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MABEL. 


BY HANNA ASH. 


WAS brought up by the sea. Perhaps 
that is why, during all my life, I have 


had times of longing for it. Even now, 
when any trouble comes to me, and though 
one I loved came to her death beneath its 
blue waters, it seems to me, if I can go 
down where it mouns with ceaseless under- 


_ tone, its voice will speak peace to my heart. 


For the rush of its waves was my baby lul- 
laby; its never ending roar the good-night 
song of my earlier years. I loved it then 


_ with a passionate fondness, which years of 


separation have not destroyed. I would go 
with my father in his boat, and lie for hours 
in the bottom, looking up to the light clouds 
that drifted away to the horizon, and dream- 
ing my own, little, bright illusions. 

As I grew older, it seemed to fill a void in 
my nature, to satisfy some of my unspoken 
wants—for there are those in every life, 
though we often go along with an unsatisfied 
sort of feeling gnawing at our souls, and yet 
know not its meaning. 

Fate led me away from the ocean, and for 
years I lived many miles inland. My hair 
was streaked with gray, and life had lost 
many of its brightest dreams when again I 
met face to face, like long-parted friends, my 
old-time companion—the sea. The one 
bright page in life’s history which comes, 
sooner or later, to every human being, had 
been read years before; the next was—a 
blank. But I am not to write of myself, but 
of a young life that, by some freak of destiny, 
became interwoven with my own. 

I was spending the winter at L———. 
Cousin Rachel sent me a pressing invitation 
in the fall, declaring if I did not accept, she 
should come and bring me off bodily. My 
quiet little home had come to be very pleas- 
ant to me, for I kept too busy to be lonely. 

But Rachel’s invitation was so kindly 
given, so urgently pressed, that I could not 
refuse. Rachel is a lively little woman, who 
makes sunshine wherever she is. Not one 
whom the world praises, but one who, when 
the lamp of life goes out, leaves a record of 
loving deeds that kings might envy. 

We all sat around the cozy fire one even- 
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ing, that is, Rachel, John and I,—John is 
Rachel’s husband,—when a faint rap on the 
back door roused me from my occupation. 
John was deep in his paper, and did not 
hear. Rachel was sewing, and so I an- 
swered the call. It was very dark, the more 
so for leaving the brilliantly-lighted room, 
and it was some minutes before I descried a 
childish form, with great, dark eyes raised 
to mine in one of the most appealing glances 
I ever beheld. 

Won’t you please come over?” said a 
soft voice, though it trembled and wavered, 
as if from grief or fear. ‘‘ Mother’s so bad! 
I think she’s out of her head.” 

‘¢ Where do you live, child? Won’t you 
come in by the fire ?”’ 

She was shivering out there in the dark- 
ness. 

“No, no; I can’t leave her so long. I 
must go back now.”’ 

_ She was about to vanish as wierdly as she 
had appeared, but I caught her dress. 

“Wait a moment, child. You are in 
trouble, I see. I will help youif Ican. Is 
your house near ?”’ 

*¢ Just across the way.”’ 

I hardly stopped to explain as Rachel 
looked up inquiringly, but seized my bonnet 
and shawl, fearful lest the child should dis- 
appear, for that she was alone and in great 
trouble I was certain. 

She led me out into the darkness a few 
steps around the corner, to an old, yellow 
house, which I had sometimes noticed for 
its forlorn, deserted appearance, and where 
the grim words, “To let,” were always 
staring from its curtainless windows. There 
was something forbidding in its aspect. The 
few poor families who occasionally took up 
their abode there, with their wagon-load of 
goods, and half a dozen dirty children, sel- 
dom stayed long. We did not know it was 
occupied at the present. 

“A wreck of a beautiful woman,’’ was my 
involuntary mental comment, as the child 
led me to the bed, where a form was tossing 
in wild delirium. She was past help. I saw 
that very shortly. Mabel, the child, hid her 
face in her hands and wept, as her mother’s 
hoarse, convulsive voice rang through the 
empty room. I sent her for Rachel, and 
she was soon there, with her dear, soft ways, 
and a basket of medicine, jelly, etc., but it 
was too late. Even before we could send 
for a physician, her wild cries were hushed 

he embrace of death. 
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Gently Rachel closed the once beautiful 
eyes, and straightened the limbs that never 
more would lead her in the paths of serrow, 
and as I dropped a tear for the dead woman, 
my heart went out to the living—the child. 
The mother had gone home to begin life 
anew in the Father’s kingdom. The child 
was left homeless and alone. She had dried 
her tears, and sat with blanched cheeks and 
wondering eyes, gazing at us as if, someway, 
we must unravel the mystery of the change 
that had come over her mother. 

From her we could learn little of her 
history. 

Mamma was very tired, and cried so 
much she couldn’t sew. Then it was very 
bad; often we were hungry,’ was all she 
told us. 

She never wept after I explained to her 
that her mother would be tired no e—. 
that the land was beautiful where she had 
gone, and there would be no tears there. 
The poor little waif seemed thrown on our 
mercy. The poorhouse, or something worse 
must be her portion. From the time she 
had raised her great eyes so pleadingly to 
mine in the darkness, I had felt drawn to- 
wards the child. 

Perhaps she has been sent to fill the 
void in my life.” The thought was im- 
pressed on me so strongly I could not put 
it away. I accepted her; took her to my 
heart, and from that time she became the 
object of my care. 


The years rolled on, but with few changes 
in my life. Mabel had grown to a glad, 
happy girlhood, and had come to be all in 
all to me.- I had never once been sorry 
for having taken the homeless child to my 
heart, for I had learned to love her even as 
a mother might her own flesh and blood; 
and, woman-like, I built many bright hopes 
for her future. 

She had developed a high-strung and sen- 
sitive nature. With her, to suffer was to 
drink to the dregs the cup of sorrow, and to 
enjoy was the extreme of earthly pleasure. 
On this aceount, I sometimes trembled for 
her happiness. ; 

I often wondered at her parentage. 
Surely there was no sign of low extraction 
in that finely-chiseled face, the proud curve 
of the lip, the broad, white brow. As she 
grew older, for her sake I surrounded myself 
with company. She was much admired. 
At eighteen, there was a native grace and 
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elegance about her which no art could in- 
spire. 

It was at this time that she met Grantley 
Moore. He came frequently to our house, 
using the fact that he was the son of an old 
schoolmate of mine as an excuse. But he 
did not need one; for I liked his frank, 
open, genial ways, and invited him often. 
He was studying law in the city, but his 
evenings were frequently spent with us, 
while I tried to make up for his loss of home 
enjoyments, by being as friendly as possible, 
little dreaming of results. 

‘* You may well be proud of your protégé,” 
whispered little Mrs. Lemmington to me, at 
a party, one evening. 

1 was not unconscious of Mabel’s power to 
please; and, perhaps, may be pardoned if I 
did glance in her direction a little proudly. 
Grantley Moore was by herside. Something 
in the young man’s face as I looked up, 
made me pause with a quick throb of appre- 
hension, I know not what else. A certain 
expression I could not fail to read, was on 
his countenance as his eyes rested on her. 
She was talking low and earnestly, and a 
moment later he leaned over to pick up a 
flower that had fallen from her hair. I saw 
him quietly put it in his pocket without her 
knowledge, and observed that a quick flush 
mounted to her brow as his hand accidentally 
touched hers. 

Were these two young hearts beginning to 
learn the meaning of the old, old story? 
Old, yet ever new. Would it might not be 
to them, as to me, a ghostly phantom of 
what ‘* might have been.” 

But I am “slubbering the gloss” of 
Mabel’s bright young life with these dark 
prophecies. Cease, vain forebodings. Be- 
cause one has proved untrue, shall all hu- 
manity receive the stigma of falsehood ? 

Grantley Moore was a young man of the 
frank, free, genial stamp; a favorite with 
every one. Any mother might be proud to 
call him son. In this matter I must remain 
a calm, but deeply interested spectator—for 
did it not involve Mabel’s happiness? -Yet 
I could say nothing to her. Iwas certain 
that she had not yet awakened to a knowl- 
edge of the spell that was to steal over 
her. I watched her with a new tenderness, 
certain that the love that had been so fully, 
freely, and entirely given to me was about to 
be divided with another. 

The following week, there was an excur- 
sion to the mountains, ten miles away. A 


large party was to go in carriages, take their 
provisions, and make the Halway House a 
stopping place, on the side of the mountain. 
The more adventurous, who were so dis- 
posed, could climb to its summit, and be 
rewarded by one of the most glorious views 
in the world. Grantley Moore’s carriage 
was at the door early, for Mabel. 

“Take good care of her,’ I said, laugh- 
ingly, packing the sandwiches down to make 
room for a tablecloth. 

‘Better than of myself, madam,” he 
answered, with a merry nod. “ Rest as- 
sured of that. If I return her not safely 
and whole to you, then the mountain elfs 
make an example of me, and drag me off 
bodily to their 

‘No more, no more!” I cried, delivering 
the basket with the eatables into his hands. 
T cannot resist such eloquence.” 

‘Don’t go tothe top of the mountain; 
you know you are not strong,” I whispered 
to Mabel, as I kissed her good-by in the 
hall. 

She emilingly promised, but laughed at my 
fears, and hurried away as Grantley was 
waiting, throwing back a kiss as she went. 
We kept up these little shows of affection, 
Mabel and I. Perhaps they were foolish, 
but they were dear to us. 

It was late when they returned. I had 
been sitting in the twilight, and, for the 
first time in years, had been indulging in 
vain fancies—living over old days. Perhaps 
Mabel’s shy happiness sent my old blood 
flowing as in by-gone days. 

Contrary to her usual custom, Mabel came 
in and threw off her hat and wraps in the 
sitting-room. Never shall I forget her ap- 
pearance that night. Her long, black hair 
hung unconfined over her shoulders. Her 
eyes were beaming like stars. She was very 
pale. In the fading light she looked almost 
unearthly. 

‘* Why, Mabel, child, what is the matter? 
Are you turning gypsy? Perhaps met some 
on the mountains, and they promised to 
make you queen if you would but join them. 
Am I right ?” 

But Mabel did not seem in a gay mood. 
She came and knelt by my side, with her 
head in my lap, and said:— 

‘* My hair came down, coming home, and 
Grantley wouldn’t let me put it up.” Then 
she looked into my eyes, and whispered: 
‘¢ Foster-mother,”’—that was her name for 
me—*‘ I have something to tell you.” 
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I knew what was coming, but could not 
help her. My tongue refused tomove. A 
great pang shot across my heart. I must 
give up my little girl—all I had in the wide 
world. So I only smoothed her hair, and 
waited for her to go on. 

** Tt’s all so new and strange, I can hardly 
believe it. He told me again and again. 
He told me that he loved me, foster-mother. 
He talked all the way home; but I ceuldn’t 
say aword. I sat still and listened, but my 
heart was beating, oh, so fast! I wonder if 
I do love him? I promised to try; and, 
somehow, it didn’t seem as if it would be 
very hard.” 

Innocent child! I never knew before 
how pure and artless Mabel was. I was cer- 
tain that she loved Grantley Moore long be- 
fore she ever dreamed of it. I drew her up 
and kissed her. 

** Mabel, my foster-child,” I said, this 
hour comes to every woman, sooner or later 
in her life, the hour when she first wakes to 
the consciousness of loving and being loved. 
Grantley Moore is worthy any woman’s af- 
fection.”’ 

Here my voice trembled so that I could 
not goon. So we sat in silence, gazing out 
of the window, each heart too full for words, 
till the darkness came on, and the moon stole 
out and sent its beams across the casement, 
and then and there I knew that my pure 
little child, Mabel, was a child no longer, but 
@ woman—with a woman’s strong, loving 
nature, a woman’s hopes and fears. 


The days flew by. Mabel was Grantley 
Moore’s promised wife. Grantley wished 
very much to be married in the fall, when 
he expected to be admitted to the bar, and 
was going to B———., to establish himself 
in practice. But I would not hear to it, she 
was so young. 

‘“* Wait a year,” I had said to his pressing 
appeal. ‘‘You will both know yourselves 
better by that time; be more fitted to assume 
the new duties and responsibilities that will 
come to you.” 

May God forgive me if my own experience 
had made me too prudent in the matter. 

Grantley finally yielded, and the marriage 
was set a year from October. 

In November, Con and Hal Mobray came 
to visit us. They were the children of my 
cousin, and the only young relatives I had; 
so we planned to make their visit a pleasant 
one. 
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It was the evening before Grantley’s de- 
parture for B———-. We were all in the 
parlor, that is, Con and Hal, Mabel, Grant- 
ley and myself. The subject of birth, blood, 
and parentage came up in this wise. They 
had all been, the night before, to hear a cel- 
ebrated actress. One of the gentlemen 


remarked on her personal appeagafice. Con 
exclaimed :— 
‘¢She betrayed her low origin. Disguise 


the fact as you may, ‘ blood is thicker than 
water.’ ”’ 

I saw Mabel’s face flush, but Hal came to 
the rescue. 

‘For shame, Con! In this republican 
America, blood must compete with brains; 
honesty, industry and perseverance place the 
possessor on the top, while the opposite 
qualities keep him at the bottom. Thank 
God, we are all equal, with the same right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

‘A fig for your notions of equality, Hal. 
I acknowledge that my washer-woman has 
the same right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, but does that render her 
my equal? Or, my fine brother, with your 
glorious philanthropy, would you marry the 
daughter of your sewing-woman ? ” 

I saw Mabel’s eyes lower. She was ex- 
tremely sensitive with regard to her birth, 
and the mystery that hung over her early 
life. 

I acquit Con of any intentional thrust in 
the matter. Mabel had been so long my 
acknowledged daughter, that her unknown 
parentage seemed forgotten by all but her- 
self. But to her peculiar nature, it was 
food for almost morbid sensibility, the full 
extent of which, at that time, I did not un- 
derstand. 

“The bare fact that a woman was the 
daughter of a sewing-woman, would be no 
obstacle if I wished to marry her,” continued 
Hal, stoutly. 

Easier to preach than practice,” laughed 
Con. ‘‘ My fastidious brother, I am amazed 
at your low-born ideas. Mr. Moore, I 
appeal to you. Don’t you agree with me 
that birth and blood are of some account, 
even in republican America ?”’ 

Mabel leaned forward to catch his reply. 

‘*T do, in part, Miss Con. From my own 
observation, I believe that poverty, as a gen- 
eral rule, is the result of idleness, extrava- 
gance,or vice. Of course, there are notable 
exceptions; but the truth is, we do not 
usually find in the so-called lower grades, 
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the intelligence and refinement that consti- 
tute a true lady or gentleman.” 

‘* Your sentiments are unworthy of you,” 
said Hal, waxing eloquent in behalf of the 
stand he had taken. ‘‘ Some of the greatest 
and noblest men and women the world ever 
produced were of obscure birth—of what 
you call theslower class.”’ 

Grantley was fairly vanquished; but, man- 
like, would not acknowledge it, so he beat a 
retreat, flinging back this parting shot:— 

** Your logic is fair, Mobray, but when it 
comes to a test, you are morally conscious 
that you, no more than I, would marry a 
woman with a cloud over her birth and 
parentage.” 

Grantley Moore knew that Mabel was my 
foster-child. He had given her all the wealth 
of his manly heart, without one thought on 
the subject of her birth. Deep in his soul 
he would have scorned the idea. The words 
he had just spoken did not come from his 
heart, but were thoughtlessly spoken for the 
sake of upholding his side of the argument. 
The frank-hearted young man had never, 
from boyhood, had a reasonable want denied, 
or dreamed of the meaning of real want or 
poverty. But no less did they fall like a 
dark shadow on Mabel’s sensitive heart. 

As yet no one seemed to have neticed that 
she, alone, had not spoken a word during the 
previous discussion, but I saw the color 
come and go fitfully on her face, and, to 
divert attention, proposed music; though, at 
the time, I never dreamed how deeply the 
arrow had entered her proud but loving 
soul. 

Con did not sing, so Mabel, who had a 
remarkably sweet voice, presided at the 
piano. 

‘Sing the little song I love so well,” I 
said. 

Not that, to-night, foster-mother,” she 
answered, in a low tone, and with such a 
beseeching glance at me that I did not urge 
it. 

The song was one she had learned when a 
child before she came to live with me. . She 
often sung it at my request, but now she 
began a low, minor strain, with plaintive 
variations, and ended with a quaint, old 
ballad, the music of which seemed like the 
far-away echo of some sad dream. Grant- 
ley’s merriment ceased, and he gazed at her 
in rapt silence. Con drew a long breath 
when she had finished, and broke the spell 
by exclaiming :— 


‘* Beautiful! but too oppressively sad for 
me; toosuggestive of tears and sighs. Give 
us something more lively on the eve of Mr. 
Moore’s departure. He actually begins to 
look ethereal, and Hal’s face is as long as 
the ‘ moral law.’ ” 

Mabel made no reply except a quiet smile. 
But once or twice during the remainder of 
the evening I fancied a look of pain on her 
face when Grantley addressed her. Perhaps 
it was my fancy, but Mabel’s countenance 
was like an open book to one who knew her 
well. 

lam telling these incidents, looking back 
through what followed; and in the light of 
my present knowledge, things which then I 
did not understand, have a peculiar signifi- 
cance. 

On the following morning, Grantley came 
to say good-by. Hal applauded Mabel’s 
fortitude in bearing the parting so bravely; 
for, but for an unusual restlessness, the op- 
posite of her naturally quiet manner, she 
betrayed no emotion at the near departure 
of her betrothed lover. I alone knew that 
the sparkle in her eye, and the bright red 
spot on each cheek was the result of great 
mental excitement. I saw that her manner 
troubled Grantley as well as me. Just at 
parting, he must have expected some expres- 
sion of regret or tenderness, more than 
usual. He said good-by to Hal and Con, 
who were to remain with us longer, came to 
receive my blessing, and then lingered with 
Mabel in the little sitting-room. I could 
hear his frank, manly voice, mingled with 
her low, clear tones. 

Half an hour later, as I sat in the sewing- 
room, a slender figure glided in. 

‘“‘Has Grantley gone?’’ I asked, only 
glancing up from my work. . 

Yes, foster-mother.”’ 

The tone was so unnatural, I turned to 
look in her face, which was very pale. but 
the eyes were fairly luminous. She came 
and leaned her head on my shoulder. 

“Do you love me, foster-mother?’’ she 
said. 

It did not seem like Mabel, but I thought 
the parting with Grantley the cause of her 
emotion. I knew she was not like other 
girls, and had long since ceased to wonder 
or be surprised at her. So I kissed her, and 
smoothed back the hair from her forehead. 

‘* Mabel, you are as dear to me as an own 
daughter could be. You are all I have in 
the world.” 
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Thus I tried to talk calmly and soothingly, 
never dreaming of the pain at her heart that 
would shadow her young life. From my 
soul I pity such natures, so little fitted to 
cope with the world, its heartaches and 
sorrows. 

It had been previously arranged that 
Grantley should come back to us as often as 
four times during the year. Before the 
first three months had gone, I noticed a 
change in my child; a something intangible, 
almost, had crept over her. While Con and 
Hal stayed, she seemed her own natural self. 
but after their departure, a gradual depres- 
sion of spirits came upon her. She grew 
pale and thin. When I questioned her, she 
protested that nothing was the matter—that 
she was as well as usual. I wished to call a 
physician, but she begged me not to. 

‘* Wait till spring, mother, and the color 
will come back with the blossoms. I never 
longed for the flowers so;”’ and against my 
better judgment, I allowed her to have her 
own way. 

One day, I said half playfully: ‘ Grantley 
will never forgive me if I allow you to droop 
so in his absence. What account can I give 
him when he comes ?”’ 

He will never come, mother.” 

She was looking at me with wide open 
eyes, and with no trace of emotion except 
that her face became ashy pale. 

Surprised beyond measure, I questioned 
her kindly. She told me that her engage- 
ment to Grantley Moore had been at an end 
for some time. I grew more and more 
puzzled. What had passed between them 
she did not reveal to me, and I felt that I 
had no right to urge it. The secret of those 
two hearts was not for me then. Perhaps 
in her own good time she would tell me. So 
I tried to wait patiently, though often sorely 
perplexed, I had thought Grantley Moore a 
man who would not yield up his promised 
wife for a slight cause. Her health grew no 
better, although she seemed to have no dis- 
ease, a sort of dull apathy took possession of 
her, mvure painful to me than positive sick- 
ness. 

In the summer I took her down to the sea- 
shore, with the hope that change and the 
sea air would revive her. At that time I 
was again and again on the point of asking 
or entreating an explanation with regard to 
Grantley Moore, but a certain delicacy and 
her quiet dignity held me back; yet I was 
certain that he was the cause of her altered 


appearance, and that there must be some 
great wrong somewhere. Yet I would wait 
a little longer. I believed my child would 
sometime open her heart tome. I must be 
patient with her. She was going through 
the ‘“‘deep waters,” and had not I known 
something of their depth ? 

Together we climbed over the rocks where 
in childhood I had built my tiny playhouses. 
What different feelings animated the heart 
of the woman, as she gazed far over the 
water, from those of the child, who, years 
before, had stood on the same spot with out- 
stretched arms and beating heart, looking 
into the rosy future. 

We walked in the early morning on the 
long, smooth beach, while I silently prayed 
that the grand old ocean might waken a 
chord untouched before, that would rouse 
her soul into sympathy with humanity and 
me; and, one afternoon, seated on a rocky 
ledge that overlooked the sea, I told her my 
own story, that had never before passed my 
lips, with the hope that it might help her to 
be strong, to endure, to take up the broken 
thread of life and live on, gladly, even 
grandly, it might be. Told her how I had 
come to look at the life which then seemed 
utterly worthless, as a gift from God, to be 
made as bright, as useful and happy as it 
were possible; and that, in living for others, 
I, at least, found my highest happiness. 

For a time she seemed to revive—seemed 
almost happy. A faint color came back to 
her cheeks, but body seemed batiling with 
spirit, and the contest wore on her. We 
went out on the water every day. Mabel 
seemed to enjoy these sails. She often 
coaxed the old boatman to allow her to row 
with him, and became quite an expert. 

One afternoon I was confined to my room 
with a severe headache. In the parlor, I 
could hear Mabel at the piano. The words 
she was singing came soft and low through 
the open door:— 


* Could you come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew.” 


The mist of years rolls away, and it seems 
only yesterday that I heard her. 

I must have dropped asleep, for the next 
that I remember was of being awakened by 
a terrific clap of thunder. Following this 
came a quick rap at my door, and the owner 
of the house where we were staying stood 
there. 

‘Your daughter, ma’am—she’s on the 
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water; been gone an hour. Pretty rough, 
ma’am. Shall I go and look for her?” 

For a moment I was bewildered, but my 
scattered senses returning, I saw that one of 
those sudden tempests was upon us that 
frequently occur when the weather has been 
extremely warm. I was alarmed for Mabel; 
and, though the wind was blowing and the 
clouds increasing, started with the men for 
the beach. 

We met some acquaintances hurrying 
away from the fury of the gule, but no one 
had seen her. Further down on the shore, 
we saw a little group of men gathered. As 
we neared them, I could see they were 
watching with a glass something on the 
water. Foremost among them was the old 
boatman. 

‘What is I asked, a great fear tak- 
ing possession of me. 

‘* Your daughter, madam. God preserve 
her! She’s in the water—the boat capsized— 
but a man has gone out to the rescue.”’ 

‘He may weather it; it’s not far, only ter- 
rible rough,” said one of the group. 

‘‘If my limbs were young as once they 
were, I wouldn’t be standing here idle! ”’ the 
old boatman exclaimed. ~‘* You see, I was 
sick to-day, ma’am, and couldn’t go out with 
her; and she comes and begs so pretty, I let 
my boy, Thomas, gu in my place. He can 
survive, brought up in the water; but the 
lady——- _-- Heaven help her if the man’s 
strength should fail!” 

It was a scene to be remembered. The 
tempest, the waves, the dark clouds, a little 
group of men, a pale, anxious woman, and 
the three forms struggling in the water. 
How well I ‘remember the shouts of the 
men, as, now and then, Mabel and her res- 
cuer appeared on the crest of a wave, the boy 
making manfully for the shore; and, finally, 
the boatman’s cry of joy as he clasped his 
dripping, helpless child in his arms, at the 
same moment that Mabel and her deliverer 
lay gasping on the beach. 

They bore her to the nearest cottage, her 
upturned face white and still, and it was not 
until every effort had been made to restore 
life to the cold form, and after the boatman 
had whispered, low and reverently, ‘‘ She's 
dead, poor thing!” that I thought of the 
man who had risked his life in her behalf. 

‘* He’s up at the hotel; I helped him there 
myself,” said one of the men. ‘ Brave fel- 
low, too! He was near about used up.” 

‘* Do you know his name ?” 


ma’am. astranger; came in 
to-day.” 

The memory of the few hours that fol- 
lowed Mabel’s death is confused and indis- 
tinct now in my mind. I know that a 
crushing sense of loss took possession of 
me, and it was not until after her body was 
removed to our room at Glen Cottage, that I 
sought him who had braved death for her. 
I was admitted to his room. He was seated 
in the farther corner, with bowed head. I 
approached him with outstretched hands. 
How could I thank him? Something in his 
aspect struck me as familiar. He raised his 
head, and I stood face to face with Grantley 
Moore. 

He motioned me to a seat. The words of 
gratitude died on my lips. In the sorrow 
and confusion of the hour down on the 
beach, he had escaped my notice; or, at 
least, I had not recognized him. 

Ts—she—dead ? ”’ 

‘* She has been dead two hours.” 

He did not weep, but his dark head went 
down on the table, and now and then some- 
thing like a sob or a sigh shook his frame. 
I went over to where he was. 

‘*Grantley Moore, there is a great wrong 
somewhere. I do not understand it. I 
think you must; but perhaps it is best to 
let it rest with the dead.” 

“Tt is best—let it rest,” he said. “It is 
over now. The only lips that could right it 
are sealed. Let it rest forever.” 

He made a motion as if to dismiss me, but 
I lingered. If Mabel had changed, so in- 
deed had he. The genial manner that had 
always characterized him was gone; yet I 
could offer no consolatioa, for it was danger- 
ous, delicate ground on which I must vent- 
ure. But I could not leave him thus. Mabel 
was dead, and whatever had passed between 
them at that moment I tried to forget. 

‘“* You have not been here long?” I asked, 
at length. 

‘“*T came to-day. Business with a friend 
here brought me at this time.” 

*¢ You did a brave deed and may God bless 
and reward you.” 

I turned to, go for he seemed to wish to be 
left alone. At the door I turned back. 

‘*She looks so peaceful, so much at rest, 
would you not like to look at her once 
more ?”’ 

He started, hesitated, and then silently 
followed me to our cottage and into the room 
where Mabel lay. I had placed some tiny 
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blossoms in the hands that lay so peacefully 
across her quiet breast. Beautiful in life, 
she was yet more lovely in death. For the 
weary look had faded from her face, and the 
quivering, sensitive mouth was parted in a 
half smile. I left him alone with the dead. 
What memories may have come to him, like 
phantoms of the past during the half-hour 
that he paced that quiet room, I know not. 
When he came out with bowed head, bade 
me good-by, and went on his way, for the 
first time I gave way to my feelings in a 
flood of tears, and I can hardly forgive my- 
self that I thought of Grantley Moore as 
Mabel’s murderer. 

Mabel had been dead three months, when 
I received a letter from cousin Rachel, invit- 
ing me with her usual unobtrusive goodness, 
to come to her. I was very lonely in my 
quiet home. The empty chair, the un- 
touched workbox, the idle piano, all spoke 
in mute language of Mabel. I had settled 
into a kind of despondency since my bereave- 
ment, and Rachel’s kind invitation had no 
power to draw me out of it. At length she 
came down herself, after repeated urgings 
on my part, for I could not bear the idea of 
shutting up the house, however lonely it 
might be. 

Time had laid his hand but lightly on my 
good cousin. She was the same dear loving 
woman as when she watched by the dying 
stranger’s bed years before. 

‘*You’re doing wrong, Mary Browning,” 
she began in her blunt yet kind way. ‘ The 
dear child’s gone, and though we mourn her 
loss we wouldn’t call her back. God never 
intended that we should shut ourselves 
against all human sympathy because he has 
taken to himself one of our earthly 
treasures.”’ 

I did not try to defend myself, for I felt 
the justice of her reproof, and like many an 
erring human sufferer, I was groping about 
in the dark; but at length I yielded to her 
kind solicitation and promised _to return 
with her. 

The day before we were to start, while 
looking over and putting away a few trifles 
that had been Mabel’s, I found in an inner 
locked drawer in her writing desk, a diary in 
her own hand-writing. She had evidently 
intended it for no eyes save her own; but it 
gave to me the key of her sorrow. Some 
of her extracts ran thus:— 

Nov. 3d.—I hardly like her. 
am unjust. 


Perhaps I 
She is witty and sarcastic, but 


I think Hal’s the finer nature of the two. I 
will endeavor to treat her well for foster- 
mother’s sake. Grantley goes away in two 
days. I don’t dare to think of life withcut 
him. I never told him half my love. How 
foolish I am; but as the time draws near, a 
dread of the future comes over me. I don’t 
know why. May God protect him and bring 
him safely back. I am growing childish as 
if he were going away for years, and thous- 
ands instead of a few hundred miles. 

Nov. 4th.—I am so weak. Father I need 
thy strength. But yesterday I dreamed of 
earthly happiness. To-night my heart seems 
changed to stone. I am afraid I was too 
happy. Such joy as mine comes but once 
in a life-time. It could not last here. Did 
he not know that I am a poor orphan, de- 
pendent on my foster-mother’s bounty? I 
know I am not intellectual and refined, but 
if he had but thought of it before. Before 
he came to teach me how bright and beauti- 
ful life might be crowned with his love. 

I will tell him,—perhaps he has forgotten 
that my mother was a poor sewing-woman,— 
that she died on a rude bed surrounded by 
strangers. That my father—I know not 
that I have an honorable father. I will tell 
him this; but he shall not spurn me, for 1 
will never trouble him, never cross his path, 
will send him so completely away from me 
that nothing shall ever remind him of the 
poor girl of lowly birth—the daughter of a 
sewing-woman. And yet I would not change 
my birthright to-night for the proudest in 
the land. Not even for him whom 1 love. 
Yes, it is my weakness that I cannot cease to 
love him. Though I should go to the farth- 
est ends of the earth, I cannot undo the 
past. I love him. 

Nov. 6th.—It is done, and I live. Grant- 
ley has gone and gone in anger, and I shall 
go on living. The world will smile the 
same though my heart, my life, is dead. 
Had I loved him less I could not have done 
it. It seems a year since yesterday. I do 
not know what I said only that I sent him 
from me proudly, coldly. Had I done other- 
wise, my heart would have melted. I even 
withheld the reasons, because with his eyes 
looking in mine I could not speak as I would 
have spoken. And when he finally grew 
angry at my unreasonableness and started 
up, I allowed him to go without a word to 
let him know why I sent him away forever. 
I know I was hard and cold and cruel; but 
it was best so. I could not marry him with 
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such a cloud over my birth and parentage; 
and he would regret it in the years to come. 
I would have crushed his pride in all the 
future. But if he could have read my poor, 
poor heart, and seen the anguish there, he 
would pity and not blame me. 

The remainder was somewhat blotted and 
irregular but gave unmistakable evidence 
that though she had tried to banish Grant- 
ley Moore from her heart and life, he still 
reigned supreme—her one earthly love. 

I called Rachel’s kind common sense to 
aid me in this delicate matter, and after 
some deliberation we decided to send Mabel’s 
diary to Grantley Moore. I was certain that 
her memory was somewhat clouded with 
bitterness and sorrow. In justice to my 
dead child I would try to clear her from re- 
proach in his eyes. 

Many a tear was dropped on the little 
package as we prepared it for its journey to 
California where Grantley Moore had gone. 

‘¢ The history of a human heart, the wreck 
of a young life,’’ Rachel mused softly, as she 
directed it tenderly and laid it in my hand. 

“Of two,” I answered, “if Grantley 
Moore is the man I have thought him. 
Alas! that my poor Mabel’s love did not ex- 
ceed her sensitive pride, my lost, beautiful 
foster-child! 

One morning five years later, I was train- 
ing the vines in Rachel’s little conservatory 
(I had lived with Rachel a long time) when 
a stranger was announced to see me on im- 
portant business. I was somewhat flurried, 
for visits of this kind were of rare occurrence 
in my retired life. He greeted me very 
courteously, and after presenting me with a 
letter and a small sealed packet, withdrew, 
asking permission to call again on the fol- 
lowing day. I took the package with strange 
expectancy, and tearing open the wrapper 
some yellow, worn papers fell out. Mabel’s 
diary had done its work. It had come back 
to me after all these years bearing the marks 
of its long journey, and on the outside were 
a few notes scrawled in a coarser hand. 

They came to-day,—these lines her hand 
traced,—and what has seemed strange and in- 
comprehensible is now revealed, and with it 
your great, worshipful love. Did you so dis- 
trust me, my lost, beautiful Mabel? Did 
you deem me so unworthy the pure love you 
gave me, that a few thoughtless words 
should part us forever? 

“* Ah, my God! the past can never, never 
be recalled; but I loved you even more than 


you trusted me, my Mabel; loved you so that 
all bright, beautiful life henceforth for me is 
dead. It wounds me sore to know you 
deemed me soignoble; wretch though I was to 
have spoken those careless words, to thus for- 
get my own promised wife. How little would 
T have deserved the love that crowned 
my life, if your unknown birth would have 
changed one iota of my regard. When I 
wooed and won you, Mabel, I had almost 
forgot that you were even a foster-child. It 
was you yourself that stole my heart, and 
could you not have overlooked those few 
poor, miserable words? Would not your 
love engulf and swallow them? When 
I saw a woman in danger and went to her 
relief, what great joy took possession of me 
even then, after your cold dismissal, when, 
instead of astranger I found you in my arms. 
There under the cruel waters and face to 
face with death, I held you to my heart and 
kissed you, though you knew it not; but 
mayhap up there among the blessed in that 
house not made with hands, you have cast 
away the cruel doubt that ruined both our 
lives.” 

That was all. My eyes were so dim at 
reading this, that for some time I could not 
goon. I had wronged Grantley Moore in 
the past by my hard thoughts at least. Now 
all was plain and clear, and the memory of 
the bowed figure at the seaside should 
henceforth be sacred. 

What strange events had been wrought 
out in the lives of these two. I sat so long 
going over with the past, that Rachel came 
in to inquire for me; and when she read 
the paper which I silently put into her 
hands, her own eyes were suspiciously moist, 
and she went away softly and left me alone 
with my sweet, sad memories. 

It was afternoon before I turned to the 
letter. I found it to be a hastily written 
note from Grantley Moore, containing a very 
urgent request that I would take charge of a 
child whom he had adopted. 

‘“*T venture to ask this,’ he wrote at the 
last, ‘‘ only because I am dying, and know- 
ing your love for humanity, am certain that 
with you my motherless waif would find a 
haven of peace. There is money; I leave it 
all to you and through you to the child I call 
‘Mabel Moore.’ My friend, the bearer of 
this letter, will attend to the transaction of 
the necessary business. You may trust him, 
and rely on him for any advice you may 
need.” 
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' It all-came so sudden and unexpected, 
that I was still pondering and undecided, 
when the next day his friend called again 
accordingly as he had appointed. During 
@ conversation with him I learned more of 
Grantley Moore’s life in California. He had 
been very successful financially. 
“Everything he touched seemed to turn 
to gold, but he was a grand, generous-heart- 
ed man,”’ his friend said, with a falter in his 
voice. ‘‘I first met him among the poor, 
and afterwards became well acquainted with 
him; in fact was his best friend during the 
last three years of his life. Poor fellow! he 
died of a fever caught on a visit to some of 
the wretched parts of the city. No one 
knew how far his charities went, for he 
always bestowed them from his own hand. 
I trust, madam, you will be kindly disposed 
towards the child. She was a dying bequest 
to him from a poor sewing-woman whom 
he had helped. He became much attached 
to her, and it seemed to be his only care at 
the last to get her safely to you.” 
_ After hearing all, how could I turn away 


the poor little orphan, who seemed to be the 
last link that connected me with my dead 
child. And so she has come tome. An- 
other Mabel. She is like the first, and yet 
unlike, and when the days go by and she 
has grown to girlhood, I will tell her of the 
past; of her whose name she bears, and 
through whom, and for whose sake she has 
been loved and guarded. I will keep back 
none of the sad story, that she may avoid 
the sands on which my first sweet child was 
stranded. 1 am comparatively happy, for 
with Rachel I have learned that any life 
may be bright and beautiful by helping to 
lighten others’ burdens, and in God’s good 
time I hope to join my two dear ones. 
Strange that they, young and strong, should 
have gone on before me, gray-haired and 
down the hill of life; but thank Him that in 
the great hereafter, the tangled threads of 
this earthly life shall all be made straight, 
what here seemed dark and inscrutable shall 
all be made plain, the crosses and trials ex- 
changed for everlasting joy. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM CALIFORNIA. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


M* sister, Mrs. Molly Callerton, is called 
avery remarkable woman in Gilgal. 
She is decidedly ‘‘ strong-minded,” and her 
talent for managing men and their affairs, 
and their wives’ affairs, and everybody’s 
affairs—her own included—is positively as- 
tonishing. Her executive ability is immense. 
Although she is five years my junior, she has 
managed me and my household for years. 
She managed my wife, too (I am a widower 
of five years’ growth), and she managed my 
little daughter, Molly, until her place was 
supplied by a governess. 

It was my sister who first proposed that 
Molly should have a governess, and it was 
she who wrote out the advertisement for in- 
sertion in The Morning Scintillater; and it 
was that remarkable woman, who, from the 
scores of applicants, selected Miss Fadilla 
Durang to act in the aforesaid capacity. 

Miss Durang made her first appearance 
before us arrayed in deep mourning. She 
had just lost her mother by the cruel hand of 


death—her father was lost at sea several 
years before, and one brother had been lost 
in company with the “‘ Lost Cause,” of which 
he was a defender—she informed us. She 
had a sad, sorrowful-looking face, though 
there was something exceedingly charming 
about it, notwithstanding. Her hair was of 
a pale brown, and so were her eyes; but 
there was a pensive, come-love-me sort of 
expression in them that was quite touching, 
which made a very strong impression upon 
me at once, and I fancy Molly was not alto- 
gether unaffected. But my sister is a wo- 
man who never allows her feelings to over- 
come her. Not but what she has feelings— 
oh, no; but she never means to waste her 
sympathy upon an unworthy object, some- 
thing that I am always doing, simply, as 
Molly says, because I can’t read character. 
Now, reading character is Molly’s forte. 
She is a physiognomist. She don’t care to 
examine the “‘ bumps” on a person’s head 
to know what that person is. Only let her 
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see your face, and you are a marked man. 
She’ll have your chart all made out in her 
own mind before you can wink twice. I 
admit that I have sometimes thought she 
made slight mistakes, but as she declares she 
never did, it is very probable that I misun- 
derstand her statements in regard to the 
principal characteristics of some persons I 
have known. 

But for my sister, Miss Durang would, 
probably, never have become an inmate of 
my household, as it would have been just 
like me to have engaged the first respectable- 
looking lady that applied for the situation. 
Therefore I was obliged to acknowledge the 
superior wisdom of Molly in selecting such a 
very modest and lovable young lady for my 
daughter’s governess. 

And so Miss Durang was duly installed, 
to the entire satisfaction of both Molly and 
myself; and even my little daughter was 
pleased with her governess, and the two be- 
came the best of friends at once. 

Noting the affection that Miss Durang 
evinced for little Molly, it was but natural 
that I should entertain a great regard for 
her. Her simple, modest ways, so different 
from my sister’s, fostered that regard, and I 
soon became as fond of her society as I had 
once been averse to the idea of having a 
governess at all. 

The transition from a very great regard 
for a person whose excellent qualities you 
are fully aware of, to love, is very often ac- 
complished in so short a time, and so imper- 
ceptibly, that it is as impossible to tell the 
exact moment when you cross the line, as it 
would be for an uneducated landsman, 
voyaging from New York to Rio Janeiro, to 
tell when he crossed the equator. There- 
fore, I shall not attempt to tell you when I 
first began to love Miss Durang. When I 
did come to a knowledge of the fact, I found 
by a careful calculation, that I was in lati- 
tude ten degrees south, and my heart was 
(figuratively speaking) frying on the hot 
gridiron of my flaming passions. 

It is serious thing to fall in love with any 
woman at the mature age of forty-two, but 
when that woman is young and pretty, it is 
positively mournful. The doubts that every 
lover feels in this case are so intensified that 
they become peculiarly agonizing. Besides, 
as we are a very democratic people in Gilgal, 
Miss Durang was received in the best society 
of our town as an equal; and, consequently, 
she had scores of beaux buzzing around her 


before she had been in my house a month, 
and I confess that their attentions were very 
painful to me, although our governess bore 
up with wonderful fortitude. 

It wasn’t her beauty that charmed, for I 
cannot call her beautiful, but she had such 
very agreeable manners, such a pleasing 
smile, and such a voice! 

*T'was like a sudden bliss, 
The full, sweet, measured music of her tongue ”’— 
that it was almost impossible for a senti- 
mental young man to remain unmoved in the 
witching presence of our modest appearing 
governess. 

Meantime, that very remarkable woman, 
my sister, grew more fond of Miss Durang 
every day. It seemed as though she could 
not say enough in her praise. 

‘¢ My dear Molly,” said I—she had just run 
in to look after us, as she usually did as often 
as once a day—‘‘ my dear Molly, although I 
think you’re somewhat given to hyperbole, 
as a general thing apt to exalt your friends 
too high, and sink your enemies as much too 
low, in this instance I believe you have not 
said one word too much in commendation of 
the sweet, patient creature who has charge 
of my daughter’s education.” 

Joe Rose,” returned my sister, “‘ there 
is a tide in the affairs of men, which, when 
taken at its flood ’”>—— 

‘* Leads on to glory, my love.” 

“Yes. You are at the flood ”»—— 

- * But I object to going on to glory just 
yet, my dear,” I said. 

** Joe Rose, will you let this chance slip 
through your fingers? Are you not a wid- 
ower? Do I understand you to say that you 
are? Ido. Then, sir, I ask, what is your 
first duty in the present crisis ?” 

Here my sister paused; but, as she discov- 
ered that I was unable to reply, she contin- 
ued in the following strain :— 

“*T see you realize, Joseph, that Miss 
Durang, your daughter’s governess, is pos- 
sessed of excellent qualities, both of mind 
and heart. She will grace whatever position 
she may be called to occupy. But she is 
scarcely twenty-five years of age, and is sur- 
rounded by lovers. Do you know, Joseph, 
that, if only for your daughter’s sake, I con- 
sider ii your duty to marry her. Do you 
know that I should consider it very wrong 
in you to allow her to marry out of this 
family?” 

I had thought, until this moment, that my 
love for Miss Durang was unknown to every 
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one but myself. Now I discovered my mis- 
take. Molly had penetrated to the inner- 
most recesses of my heart, clutched the 
secret that I would have concealed so closely, 
and now held it up, dangling it before my 
face. 

** Molly,” said I, “‘ remember my age. I 
am seventeen years hersenior. I admit that 
I love her as man never loved, a love with- 
out decay, and my heart, my heart is break- 
ing, Molly; but, notwithstanding, I doubt if 
she ever could love me; I doubt if she would 
marry me.”’ 

‘“**Qur doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 

By fearing to attempt,’”’ 
quoted Molly. 

There is hardly anything that will relieve 
a gentleman in distress so quickly (except he 
is distressed for breath) as an apt quotation. 
Molly knew this, and she awaited the result. 
It seemed to me that those words had already 
given me a new lease of life. Molly saw the 
light of hope beaming from my dark and 
liquid orbs. I felt it coursing like a courser 
along my azure veins. I heard it in the 
songs of the birds and the murmur of the 
breeze. "Twas blissful—’twas ecstatic. 

Molly,”’ I murmurd, ‘I will attempt.” 

‘¢ Then you will succeed.” 

She might have said more—I dare say she 
would, had not Miss Durang entered the 
room at this moment with an open letter in 
her hand, when Molly immediately arose and 
withdrew. 

‘* Mr. Rose,” Fadilla began, ‘‘ I have a let- 
ter here from my brother, Roderick, whom 
you have often heard me speak of. I think 
I told you that he was the only relative I had 
in the world. He has been in California for 
the last ten years, and has just returned. 
He writes this from New York, to ask if it 
will be agreeable for me to receive a visit 
from him here. You are master of the 
house; what answer shall I make him ?”’ 

I looked up into her sweet face while she 
was speaking, and then, as a wave of emo- 
tion swept across my breast, I took her hand 
in mine. I donot know what impelled me 
to do so, but the impulse was irresistible. 
She made no attempt to draw her hand 
away. 

Fadilla,” said I, in my falsetto voice (my 
natural voice is so grum that I should as 
soon think of singing a madrigal in the tune 
of Old Grimes as of using it in a declara- 
tion of affection); ‘‘ Fadilla, I am, indeed, 


the master of this house; but, did you ever 
think that the house needed a mistress ? ” 


“ For an instant throbs her bosom, 
For an instant beam her eyes.” 


and then her countenance assumed the sad, 
sorrowful expression that I had noted at our 
first meeting. In an instant the light of 
hope went out, leaving my fond heart grop- 
ing in the darkness. Then she spoke:— 

“Oh, my friend, do not trifle with my 
feelings!” 

Her voice being severely cracked by her 
emotions, it sounded like the wail of a lost 
spirit, but it restored my hopes. 

Trifle, Fadilla?’ I cried. ‘* No, never! 
Believe me, my dear girl, I love you truly, 
sincerely, and would make you my wife.” 

‘Can I trust you, Mr. Rose ?” she asked, 
looking down into my face so longingly, so 
lovingly. 

*‘Only do trust me—only say you will be 
mine, Fadilla; it is all I ask,’’ I returned, 
drawing her towards me. 

‘*Oh, I do love you, Mr. Rose,’’ she mur- 
mured, falling upon my bosom. 

“Call me pet names, darling—call me 
Joey,’”’ I whispered. 

“ Joey, Joey; my own—my own! ” 

(I have always been sorry that I could not 
have had this scene photographed.) 

When the first delirium of the moment 
was over, we returned to the subject of her 
brother’s visit. 

“Send for Roderick immediately, my dar- 
ling,” I said. ‘* You might have known that 
any friend of yours, much more a brother, 
would always be welcome here.” 

She was sitting on my knee, with one little 
hand laid caressingly on my shoulder, while 
her dear head was pillowed against my 
cheek. 

“*T know a great deal more now, than I 
did when I brought this letter to you,” she 
answered, with charming naiveté. 

Thereupon I gave her a kiss, as in duty 
bound; and, releasing my birdling, she went 
away to write an answer to brother Roderick. 

Within a week he was with us, and a capi- 
tal fellow he seemed, too. I remember he 
came into Gilgal on the night train, and 
sister Molly did not hear of his arrival until 
next morning. As she lives directly opposite 
our house, she often “‘ runs in” at the most 
unreasonable hours. This morning she burst 
in upon us while at breakfast. Fadilla was 
filling a cup of coffee for me, and Don Rod- 
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erick, as his pretty little sister called him, 
was seated at my right hand. 

excuse me!” cried Molly. 
not aware that 

‘‘ Never mind, my dear,’’ I broke in; ‘“‘ it’s 
one of the family; or, at least, soon to be.” 
And then Fadilla blushed so sweetly, that I 
wonder I didn’t kiss her on the spot—just 
above the dimple in her chin. 

Don Roderick looked up from his toast at 
this remark of mine, and Molly “ fixed him” 
with her eagle eye. I knew she was weighing 
him, I knew she was peering into the depths 
of his soul, and I trembled for the result. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Callerton,” said I, “‘ I know you will 
be pleased to make the acquaintance of 
Fadilla’s brother, Mr. Roderick Durang, 
from California.” 

‘‘ Indeed, it is a pleasure,’ murmured 
Molly, with a smile that told me all was well. 

‘Mr. Durang, my sister, Mrs. Callerton.” 

The gentleman arose from the table, and 
greeted that remarkable woman with a bow 
and a smile, saying something about how 
honored he felt in making the acquaintance 
of one so well known to fame; and then my 
sister extended her hand, expressing in beau- 
tiful language her happiness in meeting the 
brother of the dear young friend in whom 
she had taken such a motherly interest. 

Upon invitation, she sat down and took a 
cup of coffee with us, engaging Don Roder- 
ick in conversation; and, in the meantime, 
giving him an account of the proceedings of 
the last meeting of ‘‘ The Society for the 
Elevation of the Feminine Gender,” of 
which she was president. 

Don Roderick was, evidently, a good lis- 
tener, and that advanced him in my sister’s 
good graces. Moreover, he was quite a 
handsome man, though if he had been satis- 
fied with wearing his whiskers twelve inches 
long instead of twenty-four, I think he would 
have looked quite as well, if not better. He 
was quite tall and well formed; and he hada 
fine eye, and a very intellectual-looking fore- 
head that quite carried the day with Molly. 

Before he had been with us two days he 
had become as great a favorite with our 
family as Fadilla had been before him. 

The third day after his arrival, I took 
occasion to speak with him upon the subject 
of my contemplated marriage with his sis- 
ter. It was directly after dinner, and Don 
Roderick and I were seated on the veranda, 
he with his meerschaum, and I with my 


cigar. 


“T was 


‘* My dear fellow,”’ said I, laying my hand 
on his shoulder, ‘‘ I suppose you are aware 
that I am about to espouse your sister ! ”” 

“ Happy girl!” he cried. 

‘* Happy man, you mean! ” 

‘* Both, my dear Rose! My sister Fadilla, 
although I say it who should not, is worthy 
of the best man in the world, and you, my 
friend, are worthy of her. WhatcanI say 
more ?” . 

“Nothing. I thank you for your good 
opinion,” I returned, ‘‘which I fear I do not 
deserve.” 

‘¢ But when is the wedding to take place ?” 
inquired Durang. 

‘* We have not yet decided upon the day; 
but I wish it to take place soon.”’ 

‘*Of course; quite natural that you should, 
I’m sure.” 

‘¢ To-morrow I intend to go to New York, 
where I shall purchase a few presents for 
my wife that is to be—a diamond or so, 
perhaps a necklace of them. I am not a 
connoisseur of precious stones, and, as I 
dare say, you are, if you will accompany me 
I shall esteem it a great favor.’ 

‘“*T am your servant to command in any- 
thing appertaining to this affair, my dear 
Rose,”’ replied Durang, grasping my hand; 
‘** but, remembering my sister’s and my own 
humble origin, I hope you will be as modest 
in your outlay as you can consistently, con- 
sidering your position in society.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Durang, but, 
owing to the great love I bear for the charm- 
ing creature so soon to take my family name 
upon her, I consider no jewels, the purchase 
of which are within my means, too precious 
for her adornment. I have drawn five thou- 
sand dollars from the bank to-day, which I 
calculate to expend to-morrow, in New 
York, and all for the benefit and pleasure of 
my little Fadilla.”’ 

‘You will be a generous husband, at 
least,” said Durang. 

** Would that my means would allow me to 
be more so,’’ I returned. 

That evening I spent with Fadilla alone. 
In her sweet society all earthly cares were 
forgotten. 

‘*In the warm, present bliss alone 
Seemed I of actual life to taste.” 

I had been married before, but our family 
—perhaps—are rather peculiar in this, that 
they are incapable of loving but once, and I 
had never really loved till now; and Fadilla 
ussured me that she was troubled the same 
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way, only worse—for she never could marry 
one whom she did not love with her whole 
soul. 

‘“‘ Then I am that one, dearest ?”’ I asked, 
in my falsetto voice. 

‘Yes, Joey, thou art the man.”’ 

We embraced. 

Don Roderick came in soon after, and at 
his request, Fadilla favored us with some 
music. 

At ten o’clock we all retired, Fadilla lin- 
gering on the stairs to give me a good-night 
kiss, I remember, after her brother was out 
of sight and hearing. 

With thoughts of the great happiness in 
store for me, I found it almost impossible to 
close my eyes, and I think it was long after 
midnight before sleep visited my pillow. 
Consequently I slept late on the following 
morning. 

When, at last, I did awake, the bright 
god of day was glaring fiercely in at my 
chamber window, and some one was calling 
Fadilla. 

Dressing myself as hurriedly as possible, I 
hastened down-stairs, and there in the hall I 
found that remarkable woman, my sister, 
with little Molly, and all our servants collect- 
ed about them. 

Where’s Fadilla?’’ inquired Mrs. Cal- 
lerton, with an expression of virtuous indig- 
nation upon her face; for it seems—as she 
afterwards told me—she had a suspicion 
that we had been privately married the night 
before. 

Fadilla! 
asked. 

‘*No; and she did not sleep there last 
night,”’ returned Molly, her eagle eye boring 


Isn’t she in her room?” I 


With a cry of anguish—delivered in my 
falsetto voice—I bounded up-stairs, and 
sprang into the room sacred to the beloved 
of my heart. : 

‘¢ Fadillal I called, but no answer came, 
I looked into the bed, under the bed, into 
the closet, and the bureau drawers, but alas! 
I found her not. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Durang?”’ asked my sis- 
ter, who had followed me. 

What, Roderick? Is he missing ?”’ 

‘* T haven’t seen him,” answered Molly. 

I ran to his room, flung open the door and 
went in, but he was not there. 

‘* What’s this ?’’ cried my sister. 

She had taken something from the dres- 
sing-table, and now held it up before my 
eyes. I gazed upon it fondly but tearfully. 
It was a set of false whiskers, long and 
heavy, and there was a note attached to 
them. 

‘*¢ Read the note,’”’ said Molly. 

I grasped the paper. It was in Don Rod- 
erick’s handwriting. Iread:— , 

‘“ Mr. JOE RosE:—Beloved friend, I take 
this opportunity to inform you that my wife, 
Fadilla, hearing that it was your design to 
present her with some valuable diamonds, 
concluded she would much rather have the 
money than such useless baubles, and, con- 
sequently, she has taken it. 

**T regret, very much, that our pressing 
engagements will not allow us to stop to bid 
you adieu, but I have left my whiskers for 
your very remarkable sister to wear in re- 
membrance of Yours truly, 

‘““RODERICK DURANG. 

‘¢ P, 8.—Fadilla wishes to be remembered. 

D.” 


into the depths of my soul. Dropping the sheet of paper from my 
‘ Not in her room ?” I cried. nerveless grasp, I fell-into Molly’s arms, 
“No.” fainting in two beautiful tableaux. 
BENUMBED, 
_ BY MYRA DOUGLASS. 
HEAR say, but yesterday I we I feel no sorrow; grief hath passed me by; 
Above the wanes to a once Sess than dear ; No joy can come, as in the hours now fied. 
Beside the — where happy memories slept All gone the pangs that make the bitter cry, 
You say I raved, with agonizing tear. No more the to seek the silent dead. 


But yesterday |—it seems an age 
Since I was happy even as a child,— 
Ere came to me a heritage of woe, 
Ere brain grew mad with frenzied ravings wild. 


Now I am calm; I neither smile nor weep; 


The floods of tears have from me away, 
And left tranquility to all ile; 
_A strange, cold numbness my heart doth 
stray. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 1887. 


But calm and tranquil, not a memory past 

Can come to tempt me,—cause the tears to flow; 
No more the clouds dark Fate hath o’er me cast 

Can anguish make for trampled heart to know. 
But as a rock I stand, a foothold claim, 

And meet the storms that beat upon my face; 
But not a thrill awakes at well-known name; 

The flowers have withered in affection’s vase. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LAURA. 


F the wretched time which followed the 
trial, how can I write? Even now, 
when I look back on that time after a lapse 
of years, I almost shudder as I recall to 
remembrance what we all suffered. Some- 
times I think those days could never have 
really been—that I must have passed them 
in delirium or in a dream, they appear at 
once so shadowy, and yet so deeply graven 
on my memory. 

Before the verdict which was to send 
Ernest to a shameful death was actually 
given, we had hope, although it was but 
faint. Now, all hope was lost. No; not all 
hope. I should have said all reasonable 
hope; but when that has passed away, we 
still cling to something that is, at least, akin 
to hope, even if it have no reason in it. 

The only chance I could perceive for 
Ernest’s escape was in Laura’s confession; 
but I buoyed the others up with the idea 
that something might be done by a memorial 
to the Crown, although I myself well knew 
its inutility, after the judge’s expression of 
opinion in summing up and in passing sen- 
tence. I say that I buoyed the others up; 
but Laura was an exception. I seized an 
opportunity for speaking to her alone, and 
telling her that I only expressed this hope 
for the sake of assuaging Amy’s violent 
grief; but, knowing her superior strength of 
mind, I thought it best to tell her plainly 
that nothing now could possibly save Ernest 
except the discovery of the real assassin. 

I did this that she might clearly see that 
his fate was in her hands, and in her hands 
alone. She thanked me for my candor; but 
there was no change in her to indicate what 
her course would be; there was the same 
hard tone in her passionless voice, the same 
blank look in her despairing face and tear- 
less eyes. What acontrast to Amy’s hyster- 
ical bursts of grief! 

I got them all away from Goldstone as 
speedily as I could. 

Sir Robert Coveney and Bob were most 
kind in their attention both during the trial 


» and after it; but they did not accompany us 


to Londen. Poor Bob! he had been so san- 
guine as to the result of his evidence, that I 
verily believe the reaction caused him, for 
a time, as much sorrow as was felt by any of 
us. 

Before we left Goldstone, Amy implored 
me to take her to Ernest, and Laura joined 
in her supplication; but I told them it was 
impossible; though I, as his counsel, might 
be allowed to see him, no one else would be 
permitted to do so at present. Later on, an 
admission order, no doubt, would be obtain- 
able for Amy, though I thought it very 
improbable that one would be granted for 
Laura, as she was only his cousin. I said 
this because I knew Ernest would decline to 
see her. 

‘*¢ Will they have the cruelty to refuse me 
even the slight comfort of bidding him a last 
farewell?” she asked. 

‘* T fear so; but we shall see.” 

Although I felt sure that an appeal to the 
Crown would be useless, I did not neglect to 
make the attempt. I drew up a memorial 
setting forth all the weak points in the evi- 
dence against Ernest, and particularly dwel- 
ling on the fact that as soon as Sergeant 
Mellish had conceived the idea of his being 
the criminal, all subsequent researches were 
made with the view of fixing the guilt on 
him, and on him alone, the possibility of any 
other person being the murderer being ut- 
terly ignored. 

Knowing well that the issue would depend 
almost entirely on the report of the judge, I 
waited on him. His manner was so kind 
and sympathetic, that I was sorely tempted 
to open my whole heart to him and tell him 
the truth; but I dared not. My tongue was 
tied by my solemn promise to Ernest to do 
nothing that would bring Laura within the 
grasp of the law. I went so far as to de- 
clare—what professional etiquette forbade 
my doing at the trial—my firm conviction, 
nay, certainty, of Ernest’s innocence. 

‘** My lord,’”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ I would stake 
my existence in this world and all my hopes 
for the next on the fact of his being guiltless 
of this crime.’’ 

‘* Mr. Devon,’’ his lordship said, “‘I had 
an impression at the trial—and that impres- 
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sion is strengthened now—that you were 
keeping something -in reserve. Am I 
right ?”’ 

*¢ You are, my lord.” 

‘¢Then what is that something ? ” 

**T cannot tell you.” 

‘Then you give me no chance of assisting 

I felt that he spoke the truth, but I was 
helpless, and remained silent. 

Mr. Devon,” the judge continued, you 
were absent from England at the time of the 
murder, and therefore can, of your own 
knowledge, be acquainted with nothing con- 
cerning it. I fear it is only the prisoner’s 
own statement that you rely on.” 

*¢ Not wholly, my lord; I have evidence to 
confirm 

‘* Is that evidence strong?” 

me, convincing.”’ 

But would it convince me 

I was silent, and his lordship resumed :— 

‘¢T can well understand your feelings, and 
can sympathize with them; but I fear your 
old affection for your cousin has made you— 
pardon the word—his dupe. A man who 
ould commit such an act, would have no 
hesitation in inventing a lying tale to impose 
on you.” 

“Tt is not so, indeed, my lord. Was his 
the bearing of a guilty man?” 

“Mr. Devon, when you have had my ex- 
perience, and occupy a position like mine— 
as I trust you some day will—you will know 
that a guilty man, in nine cases out of ten, 
can look the world more firmly in the face 
than an innocent one, when charged with 
such a crime as that. I feel for you deeply, 
and for the wretched young man’s sister, 
and for the young lady who is betrothed to 
him; but I can judge the case only by the 
evidence produced, and that evidence ap- 
peared to me to be conclusive. I will look 
over my notes again most carefully; and if I 
can find anything to shake my opinion, the 
prisoner shall have the benefit of it. More 
than this I cannot promise, consistently with 
my duty.” 

After thanking him, I withdrew. 

Private converse with Ernest was now 
denied; but I obtained permission, though 
with considerable difficulty, to see him alone 
fora short time. Our meeting was a painful 
one, as may be supposed. I was far more 
affected than he was; indeed, now that his 
fate was almost inevitable, his mind ap- 
peared to be less agitated than it had been 
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before. I urged him, now that all other 
hope seemed gone, to release me from my 
promise respecting Laura; but he was firm 
in his refusal. He even endeavored to per- 
suade me from speaking to Laura herself till 
all was over. On this point, however, I was 
as firm ashe. The only concession I would 
make was that I would be silent until after 
the final decision of the Home Secretary was 
received. The one last hope of saving him 
by bringing Laura to a confession, I would 
not resign, say all he could. 

‘‘Her confession, Harry,” Ernest said, 
** can make little difference to me. If she 
should take my place here, and pay the for- 
feit of her crime, do you suppose that I could 
long survive her? TI should not desire to do 
80, for life then would be but misery to me. 
I am prepared for death, now; let her live 
for repentance.” 

‘¢She would have ample time for repent- 
ance here. Should she permit you to die for 
her, she will be guilty of a still more heinous 
crime than her first—one for which a long 
life would be too short for repentance. And 
then, Ernest, remember Amy. If she lose 
her brother, and by such a death, all her 
future life will be imbittered. Have you 
forgotten her?” 

‘Forgotten her!”’ he exclaimed. ‘The 
thought of her sorrow is the bitterest pang I 
have to bear; but it is tempered by the 
knowledge that I shall leave her in the care 
of one who will more than compensate her 
for the loss of such a brother as I—one who 
will be to her husband and brother both. 
You will not desert her, Harry, or love her 
less because she is the sister of a felon?” 

Ernest! 

‘*No,no; 1 know you better than that, old 
boy. You will cherish her all the more 
fondly.” 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed, I will,’? I answered, as 
well as my emotion would permit. 

‘*] dread the trial of our final parting, 
both for myself and her,’’ Ernest resumed; 
but I cannot die without seeing her once 
more. Our interview must be delayed till 
the last, Harry; then, if my position remain 
unchanged, you will bring her to me.”’ 

I wrung his hand in silence, and so we 
parted. 

My readers, perhaps, have wondered that 
I have written so little of Amy; -but Amy, 
though inexpressibly dear to me, is not the 
heroine of my tale. She is not, and never 
was, a heroine at all. Had she been one, 
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she would, of course, like all heroines, have 
immolated herself on the shrine of duty and 
unselfish love, and positively renounced the 
idea of ever becoming mine. She would 
have sternly refused to blight all my pros- 
pects in life—to render me liable to be 
pointed at as the man who had married a 
felon’s sister, and—and all the rest of it. 
No; she was not a heroine! Dear girl! no 
such thoughts, I am sure, ever entered into 
her loving heart. 

The days which intervened between the 
trial and the day when Ernest was to die 
were one by one being numbered with the 
past. Each hour, as it dragged itself along, 
seemed like a day; each day, when gone, 
seemed but as an hour. There was no 
action, now, to keep my thoughts from 
dwelling on our trouble, and that awful 
trouble came more sternly home to me than 
it had done before. 

Amy found some relief in her frequent 
bursts of tears; but she grew thin, and the 
color left her cheeks. 

Laura seemed to move and speak mechan- 
ically; her eyes lost not their brightness, 
but there were dark circles round them, and 
lines made their appearance by the corners 
of her mouth. There was that sort of dull 
apathy in her manner, which, if it find not 
relief, must sooner or later end in madness. 
Would she find that relief in confession and 
atonement ? Was she but waiting for the 
reply to my memorial to the Crown ? Surely 
she would not, loving Ernest as she pro- 
fessed to do—nay, as 1 was convinced she 
did—surely she would not let him go to his 
death, when she had the power to save his 
life by giving hers! There was no lack of 
courage in her character; that I knew. 
Why, then, was she silent ? 

The time must soon come when Laura 
would have to decide upon her course. At 
least, she should know that her crime was 
no secret from me and, Ernest—that it 
should be no secret from Amy and my moth- 


er. Then, let her choose between her duty 


least, if not in the eyes of the world. 
The reply of the Home Secretary came to 
me within three days of that fixed for the 
fatal ceremony. After consulting with the 
judge and carefully considering the evi- 
dence, he could find nothing to justify him 
n interfering with the course of the law; 
he sentence must be carried out. 

I was thoroughly prepared for this, and it 


and deathless infamy—in our hearts, at. 


affected me but little; indeed, it seemed to 
me that my cup of misery was full and could 
not be added to. 

Determined to no longer delay a full ex- 
planation with Laura, I repaired to the 
house in which they were all residing. My 
mother met me at the door. I told her the 
result of my efforts, ard begged her to break 
the news to Amy, leaving Laura to me. 
With a woman’s tact, she soon found an ex- 
cuse for drawing Amy from the room. 
Laura and I were alone together. For a 
minute or two we sat in silence; she was the 
first to break it. 

“ Harry,” she said, ‘* you have something 
to say to me; what is it?” 

I put the official letter I had received into 
her hand. She unfolded it, and read it 
through slowly and deliberately. When she 
had finished, she refolded it carefully, and 
returned it to me before speaking. Then 
she said:— 

‘*Tt is no more than I expected; you told 
me it must be so. Why do you show it to 
me?” 


** Because I thought it best to verify my 


statement by proof.’’ 

‘* Proof!” she exclaimed. ‘* Do you im- 
agine, Harry, that I doubted your word?”’ 

‘* No, Laura; but I wished to show you 
conclusively that all that I can do for Er- 
nest, I have donc, and have failed.”’ 

**T know it, Harry! ” 

I went on, ‘without heeding her intertup- 
tion :— 

he is to be saved 

“Tf he is to be saved!” she cried, rising 
from her seat. ‘‘Is there, then, still a 
hope ?”’ 


There is a hope—more than a hope—a 


certainty.” 

** Oh, how is it to be done?”’ 

‘*T can but point the way. I am power- 
less to act. Ernest’s safety is in another’s 
hands.”’ 

**In whose? In whose?” 

yours, Laura! ”’ 

mine?” All her coldness and apa- 
thy were gone now, and she spoke rapidly 
and eagerly. ‘‘How? how? Quick! tell 
me! How is it to be done?” 

‘¢ What would you do and suffer to save 
him ?” 

‘¢ What would I do and suffer tosave him ? 
Oh! what would I not do and suffer? Only 
tell me what I am to do!” 

** Can you not guess ? ” 
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‘No, no! Tell me, tell me!” 

I placed the ear-ring pendant before her. 

‘¢ What is this?” she asked. 

** Do you not recognize it? ”’ 

‘Yes, yes. But what of it ?”’ 

Have you not missed it?” 

‘Yes. I lost it on that dreadful evening, 
but thought no more of it. Why do you 
talk of such a thing as that now?”’ She 
pushed it, almost threw it from her. ‘“‘ Tell 
me at once how Ernest is to be saved!” 

‘¢ By the confession of the real assassin.”’ 

‘¢ The real assassin! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘ Is 
he discovered, then ?”’ 

‘¢ Laura,” I said, fixing my eyes on hers, 
“*T found that pendant in the breast-pocket 
of my poor uncle’s coat—the coat he was 
wearing when he was murdered.” 

** Again the pendant! What if you did 
find it there? It must have fallen from my 
ear when I kissed him.”’ 

“Tt fell from your ear when the dreadful 
deed was done—it fell from the ear of the 
real assassin! ” 

Laura turned ghastly pale, and her right 
hand clutched the back of the chair by which 
she was standing; then she drew a long, 
deep breath, and said, almost hissing the 
words from between her teeth:— 

** And do you, Harry Devon, dare to sus- 
pect me of such a crime, and on such evi- 
dence as that?’ pointing disdainfully to the 
pendant. ° 

“* Not on that evidence alone, Laura; nor 
is it I alone who suspect you. Ernest ’’—— 

“What! have you poisoned his heart 
against me? This accounts for his refusing 
to see 

“He refused to see you from the first, be- 
_ fore I had seen him. It was not I who 
caused him to suspect you—nay, more than 
suspect 

‘¢ Oh, this is too much to bear!” she cried. 
‘“*He to suspect me—not only of being a 
murderess, but of allowing him to be im- 
prisoned, tried, and condemned for my 
crime! I never doubted his innocence, with 
all that evidence against him; I would not 
have believed him guilty on any evidence; I 
would not have believed my own eyes, had I 
seen him do it!” 

Laura,” I exclaimed, “‘ he saw you do 
it ! ” 

For a few seconds she gazed at me with a 
blank look of horror on her face, and slowly 
repeated the words, ‘‘ He—saw—me—do— 
it!” with a pause between each as if she 
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scarcely comprehended them; then, with a 
wild shriek, and before [ had time to stretch 
out a hand to save her, she fell senseless at 
my feet. 

I knelt by her side, and attempted to raise 
her from the floor. Before I could do g0, 
Lena, her maid, rushed into the room, and 
thrusting me away, cried:— 

‘Brute! you have killed my hice mis- 
tress! 

Then, throwing her arms around Laura, 
with an exertion of strength of which I 
should not have deemed her capable, she 
lifted her up and placed her in a chair. 

My mother and Amy, alarmed by the 
scream, now returned to the room, and to- 
gether we endeavored to restore Laura to 
sensibility. For some time our efforts were 
vain; but, at length, we succeeded in bring- 
ing her back to life—but not to reason. She 
opened her eyes, and looked vacantly round, 
while her lips parted, and she murmured the 
words :— 

He—saw—me—do—it! ”’ 

In this half-unconscious state she 
mained, ever monotonously repeating the 
same words. 

A physician was sent for; but he could do 
little or nothing. Before night came, Laura 
was raving in the delirium of brain-fever. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


HEN I went back to my lonely cham; 
bers that, night, I felt utterly crushed 


by the last overwhelming misfortune of 


Laura’s losing her reason. Throug 
useless striving for Ernest—as I 


efforts to save him one by one defeated—I 
still cherished the one hope that when 


other means had been tried in vain, at the 
very last Laura would confess her guilt 
And now she was delirious, unconscious 0 
Ernest’s danger—unable to comprehend the 
necessity of confession—in such a state tha 
her confession would only be set down t 
the condition of her mind, even if she wer 
to make it; and,so far as human scienc¢ 
could tell, it was impossible that she could 
recover until long after it was too late. 
never dreamt of this; and the blow coming 
on me so suddenly and unexpectedly, I 
quite unable to contend or bear up agains 
it. It is not until we have irrecoverably 1os 
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a last hope, that we really know how strong 
that hope has been. 

The next morning, after passing a nearly 
sleepless night, I was sitting at my break- 
fast table—the breakfast untouched—and 
my thoughts, unbidden, reverted to the 
morning I had sat there when this tale 
opens. Then I had no greater trouble than 
the uncertainty of how I should spend a hol- 
iday; now, I dared not trust myself to think 
of it. I could do nothing but endure with 
what Christian fortitude I could summon to 
my aid. 

How the future sometimes falsifies our 
expectations! Now, when I believed Er- 
nest to be beyond all human help, he was 
nearer to safety than he had been since his 
arrest. I had forced myself to swallow a 
few morsels of toast and a cup of coffee, and 
had taken up my hat with the intention of 
going to my mother and Amy, when a letter 
—or rather a small packet—was brought to 
me. It had been left by a young woman, 
whose face was covered by a veil, with in- 
structions that it was to be given to me 
immediately, as it was of the utmost import- 
ance. Had it not been for this message, I 
think I-should have thrown the packet on 
one side, to be opened at some other time; 
but as it was, I broke the seals and tore off 
the cover. 

There were several sheets of paper, closely 
written over in a neat, foreign-looking hand, 
similar to the address, and which was strange 
to me. As most people do when they re- 
ceive a letter from an unknown correspond- 


§ ent, I glanced first at the signature: ‘“‘ Lena 


Petrovini.”” Petrovini! I had never, to my 
knowledge, heard the name. Lena! Oh, of 
course; Laura’s Italian maid. How foolish 
of me not to think of her at first; but what 
could she have written to me about, and at 
such length? This question passed through 
my mind as I turned to the commencement 
of the letter. It was written in English. It 
commenced :— 


Srr:—I can keep silent no longer—I am. 
the assassin.”’ 


Great Heaven! was it possible? The let- 


3, ter dropped from my hand; my heart seemed 


to give a great leap; there came a rising 


lump in my throat. I buried my face in my- 
@ hands, and sobbed as if my heart were 


breaking. Yes; hearts will break with joy 
as well as sorrow. Joy had done for me 
now what sorrow had failed to do; the pent- 


up agony of weeks found its relief in a flood 
of tears. 

When I regained sufficient command over 
myself to think, the first feeling I experi- 
enced, after thankfulness to the Almighty, 
was one of compassion for Laura. Poor girl, 
how foully we had wronged her! How 
should we dare to face her, and beg for her 
forgiveness, when she recovered? When 
she recovered! Would she ever recover? 
Oh, yes. I would not doubt it! 

How could Ernest have made such a fear- 
ful error? Oh, that the wretched girl had 
made her confession but one day sooner! 
Her letter would, doubtless, explain every- 
thing. I took it up and read it through. 
Lena had a good education, and both spoke 
and wrote English well. The letter con- 
tinued :— 

“Yes; itis true. I did the deed for which 
Mr. Carlton has been condemned to death, 
and of which you have dared to accuse my 
dear mistress. Had it not been for the last, 
I should not have spoken. I do not repent 
of the deed. I would not have sacrificed 
myself to save Mr. Carlton. My dear mis- 
tress would have sorrowed for him, but time 
would have brought its consolation. But 
when she is accused—she whom I love so 
well—my lips are unsealed, and I die to save 
her. But let me tell you all from the begin- 
ning. I tell it to you, because it was you 
who accused her, and because you have had 
the conduct of the affair throughout. 

“T went to wait on Miss Laura when I was 
very young. She was so gentle, so kind to 
me, that I soon grew to love her; but when 
I came to England with her and got older, I 
yearned for another love. Idid not love her 
less; but I saw that she and Mr. Ernest 
were lovers, and I said to myself, ‘ Why 
should not I have a lover, too?’ I knew 
that I was beautiful, though not so beautiful 
as she. Well, one day when I was out walk- 
ing in the fields near Bushford, I met a 
young man with a fair and handsome face, 
and, in course of time, we came to love each 
other. His name was Edward Martin. I 
daresay you know him. They said he was 
an idle, drunken, worthless vagabond, and a 
poacher—some even called him thief. How 
I hated them for it! Heathief! I knew 
him to be a poacher. But what of that? 
What less right had he to kill the wild birds 
and animals than gentlemen had? He killed 
them only for food; they killed them for 
sport. 
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“Well, I met him by appointment now, 
whenever I could get out; and no one sus- 
pected it, till one day the vicar saw us to- 
gether. He told me that Edward was a bad 
man, and would lead me to ruin, and warned 
me never to meet him again. But I did 
meet him, for I knew he was not bad; and 
Iloved him. We only took greater precau- 
tions not to be seen. Notwithstanding, the 
vicar did see us, and this time spoke sternly 
tome. He said that if I did not renounce 
Edward at once, my mistress should be told; 
if he saw us together again, I should be sent 
away. 

‘“‘ Sent away from my mistress! What 
right had he to talk to me like this? I was 
her servant, not his. I would not obey him; 
I would see Edward if I pleased; and I did; 
but we were still more cautious. We met 
in places where the vicar seldom went, and 
at times when he was seldom out. 

“*T come now to the day when he was killed 
—the seventeenth of September. Mr. Er- 
nest was at the vicarage in the morning, but 
did not stop long, and went away in anger. 
Soon after, I found my dear mistress in 
tears. Was she to be deprived of her lover, 
too? How my blood boiled when I thought 
of the tyrant vicar! He did not often go out 
in the afternoon, and when he did, it was 
only into the garden or the churchyard. I 
had an appointment with Edward, and I 
stole forth unseen to meet him. But the 
vicar did go out that day; he went into the 
town, and came back by the lane in which 
Edward and I were talking. We were just 
about to part, and he was kissing me, when 
we saw the vicar coming. We separated 
quickly, but it was too late—our enemy had 
seen us. He overtook me, and said he would 
overlook my conduct no longer; he would 
tell my mistress, and I should be sent away 
at once. 

‘Leave my dear mistress, whom I had been 
with since we were both children? Never, 
if I could prevent it. But could I prevent 
it? Would she send me away ather uncle’s 
bidding? She loved me, though not as I 
loved her. I passed the rest of the day in 
torture; I thought every minute he was tell- 
ing her. When she retired for the night, 
she said nothing, but was as kind to me as 
ever. I knew that she had not been told 
yet; but I knew, also, that she would be 
told. I knew him too well to think he would 
relent; when he once said he would do a 
thing, he did it. 
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** As soon as my mistress was in bed, | 
passed into my own room. You know the 
two bed-rooms, connected by a little dres- 
sing-room, which has doors opening into 
each. When I was undressed and had my 
nightgown on, I thought of some clean linen 
I wanted for the morning, and I opened a 
drawer to get it. As I turned the things in 
the drawer over, I came upon a stiletto 
which I had brought from Italy. The in- 
stant I saw it, the thought came into my 
mind, I will kill him, and then he cannot 
tell of me, and have me sent away. I did 
not stop to dress again; but I took my mis- 
tress’s dressing-gown from the dressing- 
room where it was hanging—the door lead- 
ing into my room had been left open—and I 
put it on over my night-dress. I turned the 
loose sleeve of the dressing-gown back, so 
that my right arm should be free to strike; 
and, taking the stiletto in my hand, stole out 
on to the landing and down the stairs. My 
feet were bare, and made no noise. I knew 
that I should find him in the library, seated 
in the chair at the table,-with his back 
towards the door. I entered silently, and 
got close behind the chair without disturbing 
him. Then he put down his pen and looked 
up at me. In an instant I plunged the sti- 
letto into his breast, and he fell back in the 
chair without speaking. 

‘“*T reached my room again—as I thought— 
unseen, unheard. The sight of the blood on 
the stiletto and on my hand and on the 
sleeve of my nightdress turned me sick. I 
took off the nightdress, and wrapping the 
stiletto up in it, hid it away in a box that I 
seldom opened. I have never dared to open 
it since. I was not sorry for what I had 
done; I would have done it again and again. 
I would do it again now, if I had it to do; 
but I could not bear to look on the blood. I 
had wiped my hand on the nightdress, so 
that the little blood that remained on it did 
not stain the water in which I washed 
enough to be noticed. The dressing-gown I 
replaced on its peg; there was no blood on 
that, as I had turned the sleeve up. I had 
no fear of detection. I gave no thought to 
that till the policeman came from London; 
then I did think of it. I was afraid he 
would search the house for the weapon; but 
che, poor fool! searched nowhere. He set- 
tled in his own mind that it was Mr. Ernest 
who did it, and that was enough for him. 
When I heard the evidence against Mr. 
Ernest, and that he refused to say where he 
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was that night, I began to suspect that the 
footprints must have been his, and that he 
knew the truth. And yet, if so, why should 
he spare me? Then it occurred to me that 
he had mistaken me for my mistress. But 
what did it matter to me if he did suspect 
her, so long as he kept his suspicions to him- 
self? Therefore, I listened whenever I 
could, to hear if anything was said. I was 
listening at the door yesterday when you 
accused my mistress. Then, I knew I must 
confess, and save her; and I resolved to 
confess at once, so as to save Mr. Carlton as 
well. I care nothing about him; but my 
dear mistress loves him, and it matters not 
to me whether I confess sooner or later. 

‘“*] watched beside my mistress’s bed in 
the early part of the night. Your mother 
was to relieve me at three o’clock. When 
that time drew near, I passionately kissed 
the dear face I shall never see again, and I 
went to my room—not to rest, but to write 
this. When I have finished it, I shall leave 
the house secretly, and bring it to you. 
Then I shall seek out that fool of a police- 
man, and deliver myself up tohim. I shall 
give him the key of the box where the stilet- 
to and nightdress are hidden, and I shall tell 
him he would have found them there at the 
first, if he had had sufficient sense to look 
for them. 

‘* T have no more to say, except to ask you 
to beg my dear mistress, when she comes 
back to her senses, to forgive me. 

LENA PETROVINI.” 


It was all clear now. No wonder Ernest 
had mistaken Lena for Laura. They were 
nearly of the same height, and their figures 
similar; the hair, too, of both was dark and 
long. Then the table-lamp, by which my 
uncle was accustomed to read and write, had 
a green shade over it, so that it shed little 
light beyond the small circle on the table. 
The door, too, being nearer to the window 
than the chair was, Lena’s face must have 
been turned from Ernest as she approached 
her victim. 

I had only finished reading the letter a 
few minutes, when I received a call from 
Sergeant Mellish. The sergeant greeted me 
by saying :— 

** I see by your face, sir, that you know all 
about it. It’s a rummy go, ain’t it?” ~ 

‘“*Has the wretched girl given herself 
up?” 

‘Girl!’ exclaimed the sergeant; “ she’s 


a fiend! Oh, yes, sir; she came to Scotland 
Yard and asked for me, and said she did the 
murder; that Mr. Carlton saw her do it, and 
thought she was Miss Cleveland. Then she 
gave me a key, which she said unlocked a 
box of hers where I should find the weapon 
and a blood-stained nightdress.’’ 

‘* The box is at the house where my moth- 
er and the young ladies are lodging.” 

**So she told me, sir,” responded the ser- 
geant; ‘‘ but I thought you would like to go 
there with me, especially as F understand 
that Miss Cleveland is ill. You were rather 
hard on me at the trial, sir; but it was all in 
the way of business, and I bear no malice.” 

I thanked the worthy sergeant for his con- 
sideration, and asked him if Lena had told 
him all the particulars. 

‘She didn’t tell me very much, sir; in 
fact, I wouldn’t wait to hear a very long 
tale, because-I wanted to catch you before 
you went out, and to get the articles from 
the box before I have her up at Bow 
Street.” 

‘¢ Then, in that case, you may as well read 
the letter she sent me.” 

Sergeant Mellish read the letter without 
change of countenance till he came to the 
passage where he was called a fool; then I 
saw his face lengthen, and he looked at me 
with a sort of rueful smile. When he had 
finished reading, he folded up the letter 
slowly and gave it to me, at the same time 
shaking his head solemnly, and saying:— 

‘* T say, sir, it’s a rummy go.” 

Then we departed together. 

My mother, like the sergeant, saw the 
change in my face. I drew her on one side, 
and in a few brief sentences told her what 
had happened. I gave her the letter to 
read, and asked her to break the good news 
to Amy, while I took Sergeant Mellish to 
Lena’s room. Her absence had not been 
noticed. 

Laura was no better. 

We found the nightdréss and the stiletto 
in Lena’s box. The nightdress was marked 
with her name. The blood had rusted the 
bright blade of the stiletto. The marks on 
the uightdress where she had wiped her 
hand were clearly distinguishable from the 
deeper stains on the sleeve. 

Sergeant Mellish and I now repaired to 
Bow Street. Lena, when brought before 
the magistrate, assumed a cold, hard, and 
defiant demeanor. The sergeant gave his 


evidence as to her surrender and confession, 
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and also as to his finding the weapon and 
nightdress, which were produced. 

Lena turned her head away when the lat- 
ter was unfolded, and cried :— 

*¢Tt is all true—all true; but don’t let me 
see the blood.” 

I told how I had received the letter, and 
handed it in. 

Lena, on being asked if she acknowledged 
it as her handwriting, said:— 

‘Yes, yes; I have told you that it is all 
true. What more do you want? ”’ 

The magistrate remanded her for the pro- 
duction of the man, Edward Martin; but on 
my seeing him afterwards in his private 
room, he said:— 

“*You can, of course, make your mind 
easy about your cousin. His innocence is 
clearly established, and I will see that the 
necessary steps are taken for his release.” 

After the examination was over, Sergeant 
Mellish said:— 

“*T think I shall go down to Bushford this 
afternoon, and look up this Edward Martin. 
Perhaps you’d like to go with me, sir.”? 

Having told the sergeant that I should cer- 
tainly like to do so, he resumed :— 

““T don’t quite see myself what we want 
with him; but I suppose it is as well to have 
all the corroborative evidence we can get; 
and as he is to be got at, we may as well get 
at him at once.” 

I made an appointment to meet the ser- 
geant at the station, and then hastened to 
assure my mother and Amy of Ernest’s 
safety. 

‘* Will he be here to-day, Harry?” Amy 
asked, eagerly. 

‘“* He will not be free for a few days, my 
dear.” 

“Why don’t they release him at once? 
What right have they to keep him there, now 
that he is proved innocent ?” she asked, in- 
dignantly. 

‘“‘There are some formalities to be gone 
through first, and the authorities won’t be 
hurried.” 

“Then, Harry, you know you were to take 
me to see him to-morrow. You'll take me 
all the same now, won’t you ?”’ 

‘*T only promised to take you in case of 
the worst happening, Amy. There is no 
need for you to see him in that dismal place, 
now. It will only be waiting for a very 
short time longer.” 

Amy gave me one of her old, pouting 
looks; sorrow had driven them from her face 


of late; it did my heart good to see them 
coming back again. 
_ I kissed her, and said:— 

“Come, Amy, you must give way to me 
in this. I would not have your meeting 
take place with sadder surroundings than we 
can help. Besides; you ought not to leave 
poor Laura. She will have to wait longer 
than you, I fear, before she sees him—to 
know him, at least.”’ 

Sergeant Mellish was waiting for me at 
the station, and together we proceeded to- 
wards Bushferd. The sergeant was some- 
what dull and silent during the early part of 
our journey. I saw that he was brooding 
over something not altogether of a pleasing 
nature. Suddenly a smile came into his face, 
ard he said:— 

‘¢ After all, sir, you were as far out as I 
was.”’ 

‘*To be sure I was; and so was Mr. Carl- 
ton.” 

‘¢ Well, as for me,” continued the ser- 
geant, ‘‘ I confess that I made a mess of the 
job; and it’s fortunate there’s no more harm 
done than there is; and I don’t believe 
there’s one of our men who would have man- 
aged it better.” 

‘* Exactly so. It is not you who are to 
blame, but the system. It answers fairly 
well when you have only habitual criminals 
to deal with, whose habits and haunts are 
familiar to you; but great crimes, such as 
this, are seldom committed by habitual crim- 
inals, and to discover the perpetrators of 
them requires a knowledge of men and the 
passions which actuate them that the train- 
ing you go through does not give you.”’ 

** No doubt you are right, sir. I’ve failed 
this time, and I hope I shall profit by the 
failure.”’ 

We had not much difficulty in discovering 
Edward Martin, better known in Bushford 
as Ned Martin. We found him in one of 
the low public-houses in the town, neither 
quite drunk nor quite sober. He was a good- 
looking young fellow enough, though vice 
and dissipation were beginning to make their 
marks upon his face. He willingly related 
the history of his intimacy with Lena; 
boasted of his influence over her, and evinced 
not the slightest feeling when we told him 
of her present situation. He was in no way 
averse to coming to London to give evi- 
dence, as his expenses would be paid. We 
left him, disgusted with his selfishness and 
want of heart. 
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Ernest’s detention being now a mere mat- 
ter of form, I found him, on my next visit, 
in a comfortable apartment, kindly placed at 
his disposal by the governor of the jail, and 
to which he had been removed from the con- 
demned cell on the preceding day. Our 
hands were clasped in silence for some min- 
utes after meeting—our hearts were too full 
to speak. 

As soon as we began to converse, I found 
that Ernest was ignorant of all that had 
taken place, with the exception of the simple 
fact that Lena had confessed to being the 
assassin. The incidents that led to her con- 
fession he had yet to learn, and also her 
motive for committing the crime. Laura’s 
illness affected him deeply. gerry 

‘* Harry,”” he said, when I had told him 
everything, ‘‘ I would rather be going to my 
death to-morrow, than have bought my safe- 
ty by your telling Laura that I believed her 
such a guilty being.” 

‘* You forget, Ernest, that you would have 
gone to your death still believing her that 
guilty being, and that she would have been 
suspected by me and Amy all our lives, while 
the real culprit would have escaped the con- 
sequences of her crime.”’ 

‘‘That’s true. It is better asitis. But 
how can I meet her, even should she recov- 
er? Will she ever forgive me for wronging 
her so cruelly? ” 

‘“She loves you, Ernest; that is the best 
answer to your question. As to her recov- 
ery, the doctor gives every hope of that.” 

I remained with him for some time longer, 
and when I left him he was in a far more 
hopeful and cheerful state of mind. 

The following morning, I was surprised 
at receiving another visit from Sergeant 
Mellish, whose countenance betokened im- 
portant tidings. 

‘‘Is anything the matter, sergeant?” I 
asked. 

‘* Well, sir, that Italian woman has cheat- 
ed the law.” 

‘“* Cheated the law?” 

‘* Yes, sir; hanged herself to the window- 
bars of her cell.” 

Ernest, in due time, was liberated from 
prison. Meanwhile, Laura wavered be- 
tween life and death for many days; but her 
strong constitution at length prevailed, and 
she was pronounced to be out of danger. 
When she first regained her senses, she had 
no recollection of the events which immedi- 
ately preceded her illness; and even her 


first interview with Ernest did not recall 
them to her mind. Of Ernest’s trial and 
condemnation she had a vivid remembrance; 
and in order to account for his freedom, we 
were obliged to tell her of Lena’s confes- 
sion; but she knew nothing of having been 
herself suspected, and we hoped to be able 
to keep the fact from her knowledge. But, 
as her strength came back, her memory grad- 
ually revived, and little by little, though 
vaguely at first, the recollection of her inter- 
view with me seemed to be establishing 
itself in her mind. One day, when we hap- 
pened to be alone together, she suddenly 
said :— 

‘Harry, I know that the cause of my ill- 
ness was something that you said when we 
were conversing as to Ernest’s last chance 
of escape. What that something was, I 
cannot yet quite remember. I shall remem- 
ber soon, but the effort to do so troubles me. 
Tell me of it.”’ 

‘* My dear Laura, had you not better wait 
till you are stronger ?” 

‘“‘No, Harry. I know it is something that 
will pain me much to hear; but the uncer- 
tainty pains me more than the full knowl- 
edge of the truth can do; therefore, let me 
learn the worst at once.”’ 

I felt that it was useless trying to evade 
her questioning, that sooner or later her 
memory would return; hence I told her 
everything, but as gently as possible. 

‘*And Ernest believed me capable of such 
a deed!” 

‘‘ Think, Laura, what cause he had to be- 
lieve it—think how like Lena must have been 
to you in the faint light from the lamp; her 
height, figure, and hair almost identical with 
yours; the dressing-gown he knew so well; 
her face turned away ’”’—— 

Ah, the face!” she interrupted; “he 
should not have believed it without seeing 
the face; and even then he should have 
doubted. I should have doubted, had it 
been I who was watching him.” 

‘* You must allow for the agitation of his 
mind,” I urged; ‘“‘ and you should not forget 
that he took what he supposed to be your 
crime on himself—that he would have suf- 
fered death for it rather than that you should 
be accused.” 

But I was accused.” 

‘* Not by him. It was I.” 

** He told you,” she persisted. 


“ Not till after I had myself become con-. 


vinced of your guilt—not till I almost forced 
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the tale from his lips. Come, Laura, forgive 
him, if you cannot forgive me.” 

“IT can forgive you, Harry, for you have 
known and loved him from your childhood.” 

** You will forgive him, too, Laura. If I 
had not accused you, Lena would not have 
confessed, and he would not be alive now to 
want your forgiveness.” 

She appeared to be touched by the last ar- 
gument, and said :— 

“* Well, I forgive him; but I can never be 
his wife, now. If there be not full confi- 
dence between husband and wife, there can 
be no happiness, and he had not confidence 
in me.” 

‘* But he will have for the future; this 
great trouble has, I am sure, made him a 
better man than he has ever been. Laura, 
you will not mar the happiness that waned to 
be coming back to us ?” 

Before she could answer, Ernest entered 
the room. I left them together; and his 
pleading, backed by her love for him, com- 


pleted what I had begun. The subject of 
her having been suspected was never again 
mentioned by any of us. 

Ernest, sobered by what ‘s had gone 
through, ‘associated no more with his former 
companions. He pursued his studies vigor- 
ously, passed his examination, and, with a 
portion of the money left him by our uncle, 
purchased a practice in the suburbs of Lon- 
don. A doctor’s establishment is never 
complete without a wife; and Laura, having 
once consented to renew her engagement 
with him, sought not to postpone the happy 
day. The general sympathy that his case 
had inspired soon increased the number of 
his patients; and some cures that he effected 
of somewhat complicated cases, established 
his success. He is now one of the most cel- 
ebrated surgeons in the metropolis. 

So much for Ernest. As for myself, Amy 
and I have been happy together these many 
years. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


BY C. M. G. 


ING, Christmas bells, ring out again ; 
Tell to the morn “ the old, old story ;” 
And let your mellow evening chime 
Greet far and near the listening ear 
With songs that hold the ancient glory, 
The grand old tale of olden time. 


Ring out upon the pulsing air 

That bears you o’er the ocean billow, 
And into quiet country ways, 

Where pure and low your tones may flow 
Above the sufferer’s lonely pillow, 

Like hymns of fine angelic praise. 


Srevens’ Mz. 


Ring out, O bell! for never yet 

Were hearts so well attuned to hear ye; 
You have the same old story still, 

But to our ears the passing years 

A grander, nobler meaning bear ye, 

Of peace on earth, to all good will. 


Ring, Christmas bells, ring out again! 
The “‘ old, old story’ ever telling. 

The Eastern star shines like a gem, 

A fairer light breaks through the night, 
Around the world the song is swelling, 
The angel song of Bethlehem. 


LOST IN A CANADIAN FOREST. 


T was December, in the early part of the 
present century. The winter had com- 
menced in good earnest, although the fall of 
snow was less than usual in Canada. Time 
has wrought changes in the district of Lon- 
don since then. At the date of our story it 
was very thinly peopled; the settlements 
were few and far between. 
Some gentlemen “in reduced circum- 
stances,’’ whom necessity had driven to seek 


to repair their fortunes in that land of deep 
snows and long winters, had obtained pos- 
session of large tracts of land, which they 
sought to let at a very low rental to the 
poorer class of settlers, in order to found for 
themselves, or their successors, extensive 
estates as landed proprietors after the Eng- 
lish model. 

Mr. T held one of these extensive 
tracts, almost equal to a modern-sized county 
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in dimensions. Among the few who accept- 
ed his terms as settlers were John Howay 
and Thomas Nowlan. Howay was an En- 
glishman by birth, and had been some years 
in Canada. Nowlan was an American, and 
had spent the whole of his long life as a back- 
woodsman, which means that he was inured 
to all kinds of difficulties and dangers, and 
that he was not lacking in the ordinary 
resources of a man who had spent his best 
years in the wilds. Howay, though a younger 
man, was past the middle age. 

Early on a December morning, Howay 
started from his log hut for a day at wood- 
cutting. Besides his axe, he had his gun 
and his dog, Lion. He soon diseovered the 
tracks of three bears, which they traced to a 
large tree three miles distant. Bears are 
not comfortable neighbors; and cows and 
sheep and pigs are not safe within their 
reach; besides which, their skins could be 
utilized for various purposes; while, if 
young, their flesh would prove an acceptable 
addition to the winter’s stock of food; and the 
fat would be useful for many other purposes. 

Perhaps it was his eagerness to secure one 
of the bears, or even all three, as his own 
prize, which led him on to immediate attack, 
instead of returning to the settlement for 
help, as he should have done. He began, 
therefore, at once to cut down the tree. 
But as the tree was, at least, sixteen feet in 
circumference, this was no light work. It 
was needful, too, that he should keep a good 
lookout, in case his movements should dis- 
turb the bears. This he began to do, but, 
slackening his attention, he was presently 
put on the alert by the fall of a large piece 
of bark. Looking up into the tree, he dis- 
covered, to his no small consternation, the 
largest of the bears descending the tree, tail 
foremost. 

The appearance of the bear warned him to 
prepare for the worst; so, putting down his 
axe, he seized his gun, with the intention of 
firing. Second thoughts, however, led him 
to hesitate. He might wound, but not kill 
the animal, and so exasperate him, and in- 
crease his own danger. While he was thus 
deliberating, the bear had nearly reached 
the ground, when the dog set up such a furi- 
ous barking that the bear worked swiftly up 
the tree again. On reaching the top of the 
trunk where the limbs branched out, he 
paused, and turning round, surveyed both 
man and dog with a fierceness which was 
truly alarming. 


Howay wished, now, that he had sought 

the help of his neighbors, for his position 
seemed more and more perilous. Rallying 
his courage, however, he seized his gun, and 
lodged a ball in the animal’s neck, which 
brought him lifeless to the ground. But, 
strange to say, this success rather excited 
the fears than stimulated the courage of 
Howay. He could not make sure of killing 
the others, and in turn he might be their 
prey. Instead, therefore, of felling the tree, 
he made the best of his way to call in the 
aid of some neighbors. He returned with 
two men, three dogs, and another axe. The 
tree was soon cut through, but, in falling, it 
struck against another, and broke off just 
about the middle, at the identical part where 
the bears had stationed themselves. 
_ Stunned and confused, the animals ran so 
close to one of the men that he actually put 
the muzzle of his gun close to the shoulder 
of the larger bear, and lodged two balls in its 
body. The other made off and escaped un- 
hurt, while the dogs engaged the wounded 
one until he shook them off with their flesh 
badly torn. 

It was now nearly sunset, and the men 
returned to their homes for the night. The 
next morning, Howay was again on the track 
of the bears, having now only one compan- 
ion, Thomas Nowlan. They were provided 
each with a rifle, an axe, about six charges 
of powder, and bread and meat sufficient for 
one meal, hoping to be back before night- 
fall. 

The manner of hunting bears in Canada is 
that of tracking their footsteps through the 
snow to their winter retreats; and the 
knowledge that these tracks sometimes take 
the hunter forty, or even fifty miles from the 
starting-point, should have forewarned the 
men to have been better provisioned, know- 
ing, also, that their return must be on their 
own footprints, and that if there should come 
a thaw, or a snowfall, they would be left 
without a trail of any kind. 

The twelfth of December passed, and the 
adventurous huntsmen did not return. The 
next day, and the next, came and went in 
like manner, and still they did not appear; 
the only tidings of them being that about 
two o’clock on the twelfth, they had been 
observed crossing a river, which, in accord- 
ance with the name of London given to the 
district, is called the Thames. It is a con- 
siderable river, and flows in a direction 
south-west-by-west into Lake St. Clair. 
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Their friends and neighbors now became 
alarmed, and concluded that they had per- 
ished with hunger and cold, or had been 
killed by the wounded bear. A son of the 
proprietor of the district, under whom some 
of them held their farms and lots, therefore 
assembled a large party of the settlers per- 
taining to the townships of London and Nas- 
souri, with the purpose of seeking the lost 
men. They doubted not, however, that they 
had fallen a prey to the weather, even if 
they had escaped harm from the bears; for 
the cold was intense, their clothing was 
slight for the winter season, they had no 
tinder-box, and were entirely without means 
of any kind to protect them from the severity 
of the weather. 

The party in quest prepared themselves in 
every way for their hazardous undertaking. 
They stocked themselves well with provis- 
ions, pocket-compasses, trumpets, abund- 
ance of ammunition, sufficient clothing, and 
the apparatus for lighting fires; and, in ad- 
dition, they took with them some of the best 
dogs in the country. 

There was one thing which added to their 
difficulties—a thaw had taken place, and the 
snow had wholly disappeared from the 
ground, except in low and swampy situa- 
tions. They had, therefore, no tracks what- 
ever, and no idea of the direction the lost 
men might have taken, only the hint ob- 
tained from the men who had seen them 
crossing the river on the day of their depar- 
ture. They had, as a consequence, no very 
sanguine hopes of finding them. They con- 
tinued their search, however, for two days, 
exploring thousands of acres of forest and 
swamp, where they saw no trace of the foot 
of man. Giving up all hope of finding them, 
either living or dead—for they had not once 
come upon their track—the party returned 
home. 

There was one consideration which tended 
to mitigate the distress of the situation, to 
render the event less distressing than it 
might have been. The men had no family, 
so far as was known, to mourn their loss, or 
to suffer by their death; it was simply the 
neighbors who were grieved by the sad and 
painful end to which they concluded Howay 
and Nowlan had come. 

Thus day followed day, and Christmas 
morning dawned. Young Mr. T was 
just in the act of despatching messengers to 
take an inventory of the property of the lost 
men, when the news reached him that they 


had returned a few hours before, alive, but 
in a condition of the most utter wretched- 
ness. As soon as possible, therefore, he 
went to see them, being anxious to know 
for himself that they were really alive, and 
to hear from them an account of their adven- 
tures and sufferings. 

It was a sight no one need wish to see, or, 
having once seen, to behold a second time. 
They were spectacles of woe and misery and 
wretchedness almost beyond description— 
their garments torn, their countenances ema- 
ciated, their eyes sunk, their flesh withered 
away, and their whole appearance more like 
spectres than living men. They were only 
the ghosts of their former selves, and to con- 
verse with them seemed like holding inter- 
course with the spirits of the departed. 
Their privations and sufferings had been so 
great, that the record of them seems more 
like romance than sober history; their pro- 
tracted endurance was so astonishing, and 
their deliverance so remarkable, that it may 
be alike interesting and profitable to listen 
to a relation of their adventures. 


It was on the twelfth of December that 
Howay and Nowlan started in pursuit of the 
bear. They soon came upon his track, which 
they followed in a north-westerly direction 
for at least twenty miles, when night came 
on. With difficulty they succeeded in mak- 
ing a fire, getting a light by placing a piece 
of dry linen on the pan of a flint-lock gun 
while flashing it. Supperless they lay down 
to rest, and sleepless they spent the night, 
which was exceedingly cold, its rigor being 
moderated by the warmth of their ample fire. 
At daylight, after breakfasting on the small 
fragments remaining from yesterday’s din- 
ner, they started again on the track of the 
bear, their faithful dog having shared with 
them the crumbs of yesterday. The bear’s 
track now became very much involved, 
winding and doubling in a manner so per- 
plexing that, about noon, when they must 
have proceeded twenty miles, they resolved 
to give up the chase; for, having no com- 
pass, and the sun not being visible, they 
were unable to distinguish north from south. 
Their condition was most perilous; in the 
depth of winter, without food or shelter or 
any knowledge of their relative position, lost 
in the boundless forest. To make matters 
worse, a thaw had set in; the snow was dis- 
appearing, and the rain was increasing hour 
by hour. 


LOST IN A UANADIAN FOREST. 


They now recollected that in the early 
part of the day they had crossed the track of 
another bear, which they thought might 
lead them to some settlement. They hoped, 
too, that if it did not conduct them to the 
abodes of men, it might lead to the bear’s 
retreat, and that if they were successful in 
killing him, its flesh would afford them food, 
and his skin serve asa bed. They followed 
the track, therefore, until they lost it by 
reason of the melted snow. What to do, or 
what course to take, they did not now know. 
Hunting the bear gave place to an effort to 
ward off starvation and to get home. 

They soon found themselves on the bank 
of a small river, which they conceived to be 
a confluent of the Thames. Here they passed 
the second night, at the close of a day of 
hunger, disappointment, vexation, and fa- 
tigue. The situation was dreary enough. 
It rained in torrents, and their only shelter 
was a few strips of bark. The wolves howled 
around them, and the tempest was so fierce 
that trees were torn up by the roots and 
strewn around in wild confusion. Thescene 
was unchanged when morning broke. About 
noon, the violence of the storm abated; but 
the rain fell relentlessly the whole of the 
day, while the cold was unabated. They 
again pursued their journey, still sustained 
by hope. Towards sunset, Howay fired at a 
partridge, but missed it, and they went sup- 
perless once more. 

On the fourth day, they felt the pangs of 
hunger so that they could have eaten almost 
anything, and their thirst was so insatiable 
that they were compelled to drink every few 
minutes. Sixty hours had now elapsed since 
they had tasted food, and the appalling idea 
of death by starvation forced itself upon 
them. Just before sunset, however, Now- 
lan succeeded in shooting a partridge, half 
of which they consumed for supper, and de- 
voured the other half for breakfast the next 
morning. But so ravenous were they that, as 
they afterwards declared, their hunger was 
no more appeased by eating this bird than it 
would have been under ordinary circum- 
stances by swallowing acherry. Little more 
than one charge of powder was now left 
them, and this they determined to reserve 
for lighting fires; for, as the frost had now 
again set in, exposure for a single night 
without fire would result in speedy death. 

The fifth night was extremely cold, and 
Nowlan found in the morning that his feet 
were badly frozen. But this was not all. 
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To the excruciating tortures of frost-bitten 
feet were added an unappeasable thirst and 
burning fever. Hitherto, they had walked, 
or rather run, from sunrise to sunset, doing 
about thirty miles a day; but now it was with 
great difficulty, and with almost unbearable 
pain on the part of Nowlan, that they accom- 
plished half that distance. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day, the sun 
appeared for a few moments, and convinced 
them that they were not on the banks of the 
Thames; and, as they had crossed that river 
to the north, they could only conclude that 
they were on one of the rivers which flow 
either northward into Lake Huron, or west- 
ward into Lake St. Clair. In either case 
they would be a long distance from home, 
and in a region then unsettled by white 
people. Still, as it led somewhere, they 
chose to follow its course, as it might con- 
duct them to some Indian settlement. 

In a short time they discovered a boat on 
the opposite side of the river, and, a little 
further down, a canoe. The appearance of 
these craft inspired them with the hope that 
there might be some human habitations or 
fellow-creatures near. But, after traveling 
several miles, they came to the conclusion 
that the boats had been driven down the 
river during the recent thaw and storm. 
They were just commencing to cut down a 
tree for the night’s fire, when they observed 
a stack of hay a short distance before them, 
on their side of the river. The haystack 
convinced them that they were near some 
settlement, and it afforded them a comfort- 
able bed for the night, where they slept 
soundly for some hours, which was their first 
proper sleep since leaving home. Refreshed 
by their repose, they started with new 
energy, still keeping the bank of the river. 
The dog, however, their faithful companion 
hitherto, could follow them no longer; when 
they started, he staggered a few paces, and 
then fell. The gnawings of hunger sug- 
gested that they should kill him to help sus- 
tain their own life; but humanity, and affec- 
tion for the companion which had served 
them with such fidelity, got the better of all 
such promptings. 

They had hardly proceeded a mile on their 
journey, this seventh morning, when a new 
difficulty appeared in the shape of an impas- 
sable swamp, which compelled them to leave 
the bank of the river and strike out into the 
pathless waste. They walked all that day 
and the next, and about four o’clock on the 
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ninth day, they came upon the tracks of two 
men andadog. Hope leaped to the conclu- 
sion that they were now near some settle- 
ment, and that their toils and sufferings and 
the withering hunger would soon be over. 
Alas! they were doomed to disappointment. 
After following the tracks for some time, 
they were brought to the very spot where 
they had rested a few nights before. The 
footprints were those of their dog and them- 
selves. 

Despair now seemed to lay firm hands on 
them. They sat down without even taking 
the trouble to kindle a fire, feeling that it 
would be better to be frozen to death than to 
seek to prolong a miserable existence. They 
gazed on each other with countenances full 
of the most painful emotions; tears flowed 
freely down their haggard cheeks; and their 
chief dread was that one might survive the 
other, to die unpitied and unseen. The ap- 
prehension, too, that their bodies would be 
devoured by animals, was one that added 
point to their miseries. 

After they had both been the prey of mel- 
ancholy for an hour or more, Howay seemed 
to regain his composure, and told his com- 
panion it was their duty still to employ 
means for their own preservation, as He 
who gave them being had alone the right to 
take away their lives. Roused by these con- 
siderations, they set about kindling a fire, 
using their last flash of gunpowder for the 
purpose. 

There seemed then no hope that they 
could possibly exist beyond the night of the 
following day. The morning found them in 
a state of apathy; but they roused them- 
selves to pursue their journey, and at night- 
fall they reached the haystack where they 
had had their only sleep. The dog was still 
alive, but unable to rise, and was a mere 
skeleton. 

The desire of life once more revived in 
their breasts, and they ate with ravenous 
appetite a large quantity of the inner bark 
of aspecies of elm. This soon produced de- 
lirium, and they lay down among the hay in 
the greatest mental agony. By daylight the 
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next morning they were better, and would 
have risen; but, recollecting that their mate- 
rials for making a fire were exhausted, they 
resolved to roll themselves up in the hay 
again and await the hour of death. Scarcely 
had this’ resolution been formed, when they 
heard the sound of a cow-bell, coming, ap- 
parently, from the opposite side of the river. 
The sound of a cow-bell, they knew, was a 
certain sign of a human habitation at no 
great distance; they therefore arose at once, 
as if gifted with new energy, and soon per- 
ceived a log house, as if recently erected; but 
no sign of inhabitant. 

They could hardly believe their eyes, 
thinking the log house might be, after all, a 
creature of their imagination, disordered by 
long abstinence. At length, convinced of 
its reality, they began to search for means to 
ford the river, which turned out to be the 
Sauble. Finding a crossing-place, they were 
not long in reaching the opposite shore, 
where they were met by a white man and 
two Indians, who took them to the house of 
@ man named Townsend, who was well 
known to them, and from whom they re- 
ceived every mark of kindness their forlorn 
condition required. 

The ringing of the cow-bell was a happy 
circumstance for them. The river flowed 
into Lake Huron at a point one hundred 
miles from any settlement, and they were 
only thirty miles from the lake, when, meet- 
ing with the swamp, they had inadvertently 
bent their steps back into the woods along 
their own track. Townsend’s log hut was 
fifty miles from their home, and had only 
recently been erected near a salt spring he 
had discovered some time before. 

Mrs. Townsend attended to the frozen feet 
of Nowlan; and, after they had rested and 
sufficiently recovered strength, they started 
for their own settlement by the aid of a 
blazed line—bark taken from trees with an 
axe by a previous traveler—and on Christ- 
mas eve, thirteen days after they had left 
them, they had once more the happiness of 
entering their own homes and enjoying the 
comforts of their own firesides. 


A worD, a frown, and swiftly love 
His tender bond did sever. 

Out of the north came drifts of snow, 

Away the birds and blooms did go. 
Alas! what lasts forever? 


—Elizabeth Comings. 
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RECOMPENSED: HIS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


T was broad daylight when Hugh Corco- 
ran opened his eyes Christmas morning. 
The intense cold. that reigned without had 
not penetrated the room in which he lay. 
All about him was warm and bright and 
beautiful. 

He stretched himself once or twice in in- 
dolent enjoyment of his luxurious comfort, 
before plunging into the bath which stood 
ready for him. When his careful toilet was 
ended, he strolled leisurely down to the 
breakfast-room, and made a feint of relish- 
ing his solitary repast. There was a shadow 
on his face which deepened when, at length, 
he found himself alone in his library. The 
silvery tinkle of. merry sleigh-bells came to 
him from time to time, and broke rudely in 
upon his gloomy thoughts. 

‘‘Ah welll” he exclaimed, at last, with a 
yawn that ended in a sigh, “ it is Christmas, 
I suppose—Christmas to all the world. But 
to me ”—— 

He did not finish the sentence, but moved 


his chair nearer the fire and bowed his head. 


upon his hands. 4 

He might have been forty years of age. 
The dark brown of his hair was not without 
a sprinkling of silver threads. His brow 
was high and pale and smooth as polished 
marble. Deep, thoughtful eyes, and a 
proud, firm mouth, completed a face not 
handsome, but still not easily forgotten, even 
in a crowd. 

But Hugh Corcoran loved not the haunts 
of men, and rarely frequented them. For 
more than ten years he had lived apart from 
the world, alone, solitary, sad. Few knew 
his secret and none ventured sympathy or 
solace, for his reputation among his fellows 
was that of a morose and cynical man. 

Perhaps he had earned the doubtful celeb- 
rity he had atiained. Certainly he had long 
been the grave, scholarly recluse we find 
him, seldom mixing with his kind, and seem- 
ingly desirous of fixing an impassable barrier 
between himself and all with whom he came 
in contact. Yet there were those who re- 
membered Hugh Corcoran as the gayest of 
the gay circle in which he shone. His had 
been a mind well calculated to sway the 
thoughts and desires of men. All had 
prophesied for him a brilliant future. His 


giant intellect had seemed to hold as in a 
vise the hearts of the many who were 
pleased to follow in his train. His wit daz- 
zled, his generosity fascinated, his strong 
will constrained. $ 

But all that was long since past. He had 
deserted the world, and it had repaid the 
slight, first by criticising, and finally by for- 
getting him. He had heeded neither its 
condemnation nor its failure to remember. 
To the former he was wholly indifferent; for 
the latter he was very grateful. 

As the Christmas day on which our story 
opens wore on, Hugh Corcoran’s thoughts 
were irresistibly drawn to the past. Out of 
the gleaming fire into whose mystic depths 
he gazed, strange pictures grew—pictures of 
all he had dreamed and hoped and lost. He 
was again the busy student at the university. 
Talent and youth and brightest expectation 
were his. Valuable trophies requited vig- 
orous effort. In the struggle for knowledge 
he was victorious. Radiant success crowned 
his labor. Prizes were won, medals secured, 
the laurel was on his brow. Then came his 
brilliant society career, at the zenith of 
which he met Ethel Ernscliff, and became 
her betrothed husband. And then a dark 
mist rose before his eyes. He pressed his 
hand hard against his forehead. 

* Let me think,’ he murmured, in a 
voice that shook from strong emotion, “ it 
was my wedding day. How long ago it 
seems! And yet it is only ten years—ten 
years ago this morning. I have never 
known just how it was. I heard my mar- 
riage-bells ring joyfully forth in the bright, 
frosty air, and knew the hour for which I 
had waited so impatiently had, at last, come. 
I remember that the church was very beau- 
tiful, and that when I entered it I was 
conscious of a deep and holy joy. The 
priest was there, and a throng of eager 
spectators, but she—she did not come. We 
waited a long time. Then some one touched 


me on the arm, and, looking up, I saw my 
old friend, Philip Douglas, at my side. 
had been chums at college. 

***Come away, Hugh,’ he said, in a voice 
that struck terror to my soul, it was so 
strange and hoarse. 
away!’ 


We 


‘ For God’s sake, come 
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“T remember nothing more fer many 
weeks. It seems I had been very ill. But 
by-and-by I learned the ghastly truth that 
Ethel, my Ethel, my beautiful bride that 
should have been, was lost to me forever— 
wedded to one of whom it fired my blood to 
think, so poor, so mean, so base was he. 
And yet for him she had broken her troth to 
me, and left me on our marriage morn with 
no farewell. O Ethel, my beloved, was 
there no better way—no truer, kinder, gen- 
tler way? But what! do I reproach you? 
Not even in thought. I am not maddened 
by the memory of that ill-omened Christmas 
morning. Since then the world has been a 
thing for me to hate. One bond only re- 
mains betwixt life and me—I fain would 
know, my Ethel, something of your fate. 
No word, no rumor, have I heard in all 
these years as to your life orfortune. Yet 
still I cannot say adieu to hope. Sometime, 
somewhere, I must find you. Yeu may be 
near me now—in this city, possibly, pining, 
dying while I——_ Great God, the thought 
is intolerable.” 

He rose and paced the room with rapid 
strides. 

‘*T cannot bear these walls to-day!” he 
exclaimed, presently, with a gesture of al- 
most angry impatience. ‘‘ They seem clos- 


ing in around me, detaining me, suffocating 


me. I must gointo the open air. A long 
walk in the cold, and I shall be myself 
in.”? 

He rushed at once into the street. Crowds 
of merry-makers hastened to and fro in fes- 
tive attire, and the atmosphere of mirth and 
gladness everywhere present, proclaimed a 
gala day indeed. Corcoran noted nothing 
of all this. It jarred painfully upon his 
present mood. He sought the most deserted 
quarters of the city, and picked his way for 
hours through alleys and by-paths where 
merry-making is never known, and where 
even Christmas sheds scarcely a ray of 
brightness on the darkened lives of its in- 
habitants. His heart sank as he proceeded. 

‘Ts it amid such surroundings as these I 
am come to search for you, my beautiful 
Ethel?” he mused, bitterly. ‘‘ No, no, I 
will not believe it. A mere chance has led 
me here, and now I am wearied out and 
must return.”’ 

Consulting his watch, he was surprised to 
find it wanted but a-few minutes of the hour 
at which he had ordered dinner. Turning 
hastily to retrace his steps, he came suddenly 


upon a scene on which he gazed with min- 
gled wonder and compassion. A little in 
advance of him, a child knelt in the cold 
snow, searching, apparently, for something 
she had lost. The cutting wind played 
wildly with her tattered garments, and blew 
the bright, golden curls rudely about her un- 
covered head. As Hugh came up, he per- 
ceived that the child wa#Wweeping bitterly. 

‘““Why do you cry, my little girl?” he 
asked, kindly. ‘* Have you lost something ?”’ 

The child looked up quickly, dashing away 
her tears as she did so. 

“*Tt was not much,” she said, rising and 
blushing deeply as she met the stranger’s 
pitying gaze. ‘It was only five cents, but 
it was all I had with which to buy bread, 
and I dropped it in the snow. It was very 
careless.” 

Her hands were blue with cold. She tried 
to hide them amid the rags which were her 
sole protection. Mr. Corcoran noted the 
gesture, and shivered. 

‘* It is Christmas day,’’ he began, present- 
ly, opening his purse with a hand not quite 
steady. ‘* You will not refuse a little gift in 
His name whose birth the world now cele- 
brates.” 

He held a shining piece of gold towards 
the little girl, but she drew back with a look 
almost of terror. 

**'You are kind,” she said, with a dignity 
beyond her years, and in strange contrast to 
her evident condition, ‘‘ very kind, but we 
have never yet received charity. We are 
very poor, and dear mamma is very ill, but 
we would rather starve than be dependent 
on strangers for support. I cannot take your 
gold; still, I thank you for offering it.” 

Corcoran returned the money to his purse, 
and the purse to his pocket. The words and 
manner of the child had impressed him 
deeply. It was easy to see she was not a 
common pauper. Her face had the pinched, 
white look peculiar to the poor, yet the fea- 
tures were wonderfully regular and delicate. 
The dark-blue eyes were too large and 
solemn for a child, yet she was beautiful 
even in her poverty and rags. 

‘*T wish you would let me help you,’’ 
Corcoran said, at last, with a hesitation that 
surprised himself. ‘* May I not know your 
name and where you live?” 

‘¢ My name is Grace Alvanthorpe,”’ replied 
the little girl promptly, ‘‘ and I live there,” 
pointing to a miserable tenement house a 
few yards distant. 
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Corcoran heard only the name. 

‘* Alvanthorpe!’’ he exclaimed, breath- 
lessly. ‘* Did you say Alvanthorpe ?” 

Yes,”’ answered the child, wondering at 
the eagerness of the question, ‘‘Grace Al- 
vanthorpe.”’ 

Corcoran removed his hat, and passed his 
fingers several times through his hair. It 
was a habit of his when greatly excited. 

‘*T cannot be mistaken,” he said, musing- 
ly, when he had replaced his hat. ‘‘ The 
name was surely Alvanthorpe.”’ 

Suddenly he lifted the child’s head, and 
gazed long and searchingly into her face. 

‘“* There is no strong resemblance, certain- 
ly,” he reflected, recoiling a few paces, but 
never for an instant withdrawing his eyes 
from the tiny creature before him. ‘‘ Yet it 
may be; it may be.”’ 

His breath came hard and fast. Strange 
revulsions of feeling followed each other in 
rapid succession—now hope, now fear was 
in the ascendency. It was only by a strong 
effort that he controlled himself. When, 
at last, he spoke, he was startled by the 
sound of his own voice, it was so strange and 
hollow. 

“Tf I am not much deceived,” he said, 
putting the tangled curls tenderly back from 
the face of the wondering child, ‘‘I knew 
your mother long ago. Let us go to her at 
once, that I may learn if I am correct in my 
surmises. If so, she will not, I am sure, 
question my right to assist her and her child. 
God grant I may have the power!”’ 

They passed in silence to the wretched 
house mentioned, Grace leading the way. 
After climbing several flights of rickety 
stairs, they paused before a small, ill-fitting 
door, about which the wind wailed drearily. 

‘¢ This is our room,” the child announced, 
not without a shade of painful embarrass- 
ment. 

Corcoran entered after her. Before him, 
on a wretched cot, lay the wasted form of 
the once beautiful Ethel Ernscliff. 

At the noise made by the opening and 
closing of the door, she turned her head 
with alow moan. Their eyes met in a long 
gaze of mutual recognition. 

“Ethel! “‘ Hugh!” were the first words 
that broke from their blanched lips. 

The next moment, Grace uttered a faint 
cry. Ethel had raised herself almost toa 
sitting posture at sight of Hugh, but now 
fell back white and still, and with a tiny 
stream of dark red blood trickling from: be- 


tween her pallid lips. The faintness soon 
passed, however, and the flow of blood was 
likewise of short duration. Much revived 
by a cordial which Hugh administered, she 
was presently able to look upon him so 
deeply wronged, and hear his passionate ex- 
clamations of love and grief. He knelt 
beside the low couch on which she lay, fold- 
ing her cold hands in his, and gazing into 
her eyes in an agony of despair. Grace 
stood beside him. Ethel was the first to 
speak. 

‘*T feared I should die without seeing you, 
Hugh,” she murmured, faintly, “‘and unfor- 
given. But you are come. An angel has 
led you to me this day—Christmas day. And 
you do not reproach me for the past. You 
love me still. Oh, had I but deserved this! 
May God reward you for your goodness, for 
I never can.”’ 

She paused, exhausted. Hugh held the 
cordial to her lips, but his hand trembled 
and his features worked convulsively, so 
strong was the effort he was forced to make 
over himself. 

‘*An angel has, indeed, brought me to you, 
my Ethel,’ he replied, ‘‘ your child. Pray 
God I have not come too late to assist you 
and her. But your husband, Ethel? Is he 
not with you?” 

A spasm of pain passed over the emaciated 
face of the sufferer. 

“Talk not of him,’’ she cried, with the 
energy of a terrible remorse. ‘ He is long 
since dead. I realized the madness of my 
folly when it was too late. Yet I will not 
revile his memory. Beside, he was the 
father of my child—my little Grace.” 

She placed her hand on the bowed head of 
the weeping child, and continued:— 

** A little while, and my darling will be 
alone in the wide world—alone and penni- 
less.” 

** Never while I live,” interrupted Hugh, 
solemnly. ‘‘ Ethel, dearest, you can trust 
your child to me? I will love, guard, and 
shield her as if she were my own.”’ 

A deep flush mounted to the temples of 
the invalid. She turned her face to the wall 
for a moment ere she replied. 

** You,” she murmured, incredulously. 
“Ts it you who offer my child affection, 
home, and protection after all the past? O 
Hugh, what a noble, generous heart I flung 
away ten years ago this day. Yes, it was 
Christmas day. But is it not more than ten 
years since? To me it seems much longer. 
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Yet, no—it must be so. Grace is but nine 
years old.”’ 

She half rose as she ceased speaking. Her 
face seemed irradiated. Corcoran noted her 
strong excitement, and feared for its results. 

‘*¢ Be calm, my darling” he whispered ten- 
derly, laying her gently back. ‘‘ Be com- 
forted. The past sleeps in oblivion. It was 
no fault of yours you did not love me—and, 
for the rest, all is forgiven now.” 

A long sigh of relief was Ethel’s only 
answer. Some hours later, she awoke from 
what seemed a sweet sleep. Hugh still 
knelt beside her. Grace, too, was in her 
former place. Ethel embraced her child 
with passionate tenderness, then placing her 
small hand confidingly in Corcoran’s, mur- 
mured, brokenly:— 

“‘ Forgive—forgive, dearest Hugh, and try 
—try—to—forget.”’ 

The silence which succeeded was the aw- 
ful silence of death. 

With loving care Hugh devoted himself to 
the details of Ethel’s interment; and, when 
all was over, removed Grace at once to his 
ownhome. A distant relative of amiable 
disposition undertook the care of the orphan, 
and it was strange how easily the child drift- 
ed into her new sphere of thought and 
action. She made the dull old house bright, 
and gave to Corcoran’s life a charm, an ob- 
ject never known before, a something which 
made that life valuable—even tohim. He 
was her comforter in her great sorrow, her 
companion, her instructor, her friend. She 
loved him with all the passionate abandon 
of her nature, and he requited her affection 
with interest. 

In the genial. atmosphere by which she 
was surrounded, her mind expanded and her 
beauty budded and bloomed. Corcoran came 
to watch her with a kind of adoring pride, 
and to find his highest happiness in her 
society. His existence, unknown to himself, 
became absorbed in hers. 

Ten years passed away, and again it was 
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Christmas morning. Grace stood before her 
mirror, dressed for her bridal. She looked, 
in the early dawn of her womanhood, not 
unlike Ethel Ernscliffe had looked twenty 
years before. Her beauty was of the same 
delicate and spiritual type, but was height- 
ened and deepened by an intellectual vigor 
and strength which Ethel Ernscliffe had 
never possessed. 

The interval since her mother’s death had 
brought much to Grace. In it she had more 
than fulfilled the promise of her childhood, 
and had found, moreover, that peace of mind 
which is the basis of all true happiness. 
And now—now she was to marry him who 
had made bright and glad what must else 
have been a lonely, friendless life. She was 
to marry him who had been her refuge in 
grief, her assurance in hope, her heart’s 
refuge in every joy and sorrow for ten long 
years. She was to marry Hugh Corcoran. 
No detail of the past had been concealed 
from her; and, knowing all, her love was 
intensified and purified a thousand fold. 

The bells rang out as gayly on the 
morning of Hugh Corcoran’s marriage to 
Grace Alvanthorpe as they had done twenty 
years before when he waited in vain for the 
coming of Ethel Ernscliffe. The church 
was decked no less beautifully than on that 
day, and the bride that was was not less fair 
than the bride that was to have been. But 
the grave and thoughtful bridegroom re- 
tained little likeness to the haughty, expect- 
ant boy of the far off time, and seemed to 
the superficial observer, an old and gloomy 
companion for the beautiful young girl whe 
leaned so trustingly upen his arm. But 
Grace was more than satisfied. 

‘* My little Christmas gift of ten years ago 
recompenses me to-day for all my past,” 
Hugh whispered tenderly, when the mystic 
rite was over and they had quitted the 
church. 

Grace blushed prettily in reply, and with a 
happy smile. 


CONSOLATION. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


HE soul grows weary of the grief of earth, 
Yet ever prays for strength to bear it all, 
Nor asks to ’scape mortality’s strict thrall 
Until God shriveth it to greater worth, 
And in his mercy calls the spirit forth. 
We hear angelic voices on us call, 
And a deviner sunshine seems to fall 


Visions of beauty cheer our longing eyes, 
Dreams of a joy this life will never b x 

Reba mem of peace that follow all our sighs 
Charm fear to rest, and bid the soul to sing. 

The unseen world seems full of sweet surprise, 
And faith flies upward, radiant of wing. 
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A “PERFESSIONAL.” 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was eight o’clock. The last train, due 

at 7.45, had not as yet appeared, and 

the native who officiated in the two-fold 

capacity of station-master and telegraph- 

operator at Joy Mountain Centre, was be- 
ginning to grow impatient. 

It was not unusual for the aforesaid train 
to arrive after time, punctuality being a 
virtue absolutely unknown to the Mountain 
Branch Railroad employees; and, generally, 
the native—disciplined by years of constant 
waiting—submitted to the inevitable with a 
sort of stony resignation; but on the even- 
ing of which I write, he was, owing to the 
combined influence of rheumatism, a head- 
ache, and a severe attack of the blues, in 
anything but an equable frame of mind. 

The station, a diminutive structure of that 
box-like style of architecture peculiar to 
country districts, stood at the junction of 
two roads. One of these roads rambled off 
between meadows and corn-fields, and finally 
became lost in the labyrinthian depths of a 
dense wood; the other ran along parallel 
with the railroad for a short distance, then, 
making a sudden curve, branched into three 
narrower highways. At the point of diverg- 
ence, a grocery store, a blacksmith’s shop, 
and a coal-yard were clustered together. 
The other component parts of the village, 
farms, cottages, a school-house and a Meth- 
odist chapel, were scattered in a semicircle 
around this business centre. 

There was nothing about Joy Mountain at 
all suggestive of hilarity, even in its very 
mildest form. It was acalm and decorous 
place, still retaining the impress which its 
Puritan founders had stamped upon it. The 
very trees appeared conscious that no one 
could question their orthodoxy. 

Had the native been cast in an impression- 
able mould, he might have found tranquility 
of soul by a contemplation ef the village as 
it lay bathed in the silvery radiance of the 
moonlight. Unfortunately, however, his 
mind was of that practical turn, which re- 
gards the moon merely as an economical 
medium for lighting purposes; therefore, 


~s instead of gazing at Joy Mountain, he em- 


ployed his time by apostrophizing the tardy 


train, together with the engineer, conductor, 
fireman and brakemen in charge of it, in 
highly emphatic, if not particularly esthetic 
language. 

He was seated at his desk, engaged in this 
agreeable pastime, when a footstep on the 
platform outside attracted his attention. A 
moment later, the door was slowly pushed 
open, and a boy of about twelve entered the 
station. 

‘¢ Wal, Himy Hawkins, and what do you 
want ?”? demanded the native, sharply. 

The interruption did not tend to diminish 
his irritation. 

Himy Hawkins visibly quailed before the 
stern interrogation of the official eye. With 
trembling fingers he hastily extracted from 
the depths of his pocket a folded slip of 
paper and a silver dollar, and laid them upon 
the desk. 

‘‘And what may these be?” inquired the 
native, still more sharply. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you speak up, boy? Hain’t you got any 
tongue ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s a telegram Mr. St. George sent,’ 
stammered the quaking Himy, ‘“‘ and—and 
he wants it for’arded right away.” 

The native’s face assumed a more agree- 
able expression. Telegrams were apt to 
prove interesting—occasionally startling— 
bits of reading matter. He adjusted his 
glasses, and, after a minute inspection of 
the coin, unfolded the paper and read aloud: 


“To JOHN CoLBURN & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
*¢ Will send balance of The Rings to-mor- 
row. Hvueu St. GEORGE.” 


He refolded the paper, tilted back his 
chair, and reflectively gazed over the rim of 
his spectacles at Himy Hawkins. 

**Doos Mr. St. George expect an answer 
to this here telegram?’ he inquired, at 
length. 

never said,” replied Himy. The 
native’s agreeable demeanor had somewhat 
allayed his fears, and he added, after a mo- 
ment: ‘He never said nothin’, only ‘ tell 
Mr. Burritt to for’ard it right away.’ I 
says, ‘ Will there be any change?’ and he 
says, ‘Prob’bly.’ That was all. He was 
busy.” 
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‘Oh, busy, was he?” said the native. 
T suppose, now,”’ he continued, interroga- 
tively, ‘* he was busy about these here rings? 
Hed ’em out on the table, and showed ’em to 
ye, p’rhaps ?”’ 

Himy Hawkins’s pale blue eyes dilated in 
a bewildered stare. 

‘**T hain’t said nothin’ about no rings,’’ he 
responded, slowly. 

The native uttered an ejaculation of impa- 
tience. 

Nobuddy said you hed, boy! I’m a-talk- 
in’ about them rings thet Mr. St. George is 
telegraphin’ he’ll send the balance of. 
Hain’t my English good enough, or would 
ye like me to speak in Canady French?” 

‘*T never know’d what you meant,” fal- 
tered the dismayed Himy. ‘‘ Mr. St. George 
never showed no ring to me. I seen one 
thet he had in a box, once, but he never 
took it out and showed it to me.”’ 

‘¢ What kind of a ring was it ?”’ demanded 
the native. 

Himy hesitated. His mineralogical knowl- 
edge was extremely limited. 

“°Twas gold,” he said, finally, ‘ gold, 
with a white stun in it. He’s got a pin thet 
he wears in his necktie, made of the same 
kind of stuff. I never seen only one other 
ring like his’n, and thet was the one the 
burglars stoled from Miss Millard. She 
uster wear it on her third finger, ’n it would 
flash ’n flash. I uster watch it in Sunday- 
school, ’n one day she told Jim Bates ’n me 
what it was made of, but I forgit the 
name.’’ 

“¢ Why, ’twas a di’mon’,” said the native. 

‘¢ Yes, thet was it,’’ assented Himy, eager- 
ly, ‘‘a di’mon’. Mr. St. George’s ring is 
exactly like Miss Millard’s. I guess they 
must hev both ben made to the same place,” 
he added, musingly, ‘‘ for I couldn’t tell one 
from the other.” 

The native started. 

‘‘ What is thet you say, Himy?” he ex- 
claimed abruptly. ‘‘ Thet Mr. St. George’s 
di’mon’ ring and Miss Millard’s air jest 
alike?” 

Jest the same,” responded Himy. 

Exactly 

“Exactly.” 

‘“‘Then by the living hokey,” said the 
native, emphatically, ““I hev struck the 
man!” 

He rose from his chair and began to pace 
up and down the room, not excitedly—his 
was not an excitable temperament—but 


slowly, as a man who feels that bodily mo- 
tion will accelerate the workings of his 
mind. Himy sat down upon the end of a 
settee, and gazed at him with as-rt of stupe- 
fied wonder. His perspicacity was unequal 
to the task of grasping the situation. 

Presently, from the far distance came the 
faint sound of the locomotive whistle. The 
native paused in his promenade, took down 
a lantern from a peg in the wall, lighted it, 
and, followed by Himy, went out upon the 
platform. Usually a crowd of curious on- 
lookers collected around the station at “‘ train 
time;”’ but on this evening, a patent medi- 
cine agent was vending a “sure cure”’ in 
the village, and the sole occupants of the 
platform were two very small boys, and a 
man with a wheelbarrow. 

The train thundered up to the station, 
paused just long enough to deposit a keg and 
a small, wooden box, and then rushed on- 
ward. No explanations concerning the 
delay were offered—none were expected. 
The man with the wheelbarrow took posses- 
sion of the keg and box, and trundled them 
off down the village road; the boys departed 
in his wake; the native blew out his light, 
and, motioning Himy to accompany him, re- 
entered the waiting-room. 

“Now, boy, you jest wait a minute,” he 
said, as he hung the lantern on its peg. 
** ’m a-goin’ ter send this message off now, 
and I want you to stay here till it’s gone, 
so’s you kin satisfy Mr. St. George thet I 
sent it prompt. Come up here clost, ef you 
want ter, and see the apparatus work.” 

The willing Himy accepted this invitation 
with alacrity. The “‘apparatus’’ was, to 
him, a bewildering, fascinating mystery. 
He watched the native’s movements with 
breathless absorption, and a long-drawn sigh 
escaped his lips when the interesting opera- 
tions were, at length, concluded. 

‘** Wal, now,’’ observed the native, “‘ I hev 
given ye a real treat, hain’t 1? You'd like 
fustrate ter see the machine go ag’in, 
wouldn’t ye? Wal, you kin. I send mes- 
sages every day; and you kin come down ez 
often ez you wanter. Me or Sarah’s always 
here.” 

“O Mr. Burritt!’ cried Himy, trembling 
with delight, ‘‘ do you really mean it ?”’ 

“‘Tain’t in the habit of sayin’ things I 
don’t mean,’’ answered the native. ‘ And 
see here, boy,”’ he added, laying his hand on 
Himy’s shoulder; ‘‘ while we’re talkin’, I 
may ez well give yea piece of good, sound 
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advice. Mr. St. George pays his board reg’- 
lar ter yer Aunt Betsey, don’t he?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied Himy; ‘“‘Aunt Betsey 
says she never hed a better boarder.” 

‘* Wal, now,’’—the native emphasized his 
words by a heavier pressure of the hand— 
“‘ seein’ ez he is so good pay, yer Aunt Bet- 
sey don’t want ter lose him; and what I hev 
ter say ter you is this—don’t breathe to a 
livin’ bein’ what you hev told me about see- 
in’ thet thar di’mon’ ring. Folks are terrible 
touchy now-a-days, and, likely ez not, ef he 
should hear thet you mentioned the ring, he 
might take it inter his head thet you was 
meddlin’ with, and peekin’ inter his busi- 
ness, and light out of yer Aunt Betsey’s inter 
some other quarters. D’ye understand ?” 

It occurred to Himy’s mind, in a vague 
sort of a way, that he should never have 
dreamed of alluding to Mr. St. George’s 
ring, had he not been questioned regarding 
that article by the native himself; but he 
was not courageous enough to give this 
thought utterance, so he faintly respond- 
ed:— 

‘* Yes, sir; I’ll be keerful not to speak to 
nobody.” 

‘* That’s all settled then,”’ said the native, 
cheerfully; ‘‘and now we’ll lock up the 
station and travelon. Yer bound hum—I’m 
bound ter Zibe Potter’s store. Fer a part of 
the way I’ll keep ye company.”’ 

That walk lingered long in Himy’s mem- 
ory. The native was delightfully entertain- 
ing. He related a bear story that curdled 
his listener’s blood; and a monkey story that 
made him laugh till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. And, better still, when they reached 
Zibe Potter’s, he slipped a ten-cent piece into 
his hand. 

‘* Jest fer a little remembrance,’ he ex- 
plained. 

Himy was completely overpowered. He 
tried to stammer forth his thanks, but his 
tongue seemed glued to the roof of his 
mouth, and by the time he recovered his 
composure, his benefactor had entered the 
store. He longed to run after him, but 
timidity restrained him. He lingered by the 
step a moment, and then started again on 
his homeward journey, consoling himself by 
reflecting that he could go down to the sta- 
tion the next day, and there pour forth the 
torrent of his gratitude. 

Zibe Potter’s store might have been not 
inappropriately styled the emporium of Joy 
Mountain Centre. Calico, bed-ticking, and 


blue-mixed yarn disputed the possession of: 
its shelves and counters with crackers, cay- 
enne pepper, and layer raisins. Scotch 
herring and porcelain buttons occupied 
neighboring boxes. Its one dingy show- 
case, and dingier front window displayed a 
mélange of pipes, tobacco, linen thread, pep- 
permint lozenges, shoe-blacking, brass thim- 
bles, horn combs, and. Pain Killer. The 
farmers of Joy Mountain and the adjacent 
villages met there to barter their meal and 
butter and “‘ garden sass”’ for these luxu- 
ries, to discuss the crops and the weather, 
and to exchange the latest tid-bits of gossip. 
As the postoffice was located in one corner 
of the establishment, the news market was 
generally an active one, especially during the 
long evenings of winter. 

The entrance of the native interrupted an 
animated conversation. Zibe Potter politely 
resigned the arm-chair in which he was sit- 
ting to the new-comer, and lightly vaulted 
upon an inverted flour-barrel, remarking as 
he did so, that ‘‘ the train come in onusu- 
ally late.’ The native replied that he 
‘should scarcely know how to behave ef it 
should come in early,” seated himself and 
lighted his pipe, after which the thread of 
the discourse was taken up by a tall, sallow- 
faced man, who reclined in an easy posture 
upon an impromptu couch, constructed out 
of a chair, a vinegar cask, and a couple of 
burlap bags. 

‘* Waal, ez I was a-sayin’, I heerd these 
two men a-jawin’ before I got round the 
corner there by Rocky Dell. One on ’em 
talked so low thet I couldn’t tell his voice, 
but t’other one I knowed ter once was 
Square Millard. He was hollerin’ merrily,I 
tell you. I crept jest ez quiet ez I could in 
among thet clump of trees down there, and 
laid low ter listen ”°—— 

‘“* What was they a-sayin’, Job?” inter- 
rupted Zibe Potter, eagerly. 

‘* T didn’t hear nothin’ but the tail end of 
the to-do,” replied Job. Says the square, 
‘I won’t hev no wanderin’ vagabones cara- 
colin’ about my premises. Ef ye want ter 
make picters, make ’em,’ says he, ‘ but don’t 
take my cattle, nor anything else that’s my 
property fer yer subjec’s, D—n you,’ says 
he, ‘ef you come sneakin’ round here ag’in, 
with yer umberella and tin paint-box, I’ll 
set my dogs on you, ez shore’s my name is 
John Millard!’ Then I knowed thet the 
feller he was talkin’ to was this ’ere St. 
George, fur there ain’t nobody in the village 
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’ thet travels about with them kind of articles 
but him.” 

The native removed the pipe from between 
his lips, and slowly knocked the ashes from 
the bowl. 

‘* What is all this yarn, anyway?” he said, 
carelessly. 

Ziba Potter hastened te explain. 

“Job Pettis was agoin’ down ter Seth 
Ormsbee’s this mornin’, and he overheard a 
row between Square Millard and Mr. St. 
George. He was jest tellin’ us about it 
when you come in. Goon, Job.” 

Waal,” continued Job, first Mr. St. 
George didn’t say a word. I crept a leetle 
further for’ard, and by keerfully workin’, 
found a place where I could peek through 
the twigs and see ’em both. The square 
was in his shirt-sleeves, and had both fists 
clinched up tight. Mr. St. George was a-set- 
tin’ on a stump, with a pencil in his hand, 
lookin’ ez cool ez an ice-pond. Down on the 
ground lay his drawrin’-book, open, and I 
could see thet he hed ben makin’ a pictur of 
the square’s two brindled kaows. After a 
minute, says the square:— 

***Do you hear what I say ?’ 

“Says St. George, ‘I ain’t deef.’ 

“Says the square, ‘Then why don’t you 
git off my grounds ?’ 

“Says St. George, ‘ Because I ain’t got 
ready ter go.’ 

‘Says the square, ‘When do you intend 
ter git ready ?’ 

“Says St. George, ‘ When do you intend 
ter stop talkin’ ?’ 

‘“*T certainly thought the square would hev 
bust his throat at that. He bellered and 
bellered and bellered. Bimeby St. George 
got off the stump and picked up his book. 
Then the square stopped his bellerin’. 

‘¢¢ By the lord Harry!’ says he, ‘ef ye 
don’t git off'n my premises in five minutes, 
I'll thrash ye within an inch of yer life.’ 

“St. George bit his lip hard, but didn’t 
make no answer. He took a cigar out of his 
pocket and lighted it, picked up his book, 
and then walked away. But, Giminy! didn’t 
the square rampage after he hed gone? The 
tantram he hed at last town-meetin’ wa’n't a 
circumstance to it. It really seemed ez ef 
he was so mad he could hev chawed the very 
stuns 

‘*He’s the most onreasonable soul I ever 
did see,’’ said Zibe Potter. ‘‘ The idea of 
blamin’ a man fur drawrin’ a pictur of yer 
beef critters! But he’s jest so about every- 


thing. How long did he stay there a-jaw- 
in’??” 

‘Bout five minutes, I should jedge,” re- 
sponded Job. ‘‘I come away, and went 
round back tothe road. I hadn’t a mind ter 
run afoul of him jest then. Thought mebbe 
he’d lay onter me fur goin’ cross-lots over his 
grounds.” 

‘* Most prob’bly he would,” said Potter. 
“T think you showed good jedgment, Job. 
They say thet discreetion is the better part 
of valler, yer know.”’ 

‘¢ The square hez ben in an all-fired can- 
tankerous sperrit ever sence the burglars 
stoled his di’monds,’’ observed another 
member of the group. ‘ My wife says thet 
Liddy Pennell told her thet he had jawed 
and jawed his darter, because she didn’t 
wake up while the man was a-gittin’ in. 
Says, when he gits the stuns back ag’in, she 
never shall hev ’em ter wear.”’ 

‘*He’s sot he'll git *em,’’ said Potter. 
‘*He told me he had four detectives on the 
case, now. Says he’ll hire every one in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphy, but what 
he’ll hev ’em. He’s offered a reward of five 
hunderd dollars, jest fer a track of the thief, 
you know.” 

Again the native removed the pipe from 
between his lips. 

‘*Hez he got any idee who the burglar 
was?’’ he inquired; and there was a slight 
quaver in his monotonous voice. , 

‘** Says he hain’t,’”’ replied Potter. ‘‘ Says 
all he knows is, thet the feller wa’n’t no 
bungler. The openin’ of thet winder wa’n’t 
nothin’ less than the work of a_perfes- 
sional.”’ 

Job Pettis shrugged his shoulders. 

‘One perfessional is equal ter four de- 
tectives, any day,’’ he said, sententiously. 

There was a momentary lull in the conver- 
sation. Several members of the company 
removed the ashes from their pipes, refilled 
and relighted them. The store-keeper, who 
did not smoke, placed a huge cut of tobacco 
in his left cheek, settled himself more com- 
fortably on the barrel, and started a fresh 
topic. 

‘¢T should think thet little yaller dawg of 
St. George’s, would hev the’ leg ache the 
main part of the time,’”’ he observed, medi- 
tatively. ‘* He’s a tolerable hefty critter ter 
do the travelin’ he dees. He follers his 
marster everywheres. Why, last week, they 
two climbed the mountain twice in one day. 
I see ’em when they went up, and when they 
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come down. The dawg was all beat out the 
secont time.” 

‘¢ Cur’us taste the feller hez,”’ said Pettis. 
‘*T never see anybody thet liked ter burrer 
in out’n the way places ez much ez he doos. 
There this mornin’ he was up ter the dell, 
and yisterday I see him perched up onter the 
buryin’-ground wall, a drawrin’ of that row 
of old graves in the corner with a whittled- 
out stick of charcoal. I dunno what in tar- 
nation a feller wants roamin’ round by him- 
self, when he kin enjoy the company of his 
feller-bein’s. I, myself, am always suspi- 
cious of kerrycters thet air so onsociable. 
Seems ez ef there is suthin’ or other ’bout 
thet hain’t jest right.” 

‘In the head, d’ye mean ?”’ queried Zibe 
Potter. 

Waal,”—Job Pettis hesitated—“ in the 
head, sometimes, and in the nature, t’others. 
About this here St. George, I dunno jest 
exactly what I do mean, but I hev always 
considered him queer. He’s dreadful clost- 
mouthed about his business. Why, he’s 
ben here two months, and even the folks he 
boards with dunno anything about him, ex- 
cept thet he b’longs in Boston—leastways, 
he says he doos.”’ 

‘** He hez letters from there,’’ said Potter; 
‘* letters from there, and from New York, 
too. Hed one from Boston in ter-night’s 
mail—a letter in a man’s hand-writin’. And 
every time he’s been away fer a day he’s ben 
to Boston, Miss Hawkins says. She was 
speakin’ about it this mornin’.” 

“Ts thet true, Ly?” dem@nded Pettis, 
turning to the native. ‘‘Hez he bought 
Boston tickets down to the station ?” 

The native had been sitting with his eyes 
bent on the floor, a quiet, and, apparently, 
disinterested listener to the conversation. 
But at Job Pettis’s question, an angry frown 
darkened his face. 

**T ain’t no call ter tell what kinder tickets 
folks buys of me,” he replied, sullenly. “ Ef 
yer up ter any pumpin’ games, you’ve got 
a-holt of the wrong customer. Lysander 
Burritt mixes nor meddles in no man’s bus- 
iness but his own.” 2 

A grim smile irradiated Job’s sallow coun- 
tenance. | 

** Seems ter me yer natur’ hez hed a pow- 
erful changin’ about sence I saw ye last,” he 
said, dryly. ‘* Yer used ter hev a pretty 
lively curiosity.” 

‘* Tt never could ketch up ter yourn,” re- 
torted the native. 


‘There, there, boys,” interposed Zibe 
Potter; ‘‘don’t git ter sassin’ one another. 
Job, what doos make yer stir up Lysander, 
when you know he’s ez cantankerous ez an 
unbiled lobster 

‘*T ain’t perticerlarly cantankerous ez I 
know of,’’ said the native, still sullen; ‘‘ but 
I do hate ter hear folks tear other folk’s ker- 
rycters ter pieces. What’s Mr. St. George 
done, that Job Pettis should be suspectin’ 
him of sayin’ he went to Boston ef he 
didn’t ?” 

‘Be you a-gittin’ intimate with him, 


Ly?” demanded Pettis. ‘‘ You appear ter | 


feel sorter bound ter stand up fer him.” 

The native deigned to make no reply to 
this interrogation. 

‘¢ It’s five minutes ter ten,” he said, peer- 
ing at the round clock which hung on a peg 
in a distant corner; “‘ five minutes ter ten, 
and I guess I’ll be a-travelin’. I hed no idee 
*twas anywheres nigh so late. I wondered 
what made me feel so sleepy.”’ 

With a short ‘* good-night ” to the assem- 
bled company, he went out of the store. 
Potter looked after him curiously. 

‘¢ Now, what on earth kin hev stirred up 
Ly so?” he said. ‘* What hez got inter the 
man?” 

Pettis shrugged his shoulders. 

“ The old Harry, ez near ez I kin guess,” 
he answered, laughing. 


CHAPTER II. 


IMY HAWKINS carried out his design 

of calling at the station and thanking 

Mr. Burritt for the ten-cent piece. He was 
charmingly entertained by the native with 
a second exhibition of the workings of the 
‘“‘ apparatus,”’ supplemented by a feast of 
cornballs, bananas, and iced lemonade. In 
the course of conversation Mr. St. George’s 
name was mentioned, and the native in- 
quired if Himy liked him; to which interro- 
gation Himy replied in the affirmative, and 
then plunged into a glowing description of 
a charcoal sketch of Jim Bates’s black dog, 
‘*Cap’n,”’ which Mr. St. George had made 
and presented to Jim. Mr. St. George’s 
excellent qualities as a boarder were then 
lightly touched upon, and his habit of taking 
long, solitary walks alluded to, and Himy 
volunteered several bits of information re- 
garding the gentleman, one of them being 
that he had, that very afternoon, gone up to 
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Rocky Dell to finish a picture of Squire 
Millard’s cows, which he had begun upon 
the previous day. 

Mr. St. George went up to Squire Mil- 
lard’s place quite often, did he not? Mr. 
Burritt queried. 

Yes, Himy thought he did. Mr. St. 
George had ever so many pictures of the 
squire’s house, and of the great grove back 
of it. He sometimes went up there in the 
evening, too, for Jim Bates’s father had met 
him once or twice, as he was going home 
from Ziba Potter’s. He had a beautiful 
painting of Rocky Dell, with the waterfall 
dashing down its side, and the moon shining 
on the water, which hung at the foot of his 
bed. Mr. St. George said Squire Millard’s 
was a very fine estate, indeed. 

It was so delightful to talk and talk, and 
be listened to by a “grown up” man. 
Hitherto, no one had paid much regard to 
Himy’s words. He began to think that, at 
home, he was hardly appreciated. His Aunt 
Betsey never allowed him to speak at the 
table, unless he wished to be helped to food; 
and, at other periods when he ventured to 
utter a remark, she was accustomed to 
silence him by remarking, sternly, that 
‘little boys should be seen, but not heard.” 
He wondered how he could ever have 
thought Mr. Burritt cross and grim-looking. 
The time passed so rapidly, that he was as- 
tonished when the clock struck three. His 
Aunt Betsey had charged him to be at home 
by a quarter past, as she wished him to do 
some work about the yard; so, casting a last 
fond glance at the ‘‘ apparatus,” and prom- 
ising to repeat his visit at an early date, he 
bade a reluctant farewell to his new friend. 

About an hour after his departure, the 
native emerged from the station and wended 
his way down the village road. When he 
reached Potter’s store, he turned into the 
most casterly of the three highways that 
radiated from that point, and after walking 
about half a mile, struck across a meadow, 
and entered a thick grove of pines.- Follow- 
ing the winding path that traversed its 
length, he presently came in sight of an 
orchard, above whose tree-tops the tall chim- 
neys of a house were visible. Slackening 
his pace, he cautiously skirted the stone wall 
that bounded it, and, at length, at an abrupt 
turn in the path, paused. 

Before him lay a lovely scene. Away to 
the left stretched a long line of emerald 
meadows, dotted here and there by groups 


of mild-eyed cattle—to the right appeared a 
little dell, down whose side a tiny cascade 
foamed and sparkled in the sunshine; be- 
yond it rose a gentle eminence, crowned by 
a picturesque, red brick mansion, embowered 
amid honeysuckle and ivy; mistily blue in 
the far distance, towered the peak of the 
mountain whence the ‘‘ Centre ”’ derived its 
name. 

But at neither meadow, mountain, nor 
dancing stream did Lysander Burritt direct 
his gaze. His eyes, wide-opened, startled, 
fixed themselves upon a young man, who 
stood leaning against the trunk of a blasted 
willow-tree, which, half prostrate, overhung 
one edge of the dell. 

The young man had, evidently, been en- 

gaged in sketching, for an open portfolio, 
some pencils aud loose sbeets of paper were 
scattered over the grass at his feet. In one 
hand he held a partially completed drawing, 
in the other a half-smoked cigar. Appar- 
ently, however, he was not pleased with the 
quality of either article, for, suddenly, he 
tossed them both to the ground, and began 
to pace rapidly back and forth. Crouching 
in the shadow of a thicket of underbrush, 
Lysander Burritt watched his movements 
with the eager gaze of a wild animal intent 
upon its prey. 
. In utter unconsciousness of his proximity, 
the object of his vigilance continued his 
hasty walk. There was obvious impa- 
tience in every motion of his tall, lithe fig- 
ure, and occasionally a heavily drawn breath 
escaped his@ompressed lips. After a while 
he paused, and drew an envelope from his 
pocket. He regarded this a moment with 
an irresolute expression, then, glancing fur- 
tively around, as if fearful of detection, he 
dropped upon his knees beside the fallen 
tree, and pushed aside the tangled mass of 
briars which clustered in rank profusion 
around its trunk. 

The displacement of the vines disclosed a 
deep fissure among the roots of the tree. 
Into this the young man thrust the envelope, 
and then carefully replaced the tangled 
foliage in its natural position. His was 
manifestly a practiced hand, and, when his 
task was completed, there was nothing to 
indicate that leaf or twig had been disturbed. 
With a low sigh, he rose and began to collect 
his drawing implements. 

Lysander Burritt cowered lower and lower 
in his ambush, still watching with dilated, 
greedy eyes. The possibility of a discovery 
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of his hiding-place flashed across his mind, 
and, involuntarily, his hand stole to his 
inner coat-pocket, and grasped the handle of 
a revolver which rested there. But no such 
catastrophe occurred. The young man went 
calmly on with his work, and finally, after a 
last, scrutinizing glance at the willow, seized 
one of its swaying branches, and lightly 
swung himself over the edge of the dell. 
After a brief period of invisibility he re- 
appeared, clambering from rock to rock 
up the opposite side. For a moment or twe 
his straw hat glanced in and out among the 
trees; then he once more became invisible, 
and Burritt was alone with the willow and 
its secret. 

Lysander Burritt was not a man to pause 
and argue a nice point of honor with his 
conseience, when important issues were at 
stake. His creed might have been expressed 
in these words: ‘ Ef the means ter find out 
anything a man wants ter know is throwd in 
his way, and he lets ’em slip by, he’s a 
blamed fool.”” And Lysander Burritt never 
allowed the means to slip by him, without 
making, at least, one effort to grasp them. 

He emerged from the thicket, and, with 
cat-like footsteps, approached the tree. It 
was but the work of an instant to lift the 
briars, and draw the envelope from its 
hiping-place. It was undirected and un- 
sealed, and contained merely a slip of paper 
on which was written in pencil:— 


‘“*T must see you again. Yesterday he 
ordered me off the premises. Do not say 
no, I beseech you. Write where and when 
you will meet me. Hueu.” 


Once, twice, thrice, did Lysander Burritt 
peruse. this letter. He had just recom- 
menced it a fourth time, when a footstep 
sounded behind him, and, turning abruptly, 
his eyes encountered those of Job Pettis. 

There was a smile on Pettis’s face—a 
smile in which amusement, curiosity and 
scorn were singularly blended. For a mo- 
ment or so the two men regarded each other 
steadily. Then Pettis broke the silence. 

‘¢ ¢ Lysander Burritt mixes nor meddies in 
no man’s business,’”’ he said, slowly. ‘I 
believe I am coting the words used at Zibe 
Potter’s last night, kerrect.”’ 

believe ye be,” responded Burritt, 
shortly. ‘* Yer mem’ry ain’t failin’, so fur 
ez I hev ever seen.” 

Pettis approached him, and laid one hand 
upon his shoulder. 


‘Tt ain’t mixin’ nor meddlin’ in a man’s 
business ter sneak under the shadder of 
trees ter spy on his doin’s, I suppose ?”’ he 
said, searching Burriti’s countenance with 
keen, suspicious eyes. ‘It ain’t meddlin’ 
ter light out of yer hidin’-place and go and 
ferret out a letter which he hez hid away in 
a crack inatree. It aint’ meddlin’ ter open 
thet letter and read it through nigh half a 
dozen times. Oh, no; not by no means! 
Whatever else Lysander Burritt is, he ain’t 
no mixer nor no meddler in other men’s 
affairs.” 


Burritt shook off his hand, and, folding ~ 


his arms, leaned composedly against a tree. 

‘¢ Did you foller me to peek and listen, ez 
you peeked and listened on the square and 
Mr. St. George, yisterday?”’ he asked, 
quietly. 

I foller you!’ echoed Pettis, dis- 
dainfully; ‘‘foller you? Do you think Job 
Pettis hez nothin’ more pertick’ler to do 
than foller you around? No; I did not fol- 
ler you! I come through the grove from 
Parkes’s pasture, a-intendin’ ter cut across 
the dell ter the village; and, comin’ across 
you, squattin’ in among them bushes, I was 
so took aback I stopped. I was jest a-goin’ 
ter speak ter ye, when I spied Mr. St. George 
a-tuckin’ somethin’ inter that willer. I 
didn’t know whether Id best say anything 
or not, then, fur I didn’t know what was up, 
and while I stood ondecided, he went off. 
Then up you got, dove fur the tree, and took 
out a letter and read it, and then I come for- 
ard.’ I’ve ben standin’ right behind ye fur 
all of three minutes, but you was so took up 
with the letter, you wouldn’t hev noticed ef 
a roarin’ wild beast hed ben clost ter yer 
heels.”’ 

‘“‘And who,” said Burritt, calmly, ‘‘ who, 
Job Pettis, hez told you thet I hedn’t a right 
ter read thet letter? What proof hev yer 
thet it wasn’t put in the tree fur me ter take 
out? Ishouldn’t suppose thet from where 
you stood, you could read the direction on 
the envelope ? ”’ 

Pettis broke into a short, scornful laugh. 

‘Actin’ hain’t your forty, Lysander,” he 
said, dryly. ‘‘ Last night, when you was so 
anxious ter defend Mr. St. George, and was 
so sot ag’in gossipin’ and meddlin’,I sus- 
pected thet you hed your own reasons fur 
your suddin fit of vartue, and you can’t fool 
me to-day no more then you did last night. 
I ain’t quite thick-headed enough ter believe 
thet you would let Mr. St. George go ter the 
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work of buryin’ thet letter in the tree, when 
by takin’ six steps, more or less, you could 
hev talked with him face ter face, ef it hed 
ben yourn. It ain’t yourn—no more yourn 
then it is mine; and ef ye don’t make a rea- 
sonable explanation of yer doin’s, I shell put 
a flea inter Mr. St. George’s ear; and it’ll be 
a flea thet’ll hop, too.” 

*¢ You'll be a darned fool ef you do,” said 
Burritt; ‘‘a blarsted darned fool. Look-a- 
here, Job Pettis,’ he continued, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘ you hev knowed me fur years. Did I 
ever act like an onreasonable critter? You 
oughter hev the sense ter think thet I must 
hev good reasons fur what I do. °Tain’t fur 
no light cause thet a man opens another 
man’s letters.”’ 

‘“* Folks hez ben known to have done sech 
things from no heftier cause than curiosi- 
ty,” responded Pettis, tranquilly. ‘ But 
thet hain’t neither here nor there. I hev 
said ef you couldn’t show good reasons fur 
yer cantacos, I should drop a hint ter St. 
George, but ef you can and will ’»—— 

Will!” interrupted Burritt, grimly; “I 
ruther guess I shell be obleeged to, or else 
hev you cacklin’ all over Joy Mountain. 
And ez its got ter be done, I’ll do it now, 
and hev it over with. This here St. George 
thet ye hev so much sympathy fur, is one of 
the biggest villains thet ever lived outside 
a prison’s walls. Ter speak plain, Job Pet- 
tis ’—involuntarily his voice sank to a semi- 
whisper—*‘ he’s the perfessional thet broke 
inter Square Millard’s house three weeks 
ago, and stoled his silver and his darter’s 
gold watch and di’mon’s.”’ 

Pettis thrust both hands into his pockets, 
and regarded his companion with an incred- 
ulous stare. 

‘* Who says so?” he at length demanded. 

‘* Nobody but Lysander Burritt,” replied 
the owner of that name; “‘ but ye needn’t 
open yer eyes 30, Job. It hain’t a very won- 
derful statement ter make. Jest stop yer- 
self and think a minute. Was there ever a 
burglar knowed in Joy Mountain till this 
here St. George come here ter stay? No. 
Hez he ever told anybody why he is stayin’ 
sech a long spell, and what business brought 
him here? No. Does he hev anything ter 
say ter anybody in the village ez any respect- 
able man would? No. You said yerself last 
night, thet you thought there was suthin’ 
wrong about him. And then there’s his 
name, too. Hugh St. George! Sounds ez 
ef he got it out’n a story paper. They say 
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them perfessionals all hez a nickname ter go 
by. But I hev got suthin’ more ter offer 
then suspicions—I hev got proof,’ he 
added, as Pettis was about to speak. “See 
here.” 

He opened his pocket-book and took from 
one of its compartments a folded slip of 
paper. It was the message that Mr. St. 
George had sent to the station on the previ- 
ous evening. Succintly Burritt gave an 
account of his conversation with Himy 
Hawkins 

‘** Ez quick ez the boy said thet about the 
ring, I knowed I hed struck the man,”’ he 
added, in conclusion; ‘ and thet, ef I played 
my cards right, I stood a fair chance of 
hookin’ in that five hundred dollars. I made 
up my mind thet there was only one way ter 
find out, anyway, and thet was by spyin’ on 
the man. Twas ter spy on him thet I come 
up here ter the grove ter-day.”’ 

‘‘And hez the letter you found helped you 
any ?”’ inquired Pettis. 

Burritt handed it to him silently. 

Pettis ran through it two or three times. 

‘* Hev you any idee who it is meant fur? ” 
he asked, at length. 

Burritt shook his head. 

‘* Thet letter is a sort of upsetter ter my 
plans,” he replied, disconsolately. ‘It 
seemed easy enough ter spy on the doin’s of 
St. George, seein’ ez I hed thet little fool of 
a Himy right under my thumb, and could 
pump him all day without his suspectin’ a 
thing; but it’s clear ter my mind thet there’s 
a pair on ’em workin’ together, and I no 
more know who the other one is, than I 
know whether King Solomon was light fa- 
vored or dark—and what’s more yit, I dunno 
how ter find him out.’’ 

‘¢ There don’t seem ter be no way ter do 
thet,’ said Pettis, thoughtfully. ‘ The best 
thing fur you ter do, is ter set this letter 
back in the tree, and resk the chance of git- 
tin’ holt of the answer before St. George 
doos. This letter’ll prob’bly be took out 
ter-night, and ef you or I kin git up here by 
daybreak ter-morrer, I guess we kin nab the 
other feller’s. It’s a resky job, though, 
meddlin’ with the work of perfessionals.”’ 

‘*T°ll resk a good deal fer a couple of hun- 
dred dollars,” said Lysander Burritt, quiet- 
ly. ‘‘Share and share alike, Pettis, ef we 
onearth the critters j’intly.” . 

Pettis nodded. He was already kneeling 
by the willow-tree. Although scarcely as 
expert as Mr. St. George, he arranged the 
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vines with considerable skill. Burritt 
watched him with moody eyes. What evil 
genius had sent this man to wring his secret 
from his breast? He had had no alternative 
but to confide in him. He had been, as it 
were, driven by fate to invite his assistance 
in watching St. George, and consequently 
compelled to offer him a share of the reward 
which, if successful, he would obtain. It 
was almost maddening to see the five hun- 
dred dollars, which had seemed just within 
his grasp, shrink to the paltry sum of two 
hundred and fifty. Yet Job Pettis’ silence 
must be bought—— 

‘* We hed better not be seen together, Ly- 
sander,”’ said Job, arising from the ground, 
and suddenly interrupting Burritt’s bitter 
meditations. ‘‘I’ll go across the dell, and 
you go back the way you came. The less 
intimit we seem ter be, the better fur our 
purposes. I'll sneak round here ter-morrer 
mornin’ ’bout four o’clock, and see ef there’s 
ary thing from St. George’s pardner.”’ 

Actually the man was assuming the man- 
agement of the whole business. One might 
imagine that he had discovered St. George’s 
villany. A flush of anger crimsoned Ly- 
sander Burritt’s cheek, and he set his teeth 
tightly together; but he said nothing, merely 
nodding acquiescence, and mechanically 
turned toward the grove. 

‘* Share and share alike, you know,” Pet- 
tis called after him. ‘* Thet is, of course, ef 
we work together.”’ 

‘“* Ef we do,’ muttered Burritt, between 
his clenched teeth. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, 
aloud. 


CHAPTER III. 


N the following morning, Job Pettis 
made his appearance in the station at 
an early hour. Burritt greeted him with a 
smile that showed no trace of the coldness 
which had characterized his demeanor the 
previous day. 
Well?” he said, interrogatively, as his 
visitor dropped into a chair. : 
“I’ve got suthin’,’’ Pettis replied, tossing 
a slip of paper on the desk; ‘‘ but whether 
it’s the answer to St. George’s letter, it 
would puzzle a lawyer ter tell. Ef it is, it’s 
a queer sort of dockyment, and fur from sat- 
isfactory; ef it ain’t”——- He paused ab- 
ruptly, and stared at Burritt. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, Ly?” he asked, in a startled tone. 
** You look ez ef you was seein’ a ghost.” 


Burritt passed his hand over his face, 
which had suddenly become pallid. 

** Tt ain’t anything,” he answered, with a 
feeble attempt at a smile; ‘* nothin’ only one 
of them dizzy spells I’m subjec’ to. I never 
know when they’re a-comin’. Goon, Job, 
and don’t mind me. I’m all right.” 

‘*T was goin ter say ef it ain’t an answer 
ter St. George’s letter, thet there’s more’n 
two of ’em a correspondin’,’”’ continued Pet- 
tis; ‘‘there’s three of ’em—three of ’em 
makin’ a postoffice of thet old tree, and 
mebbe more’n that number. But still it 
may be the answer. The feller may hev his 
reasons fur writin’ in this blind sort of a 
way. You kin read what he says, and then 
tergether we may be able ter make head and 
tail of it.” 

Burritt spread the paper open upon his 
desk. It was but a scrap, a half-leaf appar- 
ently torn from a memorandum-book, and 
much soiled and crumpled. There was asin- 
gle line scrawled upon it in bold, but irregu- 
lar handwriting. 


“* J. M. has $500 cash in the house. 
“ P.” 


The pallor of Lysander Burritt’s face 
deepened. 

‘* When did you find this ?” he asked, and 
a slight tremulousness was perceptible in his 
tones. 

‘“T was ruther late,” Pettis answered. 
“T didn’t git over ter the dell till about 
quarter past four. I knowed, ez quick ez 
my eye lighted onter the tree, thet some one 
hed ben afore me, fur things didn’t look ez 
I left °em yisterday. Then I looked inter 
the crack, and found St. George’s letter 
gone, and in its place this dirty little mite of 
paper. But what do you make of it, Ly?” 

**T dunno what ter think,’”’ Burritt re- 
plied, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Seems ez ef it can’t 
be the answer to St. George’s note.” 

** Jest what I say,” said Pettis. ‘‘ There’s 
more’n two of ’em in this business—there’s 
nobody knows how many. Square Millard 
didn’t make no mistake, I reckon, when he 
said the burglary was the work of perfes- 
sionals. I think, ez I said, we hev a good 
deal of an undertakin’ on our hands.” 

He shook his head dubiously. 

A swift, dark smile flitted across Burritt’s 
face. 


‘* You kin give.up yer share of the busi- . 


ness, Pettis, ef yer wanter,’’ he said, quietly. 
‘*T begun it alone, and I guess I kin man- 
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age ter kerry it for’ard, even if -you back 
out.”’ 

*¢ Oh, I don’t think I shell back out,” re- 
joined Pettis, meditatively. ‘I only meant 
ter say thet we hed better proceed cautious. 
*Tain’t reasonable ter suppose thet perfes- 
sionals ain’t always on the lookout ter see ef 
anyone hez suspicions of ’em.”’ 

‘** But they wouldn’t be likely ter hev their 
eyes on us,” said Burritt. ‘ Ef St. George 
hed hed any fear of me, he wouldn’t hev 
sent thet telegram to his Boston agents so 
bold. I wish, though,” he added, anxiously, 
‘you hedn’t spoke ag’in him at Potter’s 
Tuesday night. What set you ter bein’ sus- 
picious of him, Job?” 

“TI scurcely know,” answered Pettis. 
“*Seein’ him always prowlin’ in out’n-the- 
way places, and hevin’ nothin’ ter do with 
his feller bein’s, I got the idee there was 
suthin’ queer about the man—though it 
never once entered my head thet he was a 
perfessional burglar. He don’t hev a scoun- 
drelly look, yer know. He’s sorter han’- 
some.”’ 

“Them kind of kerrycters gen’rally is,” 
said Burritt. ‘‘ Satan kin appear ez an angel 
of light ef he hez a p’int to kerry. But 
we'll h’ist this wolf’s sheep’s clothin’ off’n 
him before many days is over.” 

‘Ef we don’t git ketched afore we git 
a-holt of the wool,’’ interpolated Pettis, 
laughing. ‘‘ But what track air ye goin’ ter 
strike out on, anyway, Ly?” he continued, 
relapsing into seriousness. ‘‘ Of course, J. 
M. must mean John Millard; and, somehow 
or ’nother the critter thet writ this, hez 
found out thet he hez five hunderd dollars in 
the house, and is waitin’ orders from St. 
George, who seems ter be the gang boss. 
Hed we better speak ter the square ? ” 

‘* And git kicked out of his door fur our 
pains ?”? returned Burritt, scornfully. ‘‘ No, 
no, Job; wait till we git somethin’ solid ter 
stand on—wait till we have St. George’s 
answer ter this in our hands. Then we’ll 
talk.” 

Pettis rose. 

“*T must be a-goin’,’”’ he said, ‘‘ fur I left 
my work at sixes and sevens. But about 
the note? It must be got back ter the tree, 
and somebody must take a look towards 
night, ter see ef the other letter hez ben 
posted. I’m helpin’ Seth Ormsbee build a 
shed, and 1 dunno how ter spare the time 
ter go back ter the dell. Can’t you run up, 
when Sarah comes down here ? ” 


“Yes, I guess so,’”? answered Burriit, 
carelessly. ‘‘Shell I see you ag’in ter- 
day ? 

Pettis hesitated. 

‘Ter tell you the truth, Lysander,” he 
said, at length, ‘‘ I don’t think it’s best fur 
us ter git too intimit. Perfessional thieves 
is a good deal like Injuns—you dunno jest 
when they’re aspyin’ on ye. Ef they should 
see us prowlin’ the woods and then talkin’ 
together, they might suspect suthin’. We'd 
oughter work ez sly ez hawks. You kin go 
up ter the dell, and ef you git anything, send 
one of the boys that’s always hangin’ round 
the station up after me. I don’t think it 
best ter come myself onnecessarily.”’ 

** All right,’’ responded Burritt; and, al- 
though he spoke quietly, a gleam of some- 
thing very much like triumph flashed, for a 
moment, from his eyes. 

The employees of the Mountain Branch 
Railroad, and the various individuals who 
transacted business at Joy Mountain Centre 
Station that morning, found the station- 
master in an exceedingly cheerful frame of 
mind. His was not an especially jovial dis- 
position, and this sudden accession of good 
spirits created no little surprise among those 
best acquainted with his character. As the 
day advanced, the cheerfulness increased to 
positive jollity, and rumors of ‘ Burritt’s 
cur’us behavior’? reached Zibe Potter’s 
store, and became an absorbing topic of con- 
versation among the habitués of that empo- 
rium. Potter himself refused to give an 
opinion. His unfailing reply to all interro- 
gations, was:— 

‘*We shall see when he gits here this 
evenin’.”’ 

But when evening arrived, Burritt failed 
to appear, much to the discomfiture of the 
storekeeper, and disappointment of those 
who had been fortunate enough to behold, 
in person, the phenomenal spectacle of ‘* Ly 
Burritt kerryin’ on dowa ter the station.” 
As the next best thing to seeing him, they 


resumed their speculations regarding the 


cause of his unprecedented conduct, and 
really derived considerable consolation by so 
doing. The general verdict was, that ‘‘ Ly 
seemed ter be gittin’ a leetle cranky.” 

In blissful ignorance of the sensation he 
had created, Lysander Burritt, at the very 
hour when the discussion of his ‘ doin’s” 
had become most animated in the grocery, 
was quietly proceeding along the winding 
path which he had traversed on the previous 
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day. The village clock slowly chimed the 
hour of eight, as he emerged from its seclu- 
sion and paused upon the outskirts of the 
dell. All around him was the beauty and 
duskiness of a summer evening. Pendant 
in the western sky appeared the moon, a 
crescent of gold; below it, a single superb 
star hung tremulously on the verge of the 
horizon, as if half afraid to sink down out of 
sight. The air was heavy with the fragrance 
of pines and clover-blossoms. The cascade 
murmured gently over the rocks, and the 
breezes responded with tender sighs and 
loving whispers. Faint echoes of village 
life floated on the hushed air, softened by 
distance into low, harmonious tones. 

Lysander Burritt pushed back his straw 
hat, and allowed the cool zephyrs to fan his 
heated brow. Without being particularly 
impressed by his surroundings, he was con- 
scious of something that tranquilized his 
spirit, and filled his heart with a calm de- 
light. ‘It’s an oncommonly fine night,” 
he observed, half aloud; and then his 
thoughts reverted to the events that had 
transpired during the past two days, and, as 
he ran them over in his mind, that swift, 
triumphant gleam again flashed from his 
eyes. 

He moved forward. The tremulous star 
had disappeared, and the moon was sinking 
fast. Low in the south, like an eye of fire, 
scintillated the red Antares; overhead, beau- 
tifully blue, blazed the magnificent Vega. 
Innumerable lesser lights were beginning to 
gem the cloudless vault of Heaven. On 
earth the stillness and duskiness increased. 
Weird shadows flitted hither and thither 
across the dell, and a thousand fantastic 
shapes were evolved from the deepening 
gloom of the grove. The fallen tree, with 
its clustering vines, resembled the figure of 
some gigantic wood-spirit, wrapped in a tat- 
tered mantle. The sighing of the breezes 
sank to a breathless silence; the very music 
of the cascade became hushed. 

Lysander Burritt moved to the willow, and 
sank on his knees beside it. But at the mo- 
ment his hands touched the vines, the faint 
echo of footfalls, and the rustle of feminine 
garments, immediately followed by the sono- 
rous tones of a man’s voice, fell on his ear. 
Presently two figures came into view, slowly 
walking along the path that wound from the 
mansion down to the dell. For one instant 
the pulsation of Lysander Burritt’s heart 
seemed to cease. The figures were those of 


Hugh St. George,Jand Squire Millard’s only 
daughter, Helen. 

Lysander Burritt remained motionless, 
his eyes dilated, his breath coming in quick 
gasps. Here, on the very spot which he and 
his confederates had made their headquar- 
ters, was this burglar with the daughter of 
the very man whom, circumstances indicat- 
ed, he was, even then, plotting to rob, and, 
perhaps, murder—the woman from whom he 
had stolen money and silver and jewels. 
Yet he seemed in no wise shamed by any 
remembrance of past conduct. His head 
was carried as erectly as that of an innocent 
man. 

And the girl. How confidingly she leaned 
on his arm, and gazed up into his face. In 
imagination, Burritt could see the expres- 
sion with which his dark, handsome eyes 
looked into hers, and it did not require the 
aid of imagination to interpret the subtle 
tenderness that pervaded his deep, rich 
tones. Why were these two together ? 

They came nearer and nearer the willow, 
but so completely absorbed were they in one 
another, that the man crouching on the 
ground was unobserved. Fragments of 
their conversation floated to Lysander Bur- 
ritt’s ear. 

‘Tf you would only say that you love me, 
Helen,” said Mr. St. George, pleadingly. 
‘¢ Surely you might allow me that one little 
crumb of comfort.” — 

She made an inaudible reply. 

He continued:— 

‘*'You need only say yes. That is not a 
very hard word to pronounce. I would say 
it a thousand times to make you happy.” 

Again her answer was undistinguishable. 

St. George uttered a low exclamation that 
had about it a ring of impatience. 

‘*T know your heart is mine,’ he said, 
with all the sweet imperiousness of a lover. 
‘*'You betray yourself in every glance of 
those starry eyes, in every pressure of those 
little hands, in every tone of that dear voice. 
Then why not make a confession in words ? 
Say ‘I love you, Hugh,’ just once.” 

And this man dared address such language 
to Squire Millard’s daughter! Lysander 
Burritt’s blood rushed over him in a hot, 
angry torrent. The villain! He had doubtless 
objects of his own to be obtained by wooing 
this girl. Where had they met, and when? 
Probably he had encountered her in some of 
his solitary rambles; an accident, or, per- 
haps, his own boldness alone, had served to 
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make them acquainted, and his handsome 
eyes and curling moustache had done the 
rest. Poer, infatuated girl! To what horri- 
ble fate was she rushing? Lysander Burritt 
could scarcely restrain himself from spring- 
ing forward and dragging her away from the 
scoundrel’s side. 

Miss Millard averted her head, and once 
more St. George’s pleading accents were 
heard. 

‘*T know your father has taken an unac- 
countable dislike to me; but, perhaps, in 
time, his prejudices might be overcome. 
Were you once my wife ’””—— 

‘Do not ask me to disobey my father, 
Hugh. I will not marry you without his 
consent.” 

_ But should I ever be able to obtain it, 
you will? ”’ exclaimed St. George, eagerly. 

didn’t 

Miss Millard really appeared unable to 
complete the sentence, and—oh, horrors! 
St. George threw his arm about her waist. 
For an instant she struggled, but resistance 
was vain; and, presently, the sound of not 
one, but two, three, four, five, tender, lin- 
gering kisses smote the air. It was more 
than Lysander Burritt couldendure. Invol- 
untarily he made a step forward, when sud- 
denly, with a low, prolonged growl, a dog 
crashed through the underbrush and sprang 
upon him. 

Burritt was by no means a coward, but 
the suddenness of the attack so startled him 
that he uttered a shout of terror. This 
seemed to increase the fury of the animal, 
which bounded at his throat. Witha mighty 
effort, Burritt struggled to his feet. He 
heard St. George’s voice call, ‘‘ Down, 
Sancho, down!’’ and then his foot caught in 
the briars, and he fell heavily across the 
prostrate tree. A shower of sparks seemed 
to be falling around him; he experienced a 
sensation of blindness, suffocatien, and pain, 
then suddenly all became a blank. 

When he recovered consciousness, he was 
lying in his bed at home. A dim light 
burned in the room, and flitting hither and 
thither were two figures, that, at length, 
resolved themselves into his daughter Sarah, 
and Dr. Temple, the village physician. Bur- 
ritt endeavored to rise, but a sharp, swift 
pain darted through his body, and he fell 
back upon the pillows with a groan. In- 
stantly Dr. Temple glided to his side. 

‘‘ What is the matter with me?’’ cried 
Burritt, wildly. 


**You have fallen and bruised yourself 
severely,”” Dr. Temple replied, soothingly; 
‘* and now you must lie perfectly quiet and 
ask no questions. To-morrow, pérhaps, you 
may be able to talk.’’ 


For three days Lysander Burritt was con- 
fined to his bed, and these three days were, 
to him, a season of the deepest anxiety. 
Being forbidden to receive visitors, he was 
necessarily debarred from communicating 
with Job Pettis, the sole individual with 
whom he could converse upon the topic 
nearest his heart. From his daughter, 
Sarah, he learned that, after his accident, he 
had been carried to his home by two serving- 
men of Squire Millard’s; and, that, on the 
following day, Mr. St. George had called at 
the house and inquired if he were seriously 
injured. How Mr. St. George should dare 
to proclaim his connection with the affair, 
was a problem he was unable to solve. Be- 
side his mental disquietude, his physical 
suffering paled to insignificance. 

But to all things human there is an end, 
and the day at length arrived when the 
invalid was allowed to establish himself, 
amid numberless pillows and blankets, upon 
the sitting-room lounge, and was informed 
that he might talk to his heart’s content. 
And, following close upon this permission, 
came Himy Hawkins, laden with a great 
basket of fruit, and a huge boquet of sweet- 
william and feathery southernwood, the 
floral tribute being the products of his own, 
little, corner garden plot. 

Himy Hawkins had been deeply grieved 
over his friend’s illness, and was rejoiced at 
seeing him again; and Burritt was no less 
delighted to behold the boy’s round, freckled 
face. He eagerly inquired if Himy could tell 
him any news. Himy shook his head slow- 
ly. There was no news that he knew of. 

‘* Nobody merried or dead in the village, 
then ?’’ queried the sick man. 

Himy’s face brightened. 

‘‘There hain’t nobody merried,’’ he an- 
swered; ‘‘ but there’s somebody goin’ ter be. 
It’s Mr. St. George. He told Aunt Betsey 
this mornin’ thet he was goin’ ter be merried 
ter Miss Millard this fall. And ain’t it 
nice ?’’ added the lad, ingenuously. ‘‘ Now 
she kin wear his di’mon’ ring, and it’ll be 
most ez good ez gittin’ back her own thet 
the burglars stole.’’ 

Burritt leaned back upon the pillows, and 
his face became so pallid that Himy thought 
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he was going todie. Seeing the boy’s alarm, 
the invalid smiled faintly. 

nothin’,’’ he said, reassuringly; 
‘‘only the sharp pain thet shoots through 
one of my legs. But, Himy, I want you ter 
do an arrant furme. Will ye?” 

‘*T’ll do jest ez many ez you say,” an- 
swered Himy, delighted to render any ser- 
vice to his kind friend. ‘* Where’ll I go 
fust ?” 

‘* Up ter Job Pettis’s house,’’—the fever- 
ish impatience of Burritt’s tone was a sur- 
prise to himself—‘“‘ and run ez fast ez you 
kin. Tell him ter come down here right 
away, ez quick ez he kin git over the ground. 
Tell him I’m in a hurry. I want ter see 
him, and must see him ter once. Make 
haste.” 

Himy departed upon his mission, at a gait 
somewhere between a trot and a canter. 
But, despite the peremptory summons, two 
hours elapsed ere Pettis made his appear- 
ance at Burritt’s bedside. The sick man 
greeted him with the interrogation, almost 
fiercely uttered :— 

‘*Is Miss Millard a-goin’ ter marry thet 
feller?” 

Pettis surveyed him with an expression of 
innocent wonder, that would have done cred- 
it to a professional actor. 

What feller?’ he inquired, at last. 

Burritt’s face crimsoned with anger. 

‘‘ What feller?” he repeated, hoarsely. 
‘*'You know very well what feller. What 
feller should I mean but thet white faced 
scoundrel, St. George ? 

Pettis smiled. 

‘¢ That’s where our jedgment went a leetle 
astray, Burritt,” he said, quietly. ‘ Mr. St. 
George didn’t happen ter be a scoundrel, 
after all.” 

‘* What do you mean?” demanded Bur- 
ritt, starting to an upright position. “What 
do you mean by talkin’ so?” 

‘¢ Lookee here, Ly Burritt,’’ and Job Pet- 
tis’s voice grew stern and impressive, “I 
hev a leetle account ter square with you, and 
it may jest ez well be settled now. Listen. 
You promised, the day I come on you in‘the 
dell, ter do the fair thing by me, if I would 
help you track out this St. George, who, 
you’d got inter yer head, was the burglar 
thet broke into Square Millard’s. I keered 
nothin’ about the five hunderd dollars re- 
ward. Ef you hed struck the burglar, you 
was the man intitled ter the cash. But 
somethin’ in your manner made me suspect 


you was a-deceivin’ of me, while yet you 
talked so glib, and I laid a leetle trap which, 
ez I expected, you fell right inter head over 
heels. I said I would go ter the dell next 
mornin’ at four o’clock, and see if there was 
ary answer ter St. George’s letter. Wal, 
thet evenin’ I hid myself away in the grove, 
ter see ef I could ketch a glimpse of the one 
thet letter was intended fur. I did ketch a 
glimpse. I see Miss Helen Millard steal 
down ter thet tree, take out the letter, and 
kerry it up ter her house. In about three- 
quarters of an hour, down she come ag’in, 
and put an answer back. Then I knowed 
we was on the wrong track, and thet what- 
ever St. George was, he was not a burglar. 
I could guess pretty nigh how Miss Millard 
felt towards him, fur she kissed the letter 
thet she took from the tree. 

‘* Ez soon ez Miss Millard was out of 
sight, I took out her note and read it. I hed 
ter do this ter help along the trap I was set- 
tin’ fur you. Ez nigh ez I kin remember, it 
said, ‘I dare not see you ag’in. Do not ask 
me to,’ and warn’t signed with no name. 
I put it back in the willer and went home; 
but, by three o’clock next mornin’, 1 was 
once more in thet dell. Things turned out 
jest ez I expected. You come up there and 
took the letter out. I see you do it with my 
own eyes, and I read yer plan like a printed 
page, You cale’lated thet I would go up 
there at four and find nothin’, and you cale’- 
lated ter keep on stealin’ the letters, and ter 
keep me quiet by some trumped-up story.” 

Burritt’s pale face had become ghastly, 
but he said nothing. Pettis continued:— 

“Ez soon ez I scented yer game, I writ 
thet note about J. M. and the five hunderd 
in cash, and kerried it ter you as a ginuine 
article. You took it all in fair corn. It 
makes me laugh, now, ter think of how you 
looked. I never see you so upset. Then I 
made excuses fur not goin’ up ter the dell, 
and acted ez ef I was half afraid, and you 
chuckled ter yerself, thinkin’ everything was 
workin’ so’s ter place things all in yer 
hands. You cale’lated ter hook in the re- 
ward, and skin me out of myshare. But, 
while you was up to the dell a-puttin’ Miss 
Millard’s letter and mine inter the tree, I 
went ter Mr. St. George and told him the 
hull story. I thought he would a-died 
a-laughin’, but he was mad, too. Ter finish 
matters up, he met Miss Millard, by acci- 
dent, near the dell while you was there, and 
then his dog sot onto you, and you fell 
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down and nigh killed yerself. And the up- 
shot of the matter was, thet Miss Millard 
was so frightened she forgot all about her 
beau, and run up ter her house fur help. 
And then down come the square himself. 

‘* There was a rampage then. Liddy Pen- 
nell hed ben sewin’ fur Miss Millard all day, 
and she hed’nt gone hum, and she told me 
the hull story, furshe heard it all. It seems 
thet this here St. George and Miss Millard 
hed met at Niagary last year, and thet was 
why he come ter Joy Mountain. But the 
square, fur no reasonable cause, ez Liddy 
hez found out, hed took a notion ag’in him, 
and wouldn’t gin his consent ter the match. 
So they hed this secret correspondence, and 
the willer was the postoffice. But, after you 
was kerried hum, St. George hed it hot and 
heavy with the square. The square called 
St. George all the names in the dictionary, 
and then Miss Millard she got mad, and up 
and said she’d hev her beau ef she hed ter 
run away with him. At that the square— 
you know jest how streaked he is—all of a 


suddin, come around and said he was willin’. © 


So, ef you ain’t onearthed a burglar, you hev 
made a match, Lysander.”’ 

Burritt had listened to Pettis’s story with- 
out uttering a syllable; but, as the narrator 
paused for breath, he exclaimed, vehement- 
ly:— 

“* But the ring, Job; the ring and the tele- 

m! ” 

Job Pettis stared at him with wide open, 
amazed eyes. 

‘In the name of goodness, Lysander Bur- 
ritt,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you air burglar crazy! 


Mr. St. George draws picters, and writes 
stories fur a magazine, and thet telegram 
was about a story by the name of ‘ The 
Rings.’ Ez fur the di’mon’ ring, it jest hap- 
pened ter be set suthin’ like Miss Millard’s, 
and thet is all.’’ 

Burritt turned his face away with a groan. 

‘*Do they know this mess down ter Pot- 
ter’s?”’ he asked, presently. 

ain’t told ’em,” said Pettis; I 
ain’t calc’latin’ to.” 

After his recovery, there was a marked 
change in Lysander Burritt’s demeanor to- 
wards Himy Hawkins. He relapsed into his 
old-time grimness, and the boy no longer re- 
ceived pressing invitations to visit the sta- 
tion and see the “apparatus”? work. The 
bewildered Himy could never clearly under- 
stand how this state of affairs came about, 
and he passed many weary hours in mourn- 
ing over his departed joys. 

Mr. St. George’s wedding occurred in 
October, and on that occasion Himy was 
feasted on ices and salads anil wedding-cake, 
besides being allowed to cast an old shoe 
after the carriage containing the happy 
pair; and, for the time being, he forgot his 
sorrows. But, after traversing this one ver- 
dant oasis, his path reverted to the sandy 
desert of his blasted hopes. 

One day, about a month after the mar- 
riage, Job Pettis strolled into the station. 

“'They’ve found them burglars, Ly,” he 
said, carelessly. ‘‘A New York detective 
ketched ’em in Philadelphy. They was per- 
fessionals;’’ and, MAving delivered this re- 
mark, he turned and walked away. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 
“ With its heart of gold aglow.” —C, H. Barstow. 


lonely, silent, sunless hours 
Thou comest like a wand’ring child 
Of Summer, lost in leafless bowers, 
Astray in Winter’s dreary wild. 


Lone peerless flower, thou needst not fear | 
The test of June’s most radiant light. 
Why should thou wait the closing year 
To spread thy petals waxen white? 


The shiv’ring birds forget to sing 
The happy songs of Spring-time’s glow; 
And then the Christmas joy-bells ring, 
And thou bring’st forth thy fairest show. 


And I am glad to think that He 
Who did these fragile blossoms mould 
Hath held them back in love, that we 
Might joy the more when they unfold. 


And for our souls, when they have lost 
The worldly good we valued so, 

He still hath gifts of priceless cost 
In winter seasons to bestow. 


O friend, whate’er the trouble be 
That robs thy heart of its repose, 

God sends this token unto thee— 
The message of the Christmas rose. 
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BEYOND DESOLATION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 12. 


We Boarp A WE Founp 
THERE.—THE Mysterious CHEST.—CARRIE 
McDovueat AN HEtress.—RETURN OF THE 
AGAIN. 


UR feeling of eager curiosity was tem- 
pered by one of awe, I might almost 
say, of terror, as we threw in our oars along 
side the vessel. We climbed her slippery 
side and stood on deck. No living being 
greeted us; no sound met our ears but the 
slight creaking and rattling from aloft. All 
was darkness and solitude! 

McDougal threw a glance round at the po- 
sition of the brig and the shore, and, as the 
oldest officer, at once assumed command. 

‘¢ Get an anchor off the bow at once, and 
rouse up the small lower chain,” said he. 
‘“We must bring her up very soon, if we 
want to save her afloat.” ' 

All could see as well as he, that it was no 
time to investigate the mystery now. So we 
turned to with a will. The chain was easily 
hauled on deck, but to clear the anchor and 
bend it was a work of some time, as every- 
thing and everywhere was so coated with 
ice. But all was ready at last, and the small- 
er anchor being dropped, was found suffi- 
cient to bring her up. The other was also 
cleared away, but held in reserve. 

‘“* Now, then, boys, let’s explore below the 
deck,’ said the captain, lighting a lantern 
which we had brought with us from the 
shore. 

Following his lead, we all crowded into 
the cabin. A cold chill seemed to strike 
each of us as we stepped within the door. I 
pushed my head forward between those in 
advance of me, who had suddenly stopped, 
gazing upon the dead body of a man which 
lay under the cabin table, as if it had been 
caught and become wedged there, after slid- 
ing from side to side by the rolling motion 
of the brig. The body was in a good state 
of preservation, owing to the intensely cold 
weather. | 

I noticed a lantern above the 
table, and pulled it down that we might have 
more light to pursue our investigations. 
But the little remnant of oil was congealed 
so as to be nearly useless. But with this 


lighted, I groped my way into the steward’s 
pantry, and among the chaos of loose arti- 
cles and small stores tumbled about in con- 
fusion, I found a box half full of tallow can- 
dies. Several of these were soon ablaze, and 
light was thrown upon the whole scene. 

The after-cabin was quite small—the ves- 
sel not being above two hundred tons, and 
had no stern windows. There were two 
state-rooms on each side, and a trap-door in 
the centre leading into the run or lazaretto, 
which stood open. As the dead man’s legs 
were in the way of descending into it, it was 
necessary to draw him aside, and in doing 
80, his face came full into view from beneath 
the table. It had, apparently, undergone 
little or no change since his death, the cause 
of which was but too apparent. 

‘¢ Small-pox,’’ said Captain McDougal, 
quietly. ‘* That explains the dreadful mys- 
tery.” 

There was an involuntary movement to- 
wards the deck on the part of several of our 
men at this dreadful word, but the captain 
spoke reassuringly. 

‘**T don’t believe there’s the least danger 
of infection, now,” he said. ‘ This brig has 
rode out a long and rugged quarantine since 
the last man died. If the poison is not all 
blown out and frozen out of her in this cli- 
mate, it never will be. Come, let’s have a 
look down the run-scuttle.” 

Ashamed of our fears, we again pressed 
forward to look upon a scene yet more strange 
and revolting. 

Three others, evidently victims of the 
same disease, lay stiff and stark, wedged 
among boxes and barrels. A keg, with a 
spile in the head, which was found to con- 
tain liquor, occupied a central position be- 
tween them. A tin cup, still firmly clutched 
in the hand of a corpse, with others lying 
near, told for what purpose these desperate 
and dying men had crawled-into the run. 
With their last remaining strength they had 
sought and found oblivion from suffering in 
the fiery drink. 

‘* Let’s get out of this! ’’ said twoor three 
voices. And as we fell back, Fielding pulled 
the spile and left the liquor running. 

‘*T think these are all the men we shall 
find,” said Warner. ‘These are the last 
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that died, and the rest have been thrown or 
washed overboard.” 

“The last deaths must have occurred 
since she drifted into higher latitudes,” said 
McDougal. ‘A victim of small-pox would 
change very quickly after death, unless it 
were freezing cold weather.”’ 

That’s true. And I’m rather afraid to 
be poking about here and handling things, 
even in spite of the quarantine, which, I am 
afraid, hasn’t been so long as we supposed.” 

An exclamation from one of the men who 
had forced back the door of a state-room and 
entered with a candle, now drew us all in 
that direction. Another man had been 
found lying in his berth, but in this case de- 
composition had made great progress before 
having been arrested by the frost. He had 
died earlier than the others, but they, being 
prostrated with the disease, had been unable 
to remove the body. It was that of a large, 
heavy man, and his dress, as well as certain 
little matters scattered about in his state- 
room, indicated that he had been a passen- 
ger. But we had seen enough, and, indeed, 
were rather afraid to stay longer in the little 
room. We opened all the sidelights, as well 
as the glass bull’s eyes in the stern, knocked 
up the deck skylight, and threw everything 
open tothe blasts of heaven and the piercing 
frost. 

The other rooms were tenantless, and the 
same was true of the little, pinched-up fore- 
castle. The five who were found had, be- 
yond doubt, buried the rest of their ship- 
mates, outliving them but a short time. 

“The question is, now,” said Fielding, 
‘* who or what is she? I’m rather afraid to 
stay here, but I would like to find that out 
before we leave.” 

“‘Here’s something!’’ said one of the 
men, pulling a bag out of the mate’s room, 
from which he shook out two or three little 
flags. These were eagerly seized and opened, 
but threw no light upon the vessel’s nation- 
ality. 

“* Nothing but little telegraphic signals, or 
something of that sort,’’ was the dissatisfied 
murmur. ‘“‘Where’s her ensign? Of course 
she had one.” 

“She did,” said Captain McDougal, with 
a look up the open skylight hatch. ‘* Look 
up there and see the halyards, with a little 
strip of bunting still fast! But not enough 
to tell of what it was once a part! ”’ 

It was even so. Another fearful story was 
told by this minute scrap of rag, the last 


remnant of the brig’s ensign. It had been 
set at half-mast as a signal of distress, had 
remained there until no one was left to care 
for it, and had blown away in successive 
gales. The brig had no name painted on 
her stern, as we knew in coming alongside, 
nor could we find one anywhere about her. 
This fact alone was held sufficient proof by 
every one that she was some “ outlandish- 
man.” 

But another raid was made by Fielding 
upon the mate’s state-room, and he soon 
jerked out from a promiscuous heap of arti- 
cles, a book, which he threw on the table in 
triumph. 

‘* Now we have it!”’ he said. 
her log-book! ” 

But one after another glanced over its 
pages without being any the wiser for it. It 
was the log-book; we could make out just 
enough from its general appearance and 
arrangement to feel sure of it. But it was 
written in a language unknown to us all, 
while the cramped chirography indicated that 
the ill-fated writer was no master of his art, 
even in his own vernacular. The decision 
arrived at by us was that the brig was a 
Russian. 

‘‘We can name her to suit ourselves, then,”’ 
said Bryant. ‘If we knew her real name, 
probably none of us could pronounce it with- 
out the lockjaw.”’ 

We adjourned to the deck, taking only the 
log-book with us. Daylight was breaking, 
and our friends on shore, wild with curiosity, 
were assembled near us on the Point, with 
torches. By the light we could distinguish 
Carrie standing in the doorway of the Galley; 
as also Burdick, who had remained behind 
to look after the burning ruins of his house, 
and was now chafing with impatience at hav- 
ing no boat with which to join us. 

_ With the day, we discovered that the ves- 
sel, above-board, was in good condition, 
having lost only a part of her bulwarks, and 
had scarcely carried away a ropeyarn aloft. 
Sounding the well, we found only three feet 
of water, and even this, we had reason to 
believe, had been shipped by seas dashing 
over her, rather than from any leak. Her 
cargo was various, consisting of a small 
quantity of almost everything. It was what 
we should call “ notions;”’ and, if our con- 
clusion was correct as to her nationality, she 
must have been bound to some Russian port 
on the Kamtschatka side. How long she had 
been out we had no means of knowing. Our 
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united scholarship was not sufficient even to 
make out the dates in the mystic volume of 
scrawls. 

Despairing of learning anything further at 
present, and all feeling cold and hungry, we 
manned our boats, and joined our impatient 
comrades on the Point. Our prize rode 
safely at single anchor, but, knowing how 
unsafe was her position in the event of a 
strong wind rising, it was determined, after 
having refreshed ourselves, to board her in 
force, and, if possible, work her up to a more 
secure anchorage beyond the Glacier. 

Favored by fair weather, we made sail 
upon the brig, and the same day had the 
satisfaction of seeing her strongly moored in 
the Bight. We took her well in shore, so as 
to get the best possible shelter under the 
bend of the land. We had now done all that 
could be done for the vessel’s safety; she 
must ride it out, and take her chance where 
she was. 

Having no urgent duty to attend to on 
shore, until the return of the sea-elephants, 
the brig naturally became a centre of attrac- 
tion; and, in the gratification of our curios- 
ity, we smothered all our fears of infection. 
The dead bodies were removed and buried 
in the sea, and everything put to rights on 
board; but we did not venture to carry any 
articles into our houses, and but few on 
shore. 

An examination of the various chests and 
bags revealed nothing beyond the few 
clothes and knick-knacks usually owned by 
sailors, nor was anything gained in the way 
of information touching the name of the ves- 
sel, or the circumstances of her disastrous 
voyage. But in the passenger’s state-room 
was found a large chest, securely locked, 
which gave promise of containing matters of 
more importance. All our search for the key 
proved unavailing, as it had, beyond doubt, 
been buried on the person of its owner. 

‘‘ Opened it must be, at any rate,’’ said 
Captain McDougal. ‘Drag it out into the 
middle of the cabin, where all hands can 
have a fair sight at it. Let’s have every- 
thing done fair and above-board.”’ : 

The lock was forced as carefully as possi- 
ble, and the lid thrown back, revealing its 
contents to our view as we crowded round. 
Many articles of clothing of fine quality, 
such as might have belonged to a man of 
considerable wealth, were lifted out. 

This opens rich,”’ said Bryant, aside to 
me. ‘It was no ‘ Jack-nasty-face’ that we 


buried out of that state-room. His toggery 
don’t look like a Russian, either. It has a 
mighty civilized appearance.” 

A large book was lifted next, and opened 
carelessly by Fielding, for he did not expect 
to receive any more light from its contents 
than from those of the brig’s log. But his 
eyes lighted with astonishment and pleasure 
at the first glance into it. 

‘“*Here we have the clue!” said he, 
throwing it down, open at the first page. 
Read! 

A title, or caption, was written in English, 
in a bold, round hand, which all could read 
at once. 


‘Private journal kept on board brig 
‘ Gortschakoff,’ of Cronstadt, on a voyage to- 
wards Petropaulowska. By Lachlan Mc- 
Dougal, passenger.”’ 


‘*Lachlan!’’ cried the captain, dropping 
into a seat. 

‘* Did you know him ?”’ asked Burdick. 

‘¢ He was my only brother!” he replied, 
seeming, for the moment, overcome by his 
feelings. 

A silence fell upon all the group, and the 
progress of our search was suspended. 

‘*Mightn’t it be another person of the 
same name?’’ was suggested by some one. 

*“* No,” said the captain, again, running 
the leaves of the book through his fingers. 
“The handwriting is sufficient for me; ~ 
though it is more than ten years since I 
have seen or heard from him. Lachlan left 
Scotland before I did, and knocked about on 
the continent, doing business in various 
places. The last I ever knew of him was by 
an indirect report that he was at St. Peters- 
burg, and was quite well-to-do in the world. 
Lachlan always was canny and shrewd. But 
there was much that was antagonistic in 
our characters, although we never had any 
positive disagreement with each other. We 
have never corresponded since we left the 
old country to seek a living in opposite quar- 
ters of the world.” 

‘* Here’s a folded paper in the book,” said 
Fielding, handing it to McDougal. “ Per- 
haps you had better open it yourself. It 
may relate to family matters.” 

It was even more important than he had 
surmised; being no less than a sort of infor- 
mal will, dated at sea, some four months 
back. It expressed the wishes of the testa- 
tor in full, and bore the signatures of two 
Russians, probably officers of the vessel, as 
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witnesses. He left all the property of which 
he was possessed, to his only brother, Robert 
McDougal, if living, or to his daughter, 
Caroline. 

By comparison of dates, it appeared that 
this document had been written after small- 
pox of the most malignant type had broken 
out on board, which was soon after having 
touched at Teneriffe. But,a few days later, 
the journal stopped abruptly. The imagin- 
ation was left free to fill up the long and 
dreadful blank between the date of the last 
entry therein and the appearance of the 
brig, like a waif upon the waters, off Hurd’s 
Island. 

There was silence for a time among the 
group of mariners, while the book lay open 
at the last half-filled page, and each reflect- 
ive mind supplied, in its own way, the horri- 
ble details of the unwritten tragedy. 

“‘T suppose,” said Fielding, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘ we are all satisfied that the chest 
and contents belong to Captain McDougal 
and his daughter. He will take charge of it, 
therefore, and examine the contents at his 
leisure, as it is no affair of ours.” 

“¢ But, of course,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ I am 
curious to know what it contains, now; and, 
situated as we are, I don’t know that I have 
any secrets from you; so I shall go on as we 
have begun.” 

More clothing was removed, and under- 

‘ neath it were several bags of money in gold 
and silver coin, as well as many small, but 
valuable articles of merchandise. Other 
papers were found in a till, by which it ap- 
peared that the deceased owned half of the 
brig himself, and nearly all the assorted 

cargo. He had, indeed, left little or nothing 
behind when he embarked at Cronstadt; but 
had ventured all under his feet, intending to 
take up his residence at Petropaulowska, and 
probably to engage in fur speculations. 

“Good for you, McDougal!” exclaimed 
Burdick, when all this was made known. 
‘¢7’m sure we all wish you joy of your good 
fortune. We’ll make the brig as snug as we 
can here, and save herif it’s a possible thing. 
The cargo, it seems, is all yours, and half 
the vessel. The other half, of course, be- 
longs to the rest of us, as salvage, but it is 
hardly worth talking about, to divide among 
so many.”’ 

The chest and all it contained were carried 
on shore that night, and the vessel left to 
take care of herself. The more we thought 
of the matter, the less fear we had that any 


infection remained on board. But every- 
thing which was looked upon as especially 
dangerous, such as bedding, and clothing 
supposed to have been worn, was thrown 
overboard. 

Burdick and his party were soon comfort- 
ably housed again by the united labor of all 
hands; and, a few days afterwards, the first 
instalment of cow-elephants made their ap- 
pearance. These were hailed with joy, not 
only for the profit to be derived from the oil, 
but also as forerunners of returning spring, 
though the weather was still as intensely 
cold as ever. By mutual agreement, we 
restrained any premature attack on them, 
and permitted them to haul in vast numbers 
and from numerous “ pods ’’ on both shores 
of the Point before the work of killing them 
began. 

This, the season of parturition, proved the 
most profitable of all. At this time the cows 
form themselves into groups or communities 
of a hundred or more, individually, and take 
up their position a little above high-water 
mark. Each ‘“ pod,” as it is professionally 
termed, also includes one, perhaps two, old 
bulls. Here they remain until the nurslings 
are strong enough to go to sea with the 
mothers; and, at this time, a whole pod may 
be easily slaughtered by a single man with a 
lance. 

With a little management, the hunting 
was now well regulated, and the animals 
were killed only as fast as the spoils could 
be secured. The heaps of blubber grew, as 
if by magic, and on every fair day, the 
sledges were in operation. The voyage was 
a sure thing, now, and sharp eyes were often 
directed seaward in quest of the returning 
schooners. 

The first arrival, early in September, was 
that of the bark ‘‘ Tasman,” sent out from 
Hobart Town, accompanied by a little 
schooner as tender, of which our old friend 
Rawlings had the command. Words are 
powerless to describe the joy we felt at 
grasping his honest hand, and receiving 
news from the outer world. 

The doctor had also returned in the bark; 
but she did not anchor at the island. After 
ascertaining that all was right with those on 
shore, she sent a few more men to assist in 
the work, and leaving the tender to load, 
sailed for Three Island Harbor. 

McDougal, since his accession to fortune, 
as it might be called, was, naturally, anxious 
to secure his property. He was glad to re- 
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sign all the care of the beach-duty to Raw- 
lings and another officer sent ashore from 
the bark. He had already collected nearly 
enough to fill her, and operations were at 
once commenced in getting the Russian brig 
ready for sea. To make “‘ assurance doubly 
sure,” she was thoroughly fumigated and 
cleansed throughout. She was found to be 
perfectly tight, after pumping out the water 
which she had shipped at her anchors. A 
sufficient number of his old ‘* Daphne” 
crew were taken on board to work her to the 
Cape Colony, and on the last day of Septem- 
ber, the ‘‘ Got-such-a-cough,”’ as she was 
familiarly called, spread her canvas for sea, 
in charge of her owner. 

My friend, Bryant, was not at all pleased 
with the idea of parting from Carrie. But 
part they must; for Mr. Fielding had no 
authority to discharge him from his duties, 
however willing he might have been to do 
80. 
“Come, don’t be anxious and glum about 
it, Dave,” said I. ‘* You’ll meet your little 
sea-nymph again at Cape Town in two 
months from now.” 

he replied, no accident hap- 
pens.” 

‘* She bears a charmed life, Dave. We've 
helped to save her from shipwreck twice, 
and it’s not likely she will meet with the 
same accident a third time. The good luck 
is coming now, to all of us. Who would 
have thought, when we helped her out of the 
deck-tub, drenched and shivering, that she 
would leave the island in the cabin of her 
own vessel ?—to say nothing of being heir- 
ess to all those bags of roubles, eh, Dave ?”’ 

The “* Woodlark”’ arrived the same day, 
as also the other schooners from Desolation, 
and they were soon loaded deeply for the 
return to headquarters. A good business 
had been done at right whaling during the 
winter, and it was estimated that our catch- 
ings would be amply sufficient to fill the 
vessels. 

For the next month the beach was lively; 
for we were all driving business. One or 
more vessels were rafting off or rafting 
ashore whenever the weather was suitable 
to do so; and the haul of young bulls was 
better than had been expected, though prin- 
cipally confined to the south-west side. 
There were several arrivals of new-comers, 
just beginning their voyage, and our old ac- 
quaintance, Morgan, had returned in the 
same schooner for another campaign. 


The spring was well advanced when we 
stowed off the ‘‘ Woodlark” for the last 
time, and prepared to pull up stakes for 
home. The shanty, which had proved so 
snug a nest, was left where it stood for the 
use of others. There was little to bring off 
the beach besides ourselves and our few 
personal effects; and, followed by the cheers 
of a crowd of newly-arrived hunters, whose 
feelings were those of joy at having a clearer 
stage to themselves, mingled also with a 
dash of envy, we made sail for Desolation, 
accompanied by the Ripple”? and “ Ade- 
laide.”” 


Most welcome and pleasing to the sight of 
us Antarctic wanderers was the quaint old 
settlement of Cape Town, with its strange- 
looking Table Mountain in the background. 
The hearty salute of McDougal, who board- 
ed us before we had swung to our moorings, 
was still the same, though its owner’s out- 
ward man was wonderfully metamorphosed. 
The ‘“ Gortschakoff’’ and her cargo had 
been disposed of to good advantage, and the 
proceeds, added to the bags of roubles, 
placed him in comfortable circumstances. 
He was grateful, more for his daughter’s 
sake than for hisown; and took pride in a 
feeling of honest independence, that she 
would not be, by any means, a portionless 
bride. 

My friend had no difficulty, now, in get- 
ting his discharge; and, a few days later, I 
was present at the union of two loving 
hearts, and saluting the blushing young 
Scotch maiden as the wife of my tried 
friend. 

A clipper bark, in which Bryant’s father 
was largely interested, was to sail in a week 
for New York. Passages were secured for 
the bridal party, including the captain, who 
had decided to make America his home. A 
merry circle of us assembled at his rooms 
the evening before the ‘‘ Fleet Eagle ” was 
to sail. Our old consorts had all rendez- 
voused at the Cape to recruit for home, and 
Burdick and Warner, in their go-ashore tog- 
gery, were present, as well as Fielding, to 
congratulate the young couple, and to bid 
them God-speed. 

Well, Dave,” said I, confidentially, when 
we were about parting at a late hour, “I 
suppose your sea-going days are over. At 
all events, I shall consider you a fool if you 
let your fondness for adventure run away 
with you again.” 
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‘¢ But you must remember, Joe, that my 
wife has passed through many wild adven- 
tures, as well as myself, and may, perhaps, 
have a hankering after cruises to distant 
isles of the sea. If Carrie takes sucha start, 
of course I must go, to look after her.” 

‘Certainly. I only referred to the danger 
of your leaving her to pine behind, while you 
ran off on a wild-goose chase to the North 
or South Pole, like a nautical Don Quixote, 
as you have heretofore done, when you might 
have been in better business.” 

‘** No, there’s no danger of it. I have re- 
ceived several letters from my father here, 
and they are filled with good advice on , that 
subject, and exhortations to stay at home 
and go into business with him. I shall en- 
deavor to accommodate him now —setile 
down and be stealy.”’ 

“‘T presume he said nothing about your 
bringing home a wife to steady you ?”’ 

**No; I shall spring a trap on him there. 
I have tried to imagine the old gentleman’s 
astonishment wher she is introduced to him. 
But, at all events, he has no cause to be 
ashamed of his new daughter.” 

No,” said I, ‘‘there’s no fear that he 
will.” 

** Now, Joe, I’ll never forgive you if you 
don’t come to New York as soon as you get 
home and wind up your voyage. I want 
you to promise me this, before we part to- 
night.”’ 

*¢ Of course he will,’’ said Carrie, who had 
approached us and overheard the request. 
‘¢ Our home, such as it may be, or wherever 
it may be, will always be open to you. And 
if you forget us, I, at least, will never for- 
get you, or the debt of gratitude which I owe 
you. You will promise to come?” 

Of course I made the promise, and kept 
it, too. I found Bryant established in the 
business of his father, and striving hard to 
interest himself in mercantile affairs. 

shall succeed, too,” he said tome. “I 
shall play the knight-errant no more; unless, 
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as I told you, my wife should seduce me 
away.”’ 

It was easy for me to see that Bryant, 
senior, was much delighted with the change 
in his son, and, consequently, with his 
charming wife, to whom the change might 
justly be attributed. She won her way in 
the old gentleman’s affections to the position 
she merited. 

Her father, becoming impatient of idle- 
ness, took command of a ship, and runs 
short voyages to European ports. On a 
visit to Cronstadt, he had an opportunity to 
gather many particulars about his brother 
Lachlan’s history. There were no claims 
upon the ‘‘ Gortschakoff.”” She had sailed 
uninsured, and was owned solely by his 
brother and the captain. 

Mr. Fielding has made two more voyages 
among the phoce, but he tells me they are 
so thinned out, now, that the business is no 
longer remunerative. The wreck of the 
brig ‘‘ Daphne ”’ still lies in its old bed, and 
two or three other vessels have since ended 
their career at various points on the sterile 
shores. 

The home of the Bryants is also mine 
whenever business or inclination may call 
me to the great metropolis. I have not yet 
become settled, and Dave takes the liberty 
to lecture me, in turn. 

‘¢ Depend upon it Joe, there’s nothing like 
domestic ties to steady a man,” at the same 
time patting the curly head of my little 
namesake, who inherits his mother’s courage 
and nobility of character, as well as her 
‘** bonny blue eyes.”’ 

‘*T am contented now,” and shall wander 
no more; but I am not sorry that my way- 
ward whim led me to make that cruise ‘ be- 
yond Desolation.’ ” 

Mrs. Bryant says she isn’t sorry, either— 
makes a great parade of “‘ Baby Joe,” and 
advises me to “‘ go and do likewise.’? Well, 
perhaps I may, if—— 


[THE END. ] 
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GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR, GOOD-BYE. 


HE bells ring slow, in muffled tone 
The chilling wind makes sadder moan ; 
The flowers are dead, and all must die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


The laughing streams run coldly now; 

Stern winter reigns with ice-crowned brow; 

Fair summer’s dead; and you must die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Once you were young, but now you’re old; 

Our youth can ne’er be bought with gold; 

Your youth is dead; all youth must die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Your glory came, your glory’s gone; 

All glory fades time breathes upon ; 

All grandeur and pride shall surely die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


You brought us many glittering joys 

That cloyed and broke like children’s toys; 

Our joys you’ve killed, now you must die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


You brought us much of galling grief, 

But, like our joys, its smart was brief; 

If joy must die, then grief must die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Thou wast a year of hundred years, 

Of glorious triumph that endears ; 

But ah! as the others, thou must die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Though husk must die, the kernel lives; 

So doth the truth each year e’er gives; 

Thou brought’st us much that will not die,— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


A TALE OF ALL HALLOW EVE. 


BY CHRISTOPHER SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN I may count upon you, old fel- 
low?” 

“‘Of course you may. I will do a friend’s 
duty in standing by you till the last; and I 
hope you will do me the credit by making an 
edifying ending on the day you are turned 
off.’’ 

For a tolerably sensible man, Philip 
Thornton has a good many weak points; lit- 
tle superstitions are among them. 

There, there,” he says testily, ‘‘ don’t 
talk of ‘the last,’ and ‘ending,’ if you 
please, Hawksley, in connection with my 
marriage. I hate the stupid custom of mak- 
ing jokes about matrimony, as if it was not 
as serious a thing as ’””»—— 

‘¢ As death, or birth, or any other calamity 
that happens to us by the pre-ordained de- 
cree of Providence.” 

‘¢ There you are again—‘ death,’ aud ‘ cal- 
amity’! exclaims Philip, bouncing out of 
his chair, and pacing the room; “ and as to 
marriages being pre-ordained, why 

‘¢ Why, then yours was made in heaven, I 
don’t doubt, my dear Philip,” said I, sooth- 
ingly. 

‘Well, I hope so,”’ he answered, sitting 
down again. ‘She is a dear, good girl, as 


true as steel, and as modest and retiring as 
—as—well, as girls are not always in these 
days. Guy, I wish Mary had a sister just 
like herself, for your sake.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you very kindly, old boy; but my 
fate, as far as marriage goes, is fixed.” 

“What?” inquired Philip, with a kind 
interest befitting a friendship of some stand- 
ing. ‘There has been some reason, then, 
for you never seem to think about forming 
that tie; some disappointment, perhaps?” 

‘*T am waiting for the hour and the wom- 
an, Philip, and the only disapointment in 
the matter is, that she is rather long of com- 
ing.” 

Philip threw himself back in his chair 
with an ejaculation of peevish disgust. 

‘‘T never saw any fellow like you, Hawk- 
sley; one never seems to have your confi- 
dence, or to know your jest from earnest.” 

‘“T am in veritable earnest now, then, 
Philip; and to prove it, you shall have my 
confidence, too, if you care about it,’’ said I, 
seeing that he was really ruffled. I was 
fond of Philip, and had no more intimate 
friend than he; but I do not know that I 
should have volunteered this confidence 
even to him, if it had not been for those 
very little weaknesses that I have mentioned 
as pertaining tohim. No Turk was ever a 
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more profound believer in fate than Philip 
Thornton; and though not in general very 
sympathizing with my friend’s supersti- 
tions, they certainly gained him on this oc- 
casion the relation of a very curious personal 
experience of my own, which, though I was 
constantly pooh-poohing, and trying to find 
an every-day explanation of to myself, I 
should have been perversely annoyed and 
averse to hearing pooh-poohed, by any other 
man. 

‘Confidence be hanged!” exclaimed 
Philip, still irate. ‘‘I suppose I shall only 
hear again that you are waiting for the 
‘ hour and the woman,’ in company with the 
rest of unyoked mankind.” 

‘* With a slight difference, in which, nev- 
ertheless, lies the very cream of the thing, 
that is what you will hear,” I answered, “ if 
you hear it at all.” 

‘* Hear it at all! Oh, come now, no going 
back on your word, Guy. Pass the regalias, 
there couldn’t be more heavenly aids to at- 
tention; and I’m only sorry, for your sake, 
that talking with one between your lips isn’t 
as easy as listening. Shall we draw up to 
the window? The moonlight on the water 
and all that, sets off a story charmingly, 
when its of a tender or romantic nature.” 

“Only this isn’t. But never mind, the 
moonlight will suit it well enough, as it hap- 
pens. Philip, did you ever indulge in the 
weakness of attempting to forecast your 
destiny in respect to matrimony, on ‘ All 
Hallow Eve,’ by eating the salt egg, halving 
the apple, and so on? No, of course you 
never did. But I—perhaps I had better 
begin at the beginning though, and in due 
form. While I was down in last 
October, I made some very pleasant chance 
acquaintances with whom I spent nearly all 
my time, only returning at night to the 
rooms I had near Blythe. I dined with the 
Blairs on the last day of October, and we 
were very merry round the fire after dinner, 
burning nuts, and telling our fortunes from 
them. This led to talking about charms for 
discovering your future husband or wife 
proper to the day, and to my laying a wager 
with Nelly Blair that I would go through 
any one of the mystical ceremonies she 
liked to appoint, that night, and relate the 
result to her the next morning. The bet 
was my Scotch greyhound Bran, against a 
little scarlet ribbon Miss Nellie wore in her 
hair; that I would return to my rooms that 
night; at twelve o’clock, set out the mysti- 


eal supper, open the door, await the spectral 
guest for one hour. The girls minutely de- 
tailed all the ceremonies proper to the occa- 
sion, and they sounded amusing enough, in 
the lighted dining-room, with many faces 
and plenty of jokes and laughter round one; 
but let me tell you, Philip, the aspect of 
things was slightly different when 1 walked 
into my solitary quarters at the old rambling 
house where I was located for the time be- 
ing, shortly before twelve o’clock midnight. 
As far as I knew, my landlady and a maid- 
servant or two were the only other occu- 
pants of the house; and as my habits were 
anything but regular I was accommodated 
with a key wherewith to let myself in at any 
hour without disturbing the household. As 
I parted with Jem Blair at the door, and 
walked into the quiet house, which had that 
kind of hush upon it that one always notices 
on entering a house when everyone is in 
bed and asleep, I thought of my wager with 
something like distaste for the first time. I 
took the light that was left burning for me, 
however, and went up to my solitary sitting- 
room. A light supper was set out for me 
as usual, but the fire had burned down toa 
heap of dull red ashes, and the low-pitched, 
heavily-furnished old room looked very 
ghostly and weird, somehow, in the great 
flood of moonlight that poured in through 
the window. I thought then, and I have 
thought since, that I never saw the moon- 
light so bright as it was that night. By 
some chance, too, there was only one candle 
on the table; and when I had lighted that, 
it left so much of the room in a deep shad- 
ow, that I pulled up the blind to let in all 
the light I could get from without, not feel- 
ing inclined, under the circumstances, to 
pass an hour in semi-darkness, through the 
combination of vivid moonbeams and the 
dim candlelight made up some very queer 
and odd effects. 

I tried to stir up the fire into something 
like life, but it was too far gone, so I had 
nothing for it but to resign myself to per- 
form the appointed ceremonies, though I 
felt less and less inclination for them every 
minute. Once, for an instant, I had even 
some thought of forfeiting the stakes, may 
Bran forgive me; but I could not have stood 
the inextinguishable laughter and triumph 
of the Blair girls over my lapse of courage; 
so I went up to the table, set out the plates, 
placed chairs before them, sat down in one, 
and helped myself to something on the table. 
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But I felt a very decided reluctance to com- 
mence eating, or to look towards the open 
door, through which, according to tradition, 
the future partner of my life—something in 
her image at least—ought now to come glid- 
ing, to occupy the empty chair opposite to 
mine. I now thought to myself that a cigar 
would be some consolation. 

‘¢¢] wonder whether the lady objects to 
smoking?’ I said to myself, as I looked 
round the room for my cigar-box; ‘ but, how- 
ever, as my future wife, the sooner she rec- 
onciles herself to the inevitable the better. 
Where the deuce are my Havanas? Ah, I 
remember taking them into the bedroom 
this morning.’ 

‘My bedroom opening out of the sitting- 
room, I walked into it without moving the 
candle from the table, knowing that I could 
put my hand upon the cigars immediately. 
The bed was a huge four-poster, occupying 
the larger half of the room, and I was care- 
fully coasting around it on my return, with 
the cigar-box in my hand, when, as I came 
to a point that commanded a view of the 
other room, I beheld coming quietly and 
slowly in through the open door, the 
figure of a female—a lady—a young lady— 
whose face was perfectly unknown to me. 
Now, Philip, I am not ashamed to say that 
the queerest and most uncomfortable sen- 
sation I ever had in my life went creeping 
through all my veins as I looked. 1 couldn’t 
move. I stood stock still, staring at the 
thing, the spectre, the illusion, or whatever 
it was, as it glided up to the table, stood an 
instant with akind of quiet, expectant look 
on its face, which I can recall distinctly 
even now, and then sitting down, deliber- 
ately helped herself to something on the 
table,—fruit, I think,—and either ate, or 
seemed to.” 

‘** But,”’ said Philip, ‘‘ did no possibility of 
some trick occur to you, man? ”’ 

‘* Not then, lam bound to say. I was so 
completely taken aback—floored—by the ap- 
parent success of the spell or charm, I had 
practiced. And though I have thought the 
whole over often enough since, I am obliged 
to come to the conclusion that no trick on 
the part of the Blairs could possibly have 
been played me; but at any rate, before I 
could summon up courage to move, it rose 
from the table, walked to the fireplace, 
paused there a moment, then glided down 
the long track of moonlight on the floor, out 
by the open door and so vanished.” 


** And you never hit upon any explanation 
of the mystery ?” 

“No; but as soon as the presence, or 
whatever it may be called, was fairly away, 
the spell that held me vanished too. I went 
back into the sitting-room and out of the 
door to see, if I could, what had become of 
it; but everything was quiet, and not a thing 
stirred in the passage, or on the stairs out- 
side. I can’t say I had a very comfortable 
night, but I slept late into the next morning, 
and while at breakfast I took an opportunity 
of asking the girl who had waited on me, 
whether there were any lodgers in the house 
beside myself ? 

*** No,’ she said; ‘there had been a gen- 
tleman, an artist she believed, but he had 
left that morning.’ 

‘¢¢ What kind of a person was he; what 
like in looks, I mean ?’ 

tall gentleman—tall and stout —with a 
beard.’ 

‘* Any idea that there might have been 
some masquerading on the gentleman’s part 
for my benefit, vanished. The figure I saw 
was as slender as a willow wand; it hada 
delicately-featured face, and if one could ap- 
propriately describe a ghost as pretty, I 
should say this one was decidedly so.’’ 

“Very queer, certainly,” quoth Philip, 
meditatively; ‘‘and have you never seen 
anyone since that agreed with your remem- 
brance of the—the—whatever it was?” 

** Never, though I dare say you will un- 
derstand that the idea that I may do so at 
any time gives me a weird kind of interest 
in all the assemblages of the women folks. 
I feel sometimes quite like a medizval hero 
on quest. I am in search of my other half, 

the twin soul appointed to me from the— 
‘the abyss of ages’ will do, I think. No; 
but really, Philip, you have no idea of the 
patience and the amount of interest with 
which I manceuvred to get sight of a girl’s 
face one day at the Royal Academy this 
year. She was standing before Frith’s pic- 
ture, but five or six feet off from it, waiting 
a chance to cutin. There was a man with 
her, talking and doing the agreeable; and 
something in the pose of her head, I think, 
as she stood listening, reminded me of the 
figure I saw that night, and its half-pensive 
attitude at the table. I dare say I stood be- 
hind her for twenty minutes, biding my 
time, every minute adding to my conviction 
that I should see the face I remembered so 
vividly, when I succeeded in seeing it at all, 
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and beginning to feel avery odd sense of 
property in the young lady, and a strong de- 
sire to huff the fellow who was infringing so 
palpably on my rights; when lo! a sudden 
swerve of my right-hand neighbor enabled 
me to move forward, and then I saw a face 
worth waiting to see, indeed, but not the 
one I waited for. I am afraid a good deal of 
the eagerness I had worked myself up into, 
was in my face when I turned to look at 
hers; she evidently thought me an awful 
cad, for her eyes glanced off me with the 
prettiest look of contempt possible, and she 
drew a little closer to her companion. There, 
Philip, you have my story,—a story without 
an ending. The usual drawback to true 
stories; they manage things better in 
books.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


HE change from the autumn evening 
without, to the light and warmth of 
the drawing-room at Huntlands, was pleas- 
ant enough, as Philip Thornton and 1 en- 
tered it five minutes before the dinner hour. 
The Villiers people (Mary Villiers was to be 
transformed into Mrs. Thornton three days 
from this) were all strange to me, but as 
Philip’s friend and the ‘“ best man” on the 
approaching interesting occasion, I was re- 
ceiving a great deal of flattering attention. 
being introduced on all sides to the numer- 
ous visitors gathered together for the wed- 
ding, when Philip, whom I had lost sight of 
since he had piloted me up to Mrs. Villiers, 
caught me by the sleeve. 

“Here, Guy, come this way a minute. I 
want to introduce you to Mary.” 

‘* With all the pleasure in life. I’m im- 
patient for the honor myself, and have been 
trying if my instinct could not single her out 
from all this crowd of pleasant-looking girls. 
Do you know I half-fancied that one yonder; 
no—she has moved—look, this way, Philip— 
why, heavens and earth! who is that ? ”’ 

I stopped short in my progress through 
the room as the words left my lips, the 


crowd of faces seemed to melt away and - 


leave only one to my sight; that one I had 
seen but once before, that I had never for- 
gotten, and should have known anywhere. 

‘* Who is who?” said Philip, impatiently; 
‘*don’t stand staring, man; come along; 
Mary is expecting you.” 

very sorry,’ said I, with a feeble 
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idea of apologizing; ‘‘ I’m coming this mo- 
ment, but tell me who is that, first ? ”’ 

*¢ What do you mean by that ?’’ responded 
Philip, still more impatient; ‘‘ how am I to 
know whom you mean; the elderly party in 
the peacock’s feathers, birds of Paradise, or 
whatever it is?” 

‘‘ No—no—no! the girl beside the piano, 
with the brown hair hanging loose ?”’ 

‘“* Why, that,” said Philip, staring in his 
turn, ‘‘ that is Mary; do you know her, Guy ? 
God bless my soul! you don’t mean to 
say 

He stopped short; a deep red glow flush- 
ing his fair, handsome face. 

Yes, I did mean it, but I had not the 
heart to say so when I caught that look. 

“Some extraordinary resemblance there 
certainly is,’’ I forced myself into saying; 
‘but of course it cannot be what I fancied 
for the moment. I beg your pardon with all 
my heart, my dear old fellow; pray intro- 
duce me at once to Miss Villiers; see, she 
is looking toward us; she will think it odd.” 

But after this contretemps, the introduc- 
tion, my bow, my address was all a failure 
together. How could it be otherwise, in- 
deed? How would you feel, I should like to 
know, if introduced into a crowded drawing- 
room to a young lady with whom you firmly 
believed yourself to have had a previous in- 
terview of the nature of the one I have de- 
scribed? Do you think your bow would be 
unimpeachable, your smile and manner per- 
fectly easy and pleasant? I know mine 
was not; and felt morally convinced that I 
had made anything but the pleasing impres- 
sion I would fain have done on the young 
lady who was to be my friend’s wife. 

How could I help casting furtive and sto- 
len glances at the face which every moment 
seemed to identify itself more closely with 
that one indelibly imprinted on my fancy, 
and being awkwardly caught in the same? 
How could I fail of giving stupid and incon- 
sequent replies to the dutiful attempts at 
talk made by Miss Villiers to Philip’s friend, 
while my thoughts were wandering back to 
All Hallow Eve—the solitary room at mid- 
night, the weird repast, and the ghostly 
visitants ? 

And then, by way of doing me honor, the 
bride elect was consigned to my care when 
we went down to dinner. I glanced down 
at the little white glove lying on my arm; its 
touch was scarce heavier than a snow-flake. 
Did it hold a hand of flesh and blood? Was 
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this white, gliding figure at my side the 
actual substance of the shadow that came to 
the ghostly supper? Was there something, 
after all, in charms and spells? If so, then 
—gracious powers! why, then, this betrothed 
of Philip’s at my side was not his, but mine! 
Or was I destined to marry my friend’s 
widow ? ; 

I shall never forget that dinner nor my 
spasmodic attempts to talk easily of pleasant 
trifles and every-day things, while my mind 
was wildly revolving questions and possibili- 
ties like these. Everything—even that sub- 
stantial banquet—acquired, so to speak, an 
unreal and ghostly flavor, just so often as I 
turned and saw Miss Villiers sitting beside 
me. She was very silent, too, for her neigh- 
bor on the other side was utterly. absorbed 
in his plate, and I couldn’t wonder that 
after a while, she did not seem to find my 
remarks worth replying to. I remember 
that I made one endeavor to unite my 


thoughts and my words, by asking Miss Vil-. 


liers if she had been at Blythe last Octo- 
ber? 

‘* No,” she answered, “‘ I was at Pau last 
autumn, with my aunt.” 

I am sure I don’t know why I asked the 
question; the answer could scarcely have 
affected the matter either one way or an- 
other. If Miss Villiers had even been in 
bodily presence at Blythe I could not sup- 
pose that she would have honored an un- 
known gentleman at midnight with her un- 
asked presence, at supper in his private 
apartments; and if it was in spiritual guise 
that she came and sat down to the mystic 
repast, what did the whereabouts of her 
body signify? In the next room, at Pau, at 
Jericho, it was all one. 

To add to my discomfiture, Philip was sit- 
ting opposite to us at the table, and amid all 
the confusion of my thoughts, I could not 
but be sensible that he eyed me now and 
then with a queer expression on his face 
and a sombre light in his blue eyes. When 
the ladies left the table, I could not help 
watching Miss Villiers move away among 
them; that graceful, gliding motion was, 
alas! only another link added to the chain of 
my remembrance (the ghost had precisely 
the same walk), though I felt that Philip’s 
eye was, as the song says, ‘“‘ upon me.”’ 

During the course of the evening, in the 
drawing-room, he sauntered up to me. 

Hawksley,” said he, with a by no means 
pleasant smile and manner, ‘ Mary has 


been complaining of you; she says you do 
nothing but ask questions.” 

That I was absurdly indignant at this ac- 
cusation was, I apprehend, owing to the 
disturbed state of my mind; that is all the 
excuse I have for answering petulantly:— 

“Tf she does not like me now, it may be 
on the cards that she will change her mind 
some day.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Philip, 
with that dark-red flush ominously visible 
on his face once more. 

“Who can resist fate?” I answered, 
turning away. 

‘* Hawksley, I know what you imply,” 
said Philip, seizing my arm vehemently; 
‘*do you hold to the preposterous idea that 
it was Mary who came to your room that 
night? Yes, I see that you dare to do so,in 
your face.” 

My senses were coming back to me by 
this time. I was not going to quarrel with 
Philip for any woman, phantom or other- 
wise. 

‘* My dear fellow, don’t I know that Miss 
Villiers was in France at the very time you 
are talking of ?”’ 

‘In France! what does that matter, 
if’——-_ He stopped short. Guy,” he 
went on in a minute, almost imploringly, 
‘you must be mistaken, the—the thing 
that came to you could never have worn 
Mary’s likeness.” 

How could I answer? I tried to laugh off 
any necessity for answering; but, with a 
moody ejaculation, Philip strode angrily 
away, and during the rest of the evening 
palpably avoided speaking to me. Then I 
tried to mend my fortune with Miss Villiers, 
and got openly snubbed for my pains. The 
lady pouted her scarlet lip, and turned her 
white shoulder on me with so charming an 
expression of disdain, that once more I 
burned with a vengeful desire to make her 
change her mind and her behavior. 

And so the evening came to an end some- 
how. The ladies retired; Philip disappeared 
also; but I sat far into the night in the 
smoking-room, with one or two other late 
men, endeavoring to reconcile things over 
the midnight tobacco. Nordid I bestir my- 
self very much betimes in the morning, so 
that the party had plenty of time to disperse 
on their several ways by the time I had daw- 
dled away an hour over my breakfast, let- 
ters, and the morning papers. The drawing- 
room was empty, and the library ditto, when 
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I sauntered into both; so, taking down a 

book from the shelves, I established myself 
in comfort on one of the lounges in this last 
apartment. 

I had not been there very long before who 
should come in through one of the French 
windows, but Miss Villiers herself! She 
did not see me immediately; when she did, 

- she hesitated a moment, colored a little, and 
then bowed and smiled very sweetly. How 
pretty she looked, with the crisp waves of 
her bright, brown hair all blown about her 
shoulders by the fresh, morning wind—much 
prettier in her simple morning dress, with 
the two or three glowing, autumn flowers at 
its bosom, than even I had thought her last 
night. She said something about everyone 
being out, and her wanting a book, which I, 
of course, volunteered to find, and which, 
when found, somehow delightfully opened 
the way to talk. 

Who shall limit the caprices of a beautiful 
lady? Nota trace remained, this morning, 
of the evident distaste Miss Villiers had 
shown last night to my unlucky self. If my 
presumption in looking at her had been a 
cause of offence then, it did not seem to be 
one this morning; and yet I’ll swear that I 
did not sin less in that particular on this 
occasion, for how could I help looking at 
what was so very pleasant to behold! Far 
be it from me to sing, in the churlish words 
of the old song— 

‘Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ? ” 

No; rather with the pious Turk I bow my 
head, and ‘‘thank Allah for beautiful wo- 
men!”’ 

Fair forme! Ah,I did not dare let my 
thoughts run in that direction. I steadfast- 
ly did my best to keep the ghost at bay, and 
by the help of Miss Villiers* really charming 
conversational gifts, succeeded better than, 
from my yesterday’s experience, I should 
have dared to hope. ‘Never, within my re- 
membrance; had an hour sped away so fleet- 
ly and delightfully as this, which Miss Vil- 
liers declared presently had elapsed since 
her first appearance. Indeed, I instantly 
declined to admit the idea of any such lapse 
of time; but she shook her head, laughed, 
and pointed to the clock on the chimney- 
shelf. 

‘*T must run away now, and dress;. for I 
promised, if I had a morning’s rest, that I 
would drive over to Masham and pick some 

of them up, Mr. Thornton among them; so 
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that”. She broke off, with an arch look, 
which I wished she had spared me, but 
added, after an instant’s hesitation, ‘*‘ Won’t 
you come, too?” 

thank you—I’m sorry—I should 
like’? — stammered I, confused, recalling 
Philip’s demeanor of the previous night, and 
thinking it might be as well not to appear on 
suddenly friendly terms with Miss Villiers, 
considering all things. And yet—how I 
should have liked that drive through the 
gorgeous autumn woods, bright with the 
solemn glory of the dying year, and with— 
—well—yes, with as pretty and — a 
companion as Miss Mary Villiers. 

Instead of which, I took a solitary stroll 
in the quaint, old-fashioned grounds that 
surrounded the house; and, bending my 
steps homeward in the dim gloaming, I man- 
aged to utterly lose myself in a labyrinth of 
winding walks, fenced in with magnificent 
holly hedges, that rose far above my head. 
The air was very soft and still; the fast 
thinning leaves on the trees stood out trans- 
parently dark against the pale green of the 
sky, where one star was shining just above 
the orange streak on the horizon; and, as I 
involuntarily stood still to look on this calm 
beauty, there broke a sound into the stillness 
that marred it all in a minute. 

‘** I do believe it is all owing to that abom- 
inable Mr. Hawksley,” said an indignant 
voice, a feminine voice, a very sweet one. 
Miss Villiers’ voice, in fact. 

Something between a growl and a groan 
was the only answer, in a masculine one, 
which I justly concluded to be Philip’s. 

The speakers were, evidently, on the other 
side of the hedge, and imagined themselves 
in complete privacy, and I was too much as- 
tonished at the moment tomove on. Before 
I recovered myself sufficiently to do so, the 
indignant voice took up its burden once 
more. 

‘“*T am convinced that your behavior to- 
day has been the result of something that 
horrid man has said. There, Philip, you 
cannot deny it. I demand to know what it 
is, sir, instantly! Detestable @reature! I 
disliked him, the instant I saw him,” (*‘O 
Lord! poorI,’? I thought.) ‘I know that 
under no circumstances could I tolerate or 
be civil to him.”’ (‘‘ That’s a story, amy- 
way, my dear Miss Villiers,’ muttered I; 
‘¢ witness your charming demeanor to me to 
day.”) ‘And—and—but, O Philip! how 
could you, could you 
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The voice faltered, broke, and then the 
quiet evening air was stirred by a sob. 

I waited to hear no more. I fled swiftly 
up one path and down another; and, at last, 
made my way out of the confounded place, 
hurt, indignant, and yet conscience-stricken, 
too; for, of course, 1 knew that if Philip’s 
conduct to his betrothed had been otherwise 
than it should have been that day, in all 
probability my unlucky communication had 
been at the bottom of it. 

Oh, that evil hour in which I had rashly 
engaged in unhallowed doings, out of vanity 
and bravado! And what was to be the end 
of itall? Already it had nearly lost me my 
friend; perhaps it might lose my friend his 
bride; and, certainly, it had begun to set my 
thoughts wandering after a woman, whom 
honor and conscience forbade me to think 
of, though all the spells ever practiced had 
showed her to me as mine. What must I 
do to restore matters to their original foot- 
ing? Alas! could that be done by anything 
in my power? 

After resolving many things, to relieve 
every one of my disturbing presence with all 
despatch seemed the only thing possible, 
under the circumstances; and, determining 
to find means for doing this, I descended to 
the drawing-room. No one had made their 
appearance there as yet; though I had 
scarcely walked to the fireplace, when in 
came Miss Villiers, dressed for dinner, 
smiling, serene, and charming. Up she 
came to me, with a pretty smile and gesture 
of greeting; but, remembering ‘‘ the horrid 
man,” and ‘‘ detestable creature,’’ I was not 
to be taken in, though I emulated her hypoc- 
risy with what skill I could. But what 
man’s acting, in these little, social lies, can 
equal a woman’s? I felt myself only a 
clumsy imitator, and was glad at heart when 
the door opened to admit Mrs. Villiers. 

‘¢ Why, Mary, you shame us all by your 
punctuality; and you, who have every right 
to be lazy, too!” saidshe. ‘* Do you know 
Mr. Hawksley, or is an introduction neces- 
sary ? ” 

“ Scareelypl think,” said I; “I had the 
honor to’’—— 

But here Miss Villiers looked up at me 
brightly, repeating:— 

‘* Hawksley—I wonder whether your name 
is Guy, also?” 

That is my name, certainly. May I ask 
why you wonder?” 

“Ah! thereby hangs a tale. I think I 


must tell it you; for it would be odd enough 
if you should turn out to be my—I mean,” 
she said, correcting herself precipitately, 
the Guy Hawksley.” 

She looked so wonderfully bewitching as 
she spoke, coloring and smiling the while, 
that I scarce knew what I felt, or what I 
should have said the next moment, when a 
whole flock of people poured into the room, 
Philip among them, looking sad and sour. 

He was coming towards Miss Villiers, I 
think, but stopped short and turned away, 
when he saw me. Miss Villiers glanced up 
at me, smiling. 

‘“*Is Mr. Thornton always like that, or 
must we suppose him, just now, oppressed 
by a weight of happiness?” © 

You horrid little hypocrite! thought I, 
with another of those fierce revulsions of 
feeling I seemed doomed to feel towards this 
creature. 

Because,” she went on,‘* I have ob- 
served nothing but cloudy looks and curt 
answers from him to-day; and I was putting 
it down to 

“*To that abominable Mr. Hawksley,” I 
said, with a bow towards her. 

‘“*Te you? Oh dear, no!” said the sweet 
little story-teller, with an air ef the most 
naive surprise in the world. ‘ 

‘** Miss Villiers, I was in the labyrinth an 
hour ago,’’ said I, gravely. 

‘“*Were you? Dear me! I was there, 
too, about that time, and I never saw you,” 
she answered, quite unabashed. “It would 
not be a very safe place to tell secrets in.” 

‘* Nor to express one’s opinion of one’s 
acquaintances, madam.”’ 

She looked at me for an instant, and then 
burst into a merry laugh. 

** One would think you had heard a very 
unfavorable one of yourself, by your looks, 
Mr. Hawksley.” 

‘* Well, I will own that to be emphatically 
declared ‘a detestable creature,’ and a ‘ hor- 
rid man,’ by the lady who is to stand in so 
close a relation to my oldest friend,’’ I be- 
gan, and then broke off, puzzled at the mer- 
riment in the bright eyes of the lady I meant 
to abash. 

‘* Did Mary say that? I don’t believe she 
meant it, then.” . 

‘* Mary ?”’ repeated I. 

‘¢ Yes; for I suppose you are speaking of 
my cousin, Mary Villiers, are you not ?”’ 

‘* But I imagined myself addressing Miss 
Mary Villiers.” 
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‘“*Tam Mary Villiers, certainly; but I am 
not Mr. Thornton’s Mary. What, Mr. 
Hawksley! have you been taking me for my 
cousin? Ah! we used to be thought quite 
absurdly alike; but they say the resemblance 
is not so strong now. I only came this 
morning. I have been all the summer in 
Germany with my brother; but, of course, I 
came over for Mary’s wedding. Look; here 
she comes. You will see all the difference 
when we are together. Mary, my dear, Mr. 
Hawksley has been doing me the honor of 
mistaking me for you.’’ 

The one Mary made me a stiff little bow; 
the other looked at me, smiling and blush- 
ing. What an idiot I had been! In spite of 
a similarity of height, figure, complexion, 
and even features, I thought the two as un- 
like now; as one, at least, in my eyes, was a 
thousand-fold more charming. I was not 
troubled by any doubts as to whether this 
little hand, that I managed to get hold of, 
during a propitious moment on the stair- 
case as we went down to dinner, was veri- 
table flesh and blood. It thrilled in mine 
with a warm, living touch. I held it closely 
as I claimed the promise of her story. 

‘** Please don’t,”’ said the sweet voice, im- 
ploringly; ‘‘ I mean don’t quite ruin my new 
glove. I will tell you the story very wil- 
lingly; but I don’t think you will prove 
Hawksley, the hero of it. There, there—the 
story has no hero, to speak of. You must 
know, then, Mr. Hawksley, that my brother 
is an artist, if he is anything at all, and that 
last summer, during 4 sketching tour, he 
stayed a week or two at an old, rambling 
house, down at Blythe. Sometimes he is 
good-natured, and takes me with him on 
these rambles, which I enjoy immensely; 
but during the time he was at Blythe, I was 
paying a visit at a friend’s, about twenty 
miles off, und only joined him on the day 
before he left, that we might return home 
together. 

‘* It was nearly evening when I arrived, 
and I was too tired to do anything but rest 
after dinner; but it turned out such a glori- 
ous moonlight night, that, when bedtime 
came, Alfred declared that he could not stay 
in-doors, but must stroll up to some old 
ruins, half a mile off, to see how they looked 
by moonlight. Then I took a sudden fancy to 
go with him; and telling the old lady of the 
house not to sit up, for that I could find my 
room quite well, we went out and strolled 
about the ruins till near midnight, I think. 
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I don’t believe Alfred would have gone back 
then, but for me. And when we reached 
the house, he let me in through a side-door 
that was often left open for him, and said 
that he would walk up and down till he had 
finished his cigar, and that would not take 
him many minutes. I went in alone, threw 
down my hat and shawl in the hall, and 
walked up-stairs into Alfred’s room, where 
I saw the door open, a light burning, and 
supper laid. 

‘*T sat down and waited a few minutes for 
my brother; but, as he did not come, and I 
was getting very sleepy, I ate some of the 
fruit, and then got up with the intention of 
going to bed. As I did so, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I had not noticed a queer, 
old china image on the chimney-piece in my 
brother’s room, which was certainly on this 
one. I went up to the fireplace, and there 
saw a bracket full of letters, all with one 
name on them, ‘Guy Hawksley, Esquire.’ 
This made me look round more attentively; 


and then I became suddenly alive to the fact _ 


that I was in the wrong room!—that I had 
mistaken another for my brother’s! You 
may think with what haste I retreated, and 
how I congratulated myself on my good for- 
tune in not being caught in my involuntary 
intrusion. 

‘*¢ Alfred laughed heartily the next morn- 
ing, when I told him of my adventure, and 
said that he believed there was a Mr. Hawks- 
ley staying in the house, but that he was 
scarcely ever in, and that they had never 
happened to cross each other. But I have 
often wondered since, whether I should ever 
chance to meet the gentleman whose sup- 
per I ate, and whose room I made so free 
with.” 

‘¢ And whom you conferred greater happi- 
ness on by so doing, than you can possibly 
guess,” said I. ‘* My dear Miss Villiers, I 
am very proud to acknowledge myself your 
—I beg your pardon—the Guy Hawksley, 
whose supper you did him the honor to par-. 
take of, on All Hallow Eve.” 

Miss Villiers blushed up rosily, and the 
look in her bright eyes was a pretty thing as- 
a man need wish to see. 

‘* All Hallow Eve, was it?’ she began, 
and then stopped short; nor did I pursue the 
subject just then. But I went and drew my 
chair close beside Philip’s as the ladies left 
the table, and made confession of my un- 
lucky blunder between the two Marys. 

“And as the two ‘girls are wonderfully 
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alike, I hope you will forgive me, Philip, for 
mistaking one Mary Villiers for the ghost of 
the other.” 

‘*My dear Guy, the only thing that puz- 
zies me is, how you could mistake one for 
the other. My Mary is a hundred times 
prettier than 

‘¢ That’s a matter of taste,’’ said I, short- 
ly; ‘‘and a lever’s opinion may not, excuse 
me, be thought quite ”»—— 

‘¢ There, don’t let us be a couple of fools,”’ 
interrupted Philip. ‘‘ For my part, I’ll own 
that I haven’t taken kindly to the idea of an 


early grave, so that you might marry my 
widow; or to my friend’s running away with 
my sweetheart. But, now that’s all done 
away with, why, here’s to our old fellow- 
ship, and the lady who supped with you on 
All Hallow Eve, for I see the charm foretold 
the event.” 

As I am happy to say, it did; and my wife 
and I make it our practice to hold a festival 
yearly on the last day of October, in memory 
of that Eve of All Hallow that opened our 
acquaintance. 


LIFE WORTH LIVING?” 


BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 


$ life worth living? So the question goes 
Sounding along the weary ages! Life— 
A hopeless tragedy of cares and woes, 
Of useless agony, unending strife! 


Is life worth living? ’Tis a lie, a cheat, 

A farce, whose tears and mirth alike are feigned, 
A race-course, where the race is to the fleet, 

And bitterer than death the vict’ry gained. 


Is life worth living? Empty, sordid, mean, 
Though we have cleared all fallacies away, 

And faith, religion, virtue, no more screen 
With painted veil truth from the light of day! 


Is life worth living? Lo! the very air 

Is dark with tears, the ground beneath is red 
With brother’s blood, in hatred or despair, 

By his own hand or by his neighbor’s shed. 


Life is worth living! Far beyond the creed 
Of coward hearts who carp at life, I know 


It is a precious gift of God indeed. 
Worth living? Yes; Himself hath found it so! 


See! thou shalt know it, if thou wilt forsake 
Thy selfish ease, and to the depths go down, 

And lovingly thy brother’s burden take, 
Unheeding of the gay world’s sneer or frown. 


Pause not to muse upon the wreck of truth, 
Or smile with cynic scorn; join in the fight! 
Give freely of thy time and strength and youth, 
And what thou doest, do it with thy might. 


Support the weak, bind up the broken heart; 
Give help and sympathy; and thou shalt prove 
That noble faith can quench each fiery dart 
Of doubt,—that hate is feebler far than love. 


Life is worth living! Therefore live it well. 
Believe in God and man. So life, God-given, 

Shall never sound its own sad funeral knell, 
But climb to immortality and Heaven. 


THE FATE OF MORNING DAWN. 


AN INDIAN ROMANCE. 
BY A RESIDENT OF KANSAS. ~ 


URING the month of March, in 186-, 

in passing through an ‘‘ Indian Reser- 
vation,” in the beautiful State of Kansas, 
the day being cold and very unpleasant, we 
stopped at an Indian house to warm our- 
selves, and rest our jaded horses, for we had 
driven tolerably fast that morning. While 
enjoying the comforts of a good warm stove, 
the lady of the house, who, although a full- 
blooded Indian, was intelligent and well 
dressed, related to us the following story, 


the incidents of which occurred not very far 
from the locality at which we had stopped. 
I cannot vouch for the entire truth of the 
story, though there is nothing improbable in 
it. Incidents of this kind have always been, 
and are now, common in savage life. 

About six miles in a south-western direc- 
tion from the beautiful young city of Topeka, 
the capital of the flourishing State of Kan- 
sas, stands a very singular looking hill, or 
mound of earth and stones. It is consider- 
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ably higher than the other hills by which it 
is surrounded. When seen from a distance, 
in the twilight of evening, with its sharp 
outlines distinctly marked against the hori- 
zon, it reminds one of the pictures of the 
Pyramids as seen in the school geographies. 
At its base, and surrounding it on twosides, 
winds a placid and tranquil stream of clear 
water, flowing smoothly and silently over a 
pebbly bed, housing its banks, up to the 
very edge of the stream, fringed with green 
grass and numerous wild flowers of the most 
beautiful hues. The little stream is called 
Shunga-Nunga, and takes its name from a 
young Indian brave, who was slain on its 
bank in battle many years ago. The mound 
itself is known in the Indian tongue as 
Shunga-Noxie, but better known to the 
white settlers as ‘‘ Battle Hill.” On the 
very top of this elevated spot, is a stone en- 
closure, about twelve feet square. The 
stones surrounding the enclosure are not 
laid up, as in ordinary walls, but are stuck 
in the ground endwise, like palisades. The 
ground within is not level, but a little con- 
cave, as if scooped out by continued blasts 
of wind, which have swept over and around 
it, for a long time. 

This lonely spot, around whose summit 
the violent winds of the prairie whistle al- 
most unceasingly, is the resting-place of the 
brave young warrior alluded to, as wel] as 
the lovely young creature, who was his early 
bride. Here they sleep in undisturbed soli- 
tude, save when some curious person is at- 
tracted hither by the singular appearance of 
the mound, or visits it, drawn by sympa- 
thetic interest in their melancholy history. 
The little stream flows as calmly to-day, at 
the base of the hill, as it did before the 
fierce, untamed denizens of the forest en- 
gaged in deadly conflicts upon its banks, and 
the wild birds of the prairie sing the un- 
written music of nature, as sweetly to-day, 
as they did on the evening after the inter- 
ment, when they sang the first requiem to 
the early dead. But to our story. 

Very many moons ago—long before 
steamboats or railroads were invented— 
long before the white man left the im- 
press of his foot upon the green grass 
of the beautiful and wide-spreading prairie, 
and a long time before the “‘ poor Indian ”’ 
had learned the evil habits of the white man, 
in drinking fire water, and in the use of bad 
words, there roamed over and around the 
country here, the “‘ Prairie Band” of the 
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Yankton Sioux. Here they built their vil- 
lages, here were their hunting grounds, here 
they kindled their war fires, and danced the 
war dance around them, before they started 
on the warpath against their hereditary foes 
the fierce Kiowas. 

Among the young warriors of this band, 
Shunga-Nunga was the fleetest in the chase, 
the bravest in battles, and the foremost in 
every occupation of savage life. In the race 
he could outstrip the swiftest runner in the 
flight, none were more courageous, and 
none more generous or magnanimous in 
victory. His intelligence and prowess soon 
indicated who ought to be the leader of the 
band, and he was accordingly chosen. 

Well and faithfully did he fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the tribe. Between the Yank- 
ton Sioux and the Kiowas there existed the 
most implacable hatred, and nothing but 
blood could appease these wild and un- 
tamed beings. In one of the war expedi- 
tions against the Kiowas, led by Shunga- 
Nunga, they came upon an encampment of 
the enemy, on the banks of a rapid stream, 
a little after sundown of a beautiful day in 
autumn. 

It is the custom among all the Indians of 
this country never to attack an enemy in the 
night time, but just about daybreak in the 
morning. 

As soon as the discovery of the encamp- 
ment was made, the leader of the Sioux 
ordered his warriors to lie down and not 
move without his orders. At daylight every 
arrangement was made for the attack on the 
camp. The Kiowas were not asleep, but 
lay awaiting the attack of their foes, and 
they received the invader with all the 
savage ferocity of these wild and fierce 
people. 

The battle was long and desperate. Many 
of the Kiowas were slain. The voice of 
Shunga-Nunga was heard amid the din and 
confusion of the battle, encouraging his 
braves to deeds of desperate daring, and he 
himself fought like a hero, dealing death 
blows on every side. At length, being ex- 
hausted, he threw himself into the stream, 
and swam to the opposite side. Here, more 
dead than alive, he crawled up the bank and 
into a thicket, and night coming on, he elud- 
ed his pursuers. 

How long he lay concealed he never knew; 
for, being exhausted by his superhuman 
efforts against the enemy, and faint from loss 
of blood, he fell into a swoon, and was un- 
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conscious for several days. When he re- 
covered, he found himself lying in a wigwam, 
on a bed of buffalo-skins, and a beautiful, 
young Indian maiden of sixteen summers 
beside him, bathing his temples with cold 
water, to allay the scorching fever which 
had been raging in his system, depriving 
him of his senses for several days, but which 
was now abating through the tender care of 
his attentive nurse. 

On his return to consciousness, he opened 
his eyes and attempted to rise, but was 
gently waved back by his careful attendant. 
She motioned him to be quiet, that he was 
not yet completely recovered, and he must 
remain still. 

‘** Lead me to the Kiowas,”’ said the half- 
conscious sufferer. ‘‘ My arm is yet strong; 
I must avenge the death of my comrades.”’ 

She begged him to be quiet, saying that 
he was safe and out of danger, and, in due 
time, he should learn all about his condition, 
and how he came to be in the place he then 
was. This assurance calmed his excited 
temper, and soothed his feelings, and he 
soon fell inte a gentle slumber. 

It seemed that the Kiowas, in pursuit of 
Shunga-Nunga on the morning after the 
battle, had traced his steps into the thicket, 
and found him in the half dead condition 
already described. He was immediately 
carried out, a council held over him, and it 
was determined that he must be slain forth- 
with. Twenty war clubs were already raised 
over the doomed victim, and were about to 
descend on the prostrate foe, when an aged 
warrior stepped forth and stayed the uplifted 
arms of the executioners. 

** Stand back,’’ said the old man, and 
hear me before you strike.” 

Then placing himself near the prostrate 
man, he said:— 

‘** It is known to all the tribe that I have 
always been a brave—that I never shunned 
the battle myself, nor withheld any of my 
sons from the conflict, when their presence 
was needed. It has pleased the Great Spirit 
to take from me, in the late battle, the last 
of my sons, who, you all know, fought like a 
warrior until he was slain. I am now old, 
and have not one to whom I can look for aid 
in my declining years. I have not one branch 
left. Let me take the young man. If he gets 
well, I will adopt him, and he shall supply 

the place of those of mine who have passed 
to the happy hunting-grounds.”’ 

The old man waited quietly their reply. 


The grim warriors looked at each other for 
a few moments, and then all signified their 
approval by the usual “ grunt,” so common 
among these savages. The wounded man 
was conveyed to the cabin of the old man, 
and placed under the care of his only daugh- 
ter, who, as has already been seen, soon re- 
stored him to his usual good health. 

According to the custom of the Indians, 
he was adopted into the family of the old 
warrior, and he seemed to be happy in his 
new relationship. With them he went on 
the warpath, with them he scoured the 
plains in pursuit of the wild buffalo and 
antelope, with them he caught fish in rapid 
mountain streams; and, very soon, by his 
superior skill and prowess in these pursuits, 
he gained the respect and good-will of the 
whole tribe, and was a favorite with every- 
one, but a single warrior. 

This one, who, for more causes than one, 
looked upon the stranger with an eye of 
envy and jealousy. He saw the rising great- 
ness of Shunga-Nunga, and he became envi- 
ous. Besides, he saw, or thought he saw, a 
growing intimacy between him and the 
beautiful Wauhonza (Morning Dawn), his 
adopted sister, whose hand and whose affec- 
tions he was anxious to secure for himself. 
Indeed, he had already made proposals for 
her hand, but had received little encour- 
agement from the young woman’s fatlier, as 
well as from hergelf. He tried every means 
in his power to interrupt the growing affec- 
tion between Shunga-Nunga and Wauhonza, 
but in this he was entirely unsuccessful. 
Failing here, he changed his tactics, and 
sought to revenge himself upon his success- 
ful rival. 

This young chief, on account of the impet- 
uosity of his temper, was called Rapid 
Water. In battle he was like the whirlwind, 
sweeping on, regardless of danger, tearing 
and destroying everything that opposed him, 
and never showing quarter to those he had 
overcome. Cruel and relentless to the con- 
quered, he had no sympathy or generosity in 
his nature. This character of his made him 
to be feared by many of his tribe, but lost 
him the respect of the brave and virtuous— 
while in true courage and bravery }ie was 
very far excelled by his rival, Shunga- 
Nunga. 

Days, weeks, and months passed on, and 
Shunga-Nunga and Wauhonza seemed to live 
for each other. They were almost always 


together, except when he was called away 
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by the sterner demands of savage life, and 
never seemed so happy as when in each 
other’s presence. While he endeavored to 
anticipate every wish of hers, and to gratify 
every want, she reciprocated his feelings by 
leaving nothing undone which might please 
him. For him she culled the choicest wild 
flowers of the prairie, and wove them into 
chaplets to entwine his forehead. For her 
he chased the deer to its wildest haunts, 
that he might bring her the choicest venison, 
and the softest skins to decorate her person. 
But, in savage life, as well as in civilized, 
‘“‘the course of true love never did run 
smooth,’’ so in this case there was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Notwithstanding this apparent degree of 
happiness existing between these lovers, to 
any one at all practiced in the study of 
human nature, it was evident from his ab- 
sent-mindedness, and the moments of sad- 
ness that he was subject to, that all was not 
bright and promising in the future of 
Shunga-Nunga. : 

Wauhonza was not long in detecting 
these moments of gloom and sadness which 
pervaded the spirit of her lover, and in 
the most. tender tones of anxiety and love, 
she inquired :— 

“Why is the face of Shunga-Nunga over- 
cast with sorrow? Does he discover any- 
thing in the conduct of Wauhonza that 
renders him unhappy, or dges he sigh after 
an earlier love, and a fairer face, now far to 
the east, and does he wish to return to the 
loved ones towards the rising sun? If so, 
he is free. Wauhonza will mourn for him 
when he is gone, but does not wish to detain 
him here, if he desires to go.” 

Here this simple child of prairie life gave 
way to a flood of tears. Shunga-Nunga was 
deeply affected at this outburst of nature, 
and clasping the weeping girl to his bosom, 
he said:— 

‘¢ Wauhonza is dearer to me than my own 
life—dearer to me than aught else in the 
world, and it is the fear of losing ‘her that 
overshadows my brow with sadness and 
gloom. I feel that Rapid Water and I can- 
not live here in peace—one of us must fall. 
Wauhonza has not failed to detect his grow- 
ing hatred tome. I am a stranger in the 
tribe; he is a relative. I donot fear to meet 
him in single combat, and thus settle our 
differences, but were I to conquer him, I 
should be no better off; I should have to 
fight the whole tribe. The only way for 
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Shunga-Nunga is to submit to the loss of 
Wauhonza—and to lie down and die.” 

Never!’ said Wauhonza. Let us fly 
from this cruel place at once, to-night, and 
by to-morrow’s sun we shall be beyond the 
reach of Rapid Water and his friends.” 

*¢ And leave your father and his tribe for 
a stranger?” said her lover. 

‘“‘Ay! Father, tribe, and nation. Your 
home shall be my home, your people shall be 
my people; for, in the presence of Gitchi- 
Manito, I here swear that before I give up 
Shunga-Nunga, and become the wife of 
Rapid Water, I wiil throw myself from yon 
overhanging cliff into the turbulent stream 
below, and end my life and my sorrows to- 
gether.” 

Then said Shunga-Nunga:— 

‘*Far beyond the blue hills, towards the 
sunrise, is my home; there live my friends— 
they will be yours. A thousand warriors, 
brave and true, will welcome my return, and 
will defend us both when there. There we 
will flee, and should Rapid Water follow us, 
he will be met by stout hearts and strong 
arms, always ready to meet danger in de- 
fence of friends. This night we must go. 
The morning light must find us far away 
from here. Only. last night, in answer to 
the importunities of Rapid Water, I over- 
heard your father promise that he should 
carry you home to his wigwam at the next 
full moon. By that time you shall be be- 
yond his reach! ” 

Accordingly, as soon as night had thrown 
its mantle of darkness over hill and valley, 
and all was hushed and still, they each 
mounted a horse, and, turning their faces 
towards the rising sun, they left the lodges 
of the Kiowas for the far-off hunting-grounds 
of the Yankton Sioux. 

It is not necessary that we should follow 
them in their flight, and tell all the incidents . 
of travel that befell them on their journey— 
how, when Wauhonza was wearied and 
worn by fatigue and loss of sleep, Shunga- 
Nunga lifted her gently off her horse, and 
rested her weary frame—suffice it to say, 
that, after a long and fatiguing journey, 
they reached the home of the Yanktons, and 
dwelt together in happiness and seeming se- 
curity for a long time. - 

As soon as it was discovered that the 
young Sioux had carried off the prize, Rapid 
Water raved like a maddened buffalo, and 
vowed the most terrible vengeance against 
his successful rival. He called the tribe 
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together, and made a fiery speech to inflame 
their passions. He spoke of the shame and 
disgrace that would attach to the tribe by 
having one of its members carried away by 
an enemy; he dwelt upon the many wrongs 
inflicted upon the Kiowas by the Yanktons, 
and he aroused them into frenzy when he 
said these wrongs remained unavenged. 
He appealed to their honor, and asked them 
to wipe away the stain left upon the tribe by 
having one of its daughters carried captive 
into an enemy’s country; he asked to have 
her restored to her friends, and her captor 
punished. 

An expedition was soon planned into the 
country of the Yanktons, by Rapid Water, 
to wreak his vengeance upon Shunga-Nunga, 
and recover, if possible, his lost love. The 
latter was not tobe surprised. He had lived 
long enough with the Kiowas to understand 
them perfectly. He called his band to- 
gether, and told them what they might 
expect—that Rapid Water was a great brave, 
and would not lose so valuable a prize with- 
out an effort to recover it. That they must 
hold themselves in readiness, and be on the 
alert and ready to fight at any moment, as 
the Kiowas were very sure to follow, and 
that they were liable, at any moment, to fall 
upon the Yanktons like a pack of hungry 
wolves. The warriors gave the warwhoop, 
put on the war paint, and prepared for 
battle. 

One fine evening, while the Yanktons 
were engaged in wrestling and running foot- 
races—favorite sports with Indians—their 
attention was attracted by an unusual howl- 
ing of wolves. This was recognized at once 
as a trick of the Kiowas to lure their enemies 
into the hills in pursuit of wolves, and then, 
while they were scattered about, to fall upon 
them and destroy them. But the Yanktons 
were too cunning for that. They posted 
themselves carefully, and awaited the attack. 

Early the next morning, about daylight, 
the enemy were seen dodging from tree to 
tree, and hiding behind hillocks and rocks, 
and endeavoring to steal upon the Sioux. 
The latter stood firm and met them bravely. 
The fight commenced with great fury just at 
the base of the hill, or mound, described in 
the first part of our story. The battle raged 
terribly on both sides of the little stream for 
several hours. Fora long time the victory 
remained doubtful. Rapid Water saw his 
numbers dwindling away. He saw that 
unless some bold and heroic feat was 
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achieved, the day was lost. He saw the 
tall form of Shunga-Nunga moving rapidly 
among his braves, encouraging them with 
his presence, and he thought if he could 
destroy him, the victory would be won. 

Calling several of his bravest men to his 
side, he said, “‘ Follow me!” and, rushing 
through the enemy, to where Shunga-Nunga 
then was, he engaged the warrior in single 
combat. All the braves on both sides gath- 
ered around their chiefs, and fought so 
desperately that but few were left alive. 
Shunga-Nunga had wrested the tomahawk 
from the hand of his adversary, and was 
about to despatch him, when one of Rapid 
Water’s men came up behind, and with one 
blow of his war club on the head of Shunga- 
Nunga, prostrated him before his foe. 

Just at that moment, Waubonza, who had 
been a spectator of the fight from the top of 
the hill, came rushing down from the hill 
like a bloodhound in pursuit of her prey, 
threw herself upon the prostrate form of 
her husband, and begged them to spare his 
life. 

** Upon one condition,” said Rapid Water, 
‘and that is that you leave this place imme- 
diately with me for the home of your father, 
and abandon one who can no longer protect 
you, and who is unworthy of you. Upon 
these terms he may live; if not, he dies, and 
you will be carried back, whether you will or 
not.” 

Wauhonza, turning towards her husband, 
was horror-stricken to see the pallor on his 
face. She saw, at the first glance, that he 
was dead; then, turning towards Rapid 
Water, and drawing a knife which she had 
concealed upon her person, she said:— 

‘* See, there lies all that was dear to me in 
this world; come, lead on, I am ready to go 
with you!’ and, springing upon him like a 
mountain cat, she plunged the sharp instru- 
ment to his heart, and they sank down by 
the side of her dead husband, she having re- 
ceived several fatal blows from the toma- 
hawks in the hands of her own brethren. | 

The few Kiowas that remained alive, see- 
ing their chief slain, and the battle lost, 
turned and fled, leaving the Yankton Sioux 


_ in possession of the bloody field. 


The slain in battle were all buried together 
in one grave, friend and foe, on the banks of 
the stream at the foot of the hill, while 
Shunga-Nunga and Wauhonza were con- 
veyed to the top of the mound and both 
interred in one grave. There let them rest. 
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SOME REALITIES OF RANCHING. 


FROM A MONTANA CORRESPONDENT. 


UCH has lately been written on the 
subject of Western Ranching, enough 
to make the matter, perhaps, wearisome to 
some readers; but I have not seen any 
writer touch on the worst side. Frequently 
I hear of young men, who, attracted by the 
tales they have read, are eager to go West 
and into ranching. For those who conduct 
it properly, there is money in the business; 
but let me tell these youngsters that there is 
little else in it. 

At first, everything is novel; but that 
soon wears off, and then for a thoroughly 
good monotonous life I know nothing to 
compare with it. Life in a log cabin, with 
bacon and beans and canned vegetables for 
food, and a lot of uneducated cowboys as 
daily associates, is not the most fascinating 
thing in this world. Your men may be 
good, honest, trustworthy fellows; but they 
are rough and uncouth in speech and man- 
ners, and you soon get utterly tired of their 
company. 

Your letters, papers, and magazines help, 
of course, to while away many a weary hour. 


Riding after cattle, branding, etc., is your 
chief excitement; but let me say that con- 
stant daily work at that gets monotonous in 


time. You have some big game shooting, 
always more or less difficult of access; and 
you have trout fishing—successful, when the 
fish choose to bite. I have generally found 
the best fishing when the weather was the 
hottest and the mosquitos thickest. 

Again, remember that a small band of 
cattle does not return ready cash in propor- 
tion to a large one. Your expenses are 
greater in proportion, and the results are 
liable to discourage you. 

To a lover of scenery, the change from 
green hills and mossy woods to the dull yel- 
low browns of the “‘ Rockies,”’ is dispiriting. 
For a few weeks in June, a greenish tint 
pervades the hillsides, and then, alas! how 
quickly do the yellows and browns triumph! 
I do not write this to discourage earnest 
fellows from going into ranching; but they 
must not expect—as many seem to do—that 
life out West is one of roses; and that, with 
a small capital to begin with, they can hunt 
and fish and have aconstantly jolly time, and 
in a very few years come home with a for- 
tune. 


Life in summer is endurable; but how 
about winter? The best ranges are in the 
north-western country, and the winters are 
simply awful. It has always been a wonder 
to me how cattle survive at all, much less 
come out in good condition in spring. How 
about the nice, gentlemanly fellow from 
home and home luxuries, enduring a winter 
with the thermometer ranging from twenty 
to sixty degrees below zero! (Two years 
ago, the spirit glasses stood in Southern 
Montana at sixty degrees below zero for 
over twenty hours at one time. Needless to 
say the mercury glasses were all frozen 
solid.) He rides forth on the range to look 
at his cattle, and comes in, probably, with 
nose, cheekbones, hands, and feet nipped, 
more or less severely. Next day, he does 
the same, with similar results, and then 
vows he won’t go again. He remains in- 
doors for a few days, roasting beside a big 
stove, gets impatient at the deadly weariness 
of his life, and goes fishing through the ice— 
catches a few fish; results same as when 
riding. 

He then thinks he will try deer-tracking, 
or possibly a little amateur trapping. In 
either case he tramps all day through deep 
snow, varied by falling into a hidden spring- 
hole now and again, getting wet, and in- 
stantly his legs are encased in a solid mail of 
ice, which he must break in order to walk. 
He comes home at night, tired out, perhaps 
with game, more likely without; and vowing 
he has had enough of that sort of thing, falls 
back on cards, and so gets through the 
winter. 

Some fellows have a hazy sort of idea that 
by hiring out as cowboys, they eventually 
will be, by hook or by crook, taken in as 
partners by the stock owner. This is about 
the greatest error they can fall into. Nine 
stockmen out of ten would not give a new 
arrival his board for his services. He can- 
not ride—I mean, he cannot sit on one of 
our quarter-tamed bronchos much over three 
minutes; he knows nothing whatever about 
the semi-wild habits of Western cattle, or 
how to manage them. A good cowboy re- 
quires special knowledge and special points 
in his character; and constant daily practice 
for years is needed to acquire the one and 
develop the others. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
KIM CARTWRIGHT’S GREAT EXPERIMENT. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ACKMETACK was a dull little village. 
There were no Indians to fight; a 
highway robber or a burglar was never 
known. There was no chance to rescue 
anybody from the raging waves, Smith’s 
pond being the only water, about a tea-cup 
full, that wouldn’t drown a kitten, Kim 
Cartwright thought, discontentedly. There 
never was a fire or a flood. Hackmetack 
was very unsatisfactory to a boy who wanted 
to do Great Deeds. In Kim’s mind, they 
were always spelled with capitals. 

In his very young days (Kim was only six- 
teen now), he thought he might be satisfied 
to be a pirate or a Fourth of July orator, or 
to go round with a hand-organ and a mon- 
key; after that had come a period when his 
ambition vibrated between the presidency 
and great fame as a prestidigitator; but now 
he had fully decided that there was nothing 
satisfying but to do heroic deeds for human- 
ity. Kim was, undoubtedly, somewhat like 
the ‘‘ hero by profession,” who walked the 
railroad tracks incessantly in search of a 
misplaced switch; but, nevertheless, his 
ambition had a leaven of truth and earnest- 
ness. 

His Aunt Maria thought he might find 
something to doin Hackmetack. He thought 
about that, as he sat on the doorstep mend- 
ing his cousin Polly’s doll. There was suf- 
fering there, certainly. There was Ike 
Crabtree’s little hovel at the foot of the hill; 
a tumble-down fence, broken panes of glass, 
pinched and wan little children about the 
door. 

Ike Crabtree was the stage-driver, and 
carried the mails. He had been thrifty 
and prosperous once, but had fallen so low 
by reason of drinking, that nis family were 
in constant suffering, and would soon be 
worse off, for it was felt to be no longer safe 
to trust the mails or the lives of passengers 
to his care. He would not have kept his 
place as long as he had, except for the pity 

which was felt for his family. His work did 
them little good, however, as most of his 
money went to the hotel. 


‘‘There’s nothing I can do for them,” 
said Kim; but still he gazed, as if he were 
fascinated, at Ike Crabtree’s tumble-down 
house. Then suddenly he arose, and gave 
utterance to a most unearthly yell. He 
never could restrain that warwhoop when he 
felt triumphant. 

‘** Perhaps it won’t be a go,”’ he said, with 
a slight reaction of feeling, ‘* but it will be a 
Great Experiment! ” 

_ He went into his uncle’s carriage-house, 
where Ike Crabtree kept his stage, his own 
barn being too small. 

Kim examined the stage carefully. It 
was rickety and rattling, and its yellow paint 
was partly worn off, as were also the letters 
which had once proclaimed it to be the 
‘¢ Hebron and Hackmetack Mail and Accom- 
modation.”’ In fact, all the letters had dis- 
appeared except ‘‘ ail—Accommodat ’’—and 
this name being suggestive, the stage was 
generally known as the ‘ale accommoda- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Tt doesn’t need so very much repairing; 
a new coat of paint is the chief thing,’ said 
Kim, hopefully. 

Ike Crabtree’s horse was in his uncle’s 
barn, and Kim went to inspect him next. 
He was a poor, old creature, whose bones 
were almost pricking through his skin. Mr. 
Cartwright had told the stage-driver to leave 
him there, and poor, old Rack-o’-Bones, as 
he was called by everybody in the village, 
had had, for once, a good supper. 

_** But it will take more than two days to 
put him in repair,” said Kim, giving him a 
pat andaturnip. ‘And you, too, Post,” he 
added, turning to Ike Crabtree’s black dog, 
who had remained in the barn, either to see 
that no harm befell Rack-o’-Bones, whose 
great friend he was, or in hopes of a supper 
which he often got there. ‘ But it isn’t 
absolutely necessary that you should be 
fat.” 

Post barked an humble assent. Certainly 
nothing in his experience could have led him 
to suppose that it was. 

Kim went into the house and got Post 
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some supper, and then sat down on the door- 
step again, and by the last gleams of day- 
light, made some calculations with a pencil 
on a bit of paper. Apparently finding them 
satisfactory, he rushed into the sitting-room, 
where his Uncle Elnathan was reading his 
weekly paper, and his Aunt Maria was 
knitting. 

‘Tam not going to the north pole, as I 
said this morning,’’ announced Kim; “‘ but I 
am going to reform Ike Crabtree.” 

“If it’s a question of difficulties, stick to 
the north pole,’’ said Uncle Elnathan,. “I 
am afraid the poor creature has softening of 
the brain, and anything would come too late 
tosave him, now. You can’t get the notion 
out of his head that he isn’t Ike Crabtree, 
but somebody else.”’ 

“That’s just the notion that I’m going to 
take advantage of to reform him!’ ex- 
claimed Kim. 

And then he explained the details of his 
great experiment. Uncle Elnathan listened 
with an occasional chuckle, and Aunt Maria 
dropped her knitting, and let the kitten run 
away with the ball. 

Uncle Elnathan demurred a little, but he 
‘ended by promising anything Kim asked of 
him, and off went Kim, exultant, to secure 
the further aid he needed. 

**T don’t know what you’re thinking of, 
Elnathan, to encourage that boy in such a 
wild prank,’ said Aunt Maria. 

** Oh, he always will be up to his tricks,”’ 
said Uncle Elnathan. ‘‘ But there never 
was any harm in them, and I can’t see that 
any can come of this. As for the money it 
will cost, that will come out of his own 
pocket, he says; and he’s going without a 
good many things he wanted for the sake of 
doing it, and that’s good discipline for him. 
And if it comes to their leaving the house 
—which I’m afraid it won’t—why, I’ve been 
thinking ever since the Ashmeads went off 
out West and I bought their house and fur- 
niture, that I ought not to have such a snug 
little place standing empty, while Phebe 
Crabtree and her children had nothing but a 
leaky old roof over’em. And if the boy has 
made his plans helter skelter, Providence 
seems to be kind of dovetailing ’em to- 
gether, for there’s the hotel going to be 
cleared out and shut up to-morrow, and no- 
body knows but me and the other selectmen; 
and Ike Morrill who is coming back Friday 
to work for me, does look amazingly like Ike 
Crabtree, only that he’s stout and prosper- 
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ous looking, and Ike Crabtree never saw 
him, because ’twas before he came here that 
Ike Morrill lived in the place. And my 
having that new horse that came yester- 
day 

**Tt’s all too much like play-acting for 
me,” said Aunt Maria. ‘* And for that boy 
to think he can do more’n the minister and 
the deacons and the temperance society! ”’ 

*“*T don’t see how he’s going to manage 
about Post,’’ said Uncle Elnathan, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ He can’t make him much less thin 
and forlorn-looking before Saturday; and he 
couldn’t make him pretend not to know his 
master, anyhow. But Bill Mellish, up at 
the Four Corners, has a dog that’s a good 
deal like Post, only he is fat and likely- 
looking. I believe I’ll carry Post up and 
get Bill to change dogs for awhile.” 

‘** You’re just as eager for playing tricks as 
Kim is,” said Aunt Maria. 

Uncle Elnathan looked a little shame- 
faced; but, nevertheless, he went, the next 
day, and exchanged Post for Bill Mellish’s 
fat and likely-looking dog.” 


Ike Crabtree came shuffling up the hill 
Saturday morning. He had been for two 
days sleeping off the effects of a debauch, 
and was a dejected and miserable specimen 
of humanity. Saturday was stage day, and 
Ike had never yet failed to hitch Rack-o’- 
Bones into his dilapidated old vehicle at 
seven o’clock in the morning; but it was 
generally supposed that only a wholesome 
dread of his wife’s sharp tongue, of which 
he had often complained, drove him to his 
work. 

In the carriage-house doorway Ike paused. 
His mouth opened, his eyes stared wildly. 
There stood a stage, painted chocolate-color 
with lines of orange and scarlet, with every- 
thing about it looking brand new! 

As he stared, a stout, broad-shouldered, 
ruddy-faced man came in, leading a fine, 
well-fed horse, which he proceeded to har- 
ness into the stage. 

Ike Crabtree turned to Kim, who was sit- 
ting on a box, whistling. 

‘¢ I’ve always known you to tell the truth, 
and I ask you, candid, who I be ?”’ he said, 
piteously. 

** Well, my friend, to judge by your ap- 
pearance, I should say you might be a 
tramp,” said Kim, frankly; after surveying 
him from top to toe. 

‘There, now, I’ve been tellin’ Phebe I 


wa’n’t Ike Crabtree, and she wouldn’t hear 
nothin’ to it—said she knew to her sorrer, I 
was!” 

** You Ike Crabtree!” exclaimed Kim, in 
a tone of amazement, while Race Trueman, 
Kim’s great friend and ally, threw back his 
head and laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Ike Crab- 
tree is our stage-driver. Don’t you see him 
harnessing his horse? It’s a pretty good 
place, I can tell you; lots of passengers in 
summer, and he carries the mails. A man 
who wasn’t smart and steady wouldn’t keep 
that place long.” 

Ike Crabtree stared in a bewildered so 
of way at the stout, jovial-looking man whom 
they pointed out as the stage-driver. 

“That Ike Crabtree? He don’t look 
much like me, that’s certain. But, oh, my 
soul! he does look like what I might have 
been!” 

He was pale and trembling. 

“* Where’s my dog, Post?” he said, sud- 
denly. 

Like the little old woman on the “ king’s 
highway,” he felt that his dog would tell him 
whether he were himself or not. 

‘*Here, Post, good dog! come here!” 
called Kim, adding a persuasive whistle. 

A large, black dog came and received his 
petting with friendly waggings of his tail. 

“That Post? Well, you’ve been dinin’ 
out, now, ain’t you, Post?” said poor Ike, 
with an attempt at facetiousness, although 
his voice shook. 

He attempted to pat the dog, but Ike’s ap- 
pearance inspired him with distrust, and he 
growled. Like the little old woman when 
her dog disowned her, Ike seemed to feel, 
now, ‘‘this surely can’t be I.” He leaned 
against the wall, covered his face with his 
hands, and groaned bitterly. 

** Come, Race, let’s drive down as far as 
the village with Ike,”’ said Kim. 

The boys mounted the box of the smart 
stage, the jolly driver cracked his whip—a 
brand new one, long and handsome—and 
away they whirled, the dog following be- 
hind. 

“Even Phoebe would give it up if she 
heard Mr. Cartwright call the other fellow 
Ike Crabtree; but I shan’t be in a hurry to 
go and tell her. It wouldn’t be apt tosmooth 
the edge of her tongue to know that I hadn’t 
any stage to drive, and wasn’t anybody! 
Mr. Cartwright, you was always a friend to 
me; tell me who I be, and what’s my ocker- 
pation ?” 
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Mr. Cartwright looked at him without a 
shadow of apparent recognition. 

**T don’t want to hurt your feelings, but 
you look to me like a man whose chief occu- 
pation is drinking whiskey,” he said. 

“It kinder seems to me as if I’d heard 
folks say that of Ike Crabtree,” said Ike, to 
himself. 

And then he said, hesitatingly, to Mr. 
Cartwright. 

** Be you acquainted with Ike Crabtree ?” 

** Acquainted with the stage driver? Of 
course lam. He keeps his stage in my car- 
riage-house.”’ 

** And that’s his stage that’s just gone 
off ?”’ asked Ike. 

What had become of the dingy, rattling 
old vehicle that was so familiar to him? 
Had he known it only in a dream? _Ike’s 
brain was always in a muddle after a spree. 
It adjusted itself gradually to the realities of 
everyday life. 

‘* T’m like one of them fellers in the Ara- 
bian Nights, that get changed round so’st 
they can’t tell which from t’other,”’ said he, 
despairingly. ‘‘I could stand not being Ike 
Crabtree—that has its good p’ints—if I could 
only find out who I bel” 

Mr. Cartwright told him he had some 
work to be done in his garden, for which he 
should be glad to hire him for a few days, 
and Ike accepted the offer, deciding that it 
would be just as well to keep at a comfort- 
able distance from Pheebe’s tongue, ‘till 
he could find out the particklers about him- 
self.” 

The garden was behind the house, and 
the highway was out of sight there. Mr. 
Cartwright rubbed his hands joyfully as he 
left Ike at work where he could not sce the 
moving which was shortly to take place 
from his house. After dark Ike stole out. 
He had friends at the hotel who could tell 
him foracertainty whether he had ever been 
Ike Crabtree. 

The hotel was dark, the door fastened, the 
shutters closed! Ike stood for a moment in 
utter bewilderment, then walked dejectedly 
along, scanning every house. Had he mis- 
taken the place ? 

‘Can you tell me where the hotel is?” he 
asked of a little girl. 

There isn’t any,”’ she answered. 

Then Ike gave himself a great pinch to be 
sure that he was awake. 

Hackmetack without any hotel! 

“Twas bad enough not to know who I 
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was—but now I don’t know who I be!” he 
exclaimed. 

Ike had some good, sound sleep that night, 
which calmed his disturbed brain, and did 
something towards restoring his belief that 
he was, after all, Ike Crabtree, the stage- 
driver. But what did that belief avail him, 
since nobody would share it with him ?— 
since his stage and his horse had vanished, 
his dog, grown fat and proud, growled at 
him, and another man was called Ike Crab- 
tree? How proud and happy he should be 
if he were like that man. How proud and 
happy Pheebe and the children would be. 
And he might have been! 

‘¢ Whatever comes, I’ll never touch a drop 
of strong drink again,” vowed Ike, within 
himself; and the vow was different from the 
one he was in the habit of making—and 
breaking—from the fact that he seemed to 
be regarding Ike Crabtree’s career, and the 
cause of all his misery, from the standpoint 
of another person. 

Monday morning was the time which Kim 
had chosen for the second act of his play. 

‘The stage-driver is called away on im- 
portant business, this morning,” said Kim to 
Ike. ‘‘ Do you suppose you could drive the 
stage ?”’ 

Ike drew himself up, scornfully. 

“Tf you don’t think it’s too resky, you 
might try it,’’ he said. 

‘**]’ll go with you, just for the ride,” said 
Kim. 

Ike felt a thrill of pride as he drew the 
reins over that fine horse, and the gay stage 
went spinning along the main street. 

At the Hebron hotel, where the stage 
always waited for passengers, there was a 
bar-room. After a short struggle with him- 
self; Ike wandered towards it. He wasn’t 
going to drink, he said to himself, but he 
wanted it» meet some of his friends who 
would call him Ike Crabtree. But Kim 
stood resvlutely in his way. 

“« The stage-driver and Uncle Cartwright 
didn’t want you to come, because they said 
you woul drink; but I vouched for you that 
you wouldn’t go near the bar-room,’’ said 
Kim. 

**T guess I don’t need anybody to vouch 
for me,’’ said Ike, turning away with his 
head erect. 

Kim took him into the dining-room, and 
gave himadinner. It took the last penny 
of Kim’s quarterly allowance, and he would 

have no more money for a month, but that 
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was a small sacrifice for the sake of his ex- 
periment. 

The good dinner made Ike feel sleepy, and 
Kim offered to take the reins as they went 
homewards. Ike’s mental doubts and con- 
flicts had worn him out, and he slept heavily 
until they reached the borders of the village. 
Then he aroused himself with a start, and 
seized the reins. He wasn’t going into the 
village looking as if he had been drinking! 

When the stage was again in the carriage- 
house; and the horse in his stall, Mr. Cart- 
wright came to Ike with a basket of early 
apples. 

‘Carry these home to your children, Ike,”’ 
he said. 

Ike stared. ‘I thought you said I wasn’t 
Ike Crabtree,’’ he stammered. 

‘*T don’t believe you are very wide awake, 
yet, Ike,” said Kim. ‘‘ And people have 
thought something was the matter with your 
brain; but I think you’re getting well, now. 
Here, man, don’t you know where you live ? 
T’ll go home with you.” 

Kim turned him away from the little 
hovel at the foot of the hill, where he was 
going, and led him to the Ashmead house, 
the little, freshly-painted cottage, with elm 
trees and a garden in front. 

Ike walked along as if he were dazed. He 
saw Phebe standing in the doorway in a 
neat, pretty gown, her hair smooth and 
shining. 

‘*1’m glad you came home so early, Ike,”’ 
she said, gently. 

“A smooth edge to Pheebe’s tongue! 
Something must be the matter with my 
brain!” thought Ike. 

Now, Phebe, there’s something about 
this that I don’t understand,” said Ike, after 
he had eaten his supper that night; ‘‘ but I 
know that somehow I’ve been put on the 
right track, and, the Lord helping me, I’m 
goin’ to keep there! And I ain‘t goin’ to be 

beholden to anybody for a new stage or a 
new house! I’m goin’ to pay for’em! And 
I ain’t goin’ to have Kim Cartwright goin’ 
with me to keep me straight! I’m goin’ to 
keep myself straight! ” 

And, so far, he has. 

Post came home, looking as if he had been 
‘¢ dining out,” but overjoyed to see his mas- 
ter; and, in due time, Rack-o’-Bones re- 
turned, fat and frisky, from Mr. Cart- 
wright’s distant pasture, where he had been 
‘** turned out’’ to grass. Ike Morrill devoted 
himself to his work in Mr. Cartwright’s 
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paint shop, and played at being stage-driver 
no more. But it was a long time before Ike 
Crabtree fully understood that he had been 
the subject of a Great Experiment. 

Kim says he was even prouder when Mrs. 
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Crabtree put her arms about his neck, and 
her tears of joy fell upon his head, than he 
was when the temperance society sent him 
its gold badge, and informed him that he was 
an honorary member.” 


KITTY’S LETTER. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


DON’T think Santa Claus is so very 
good,” said Kitty, stoutly, her bit of a 
forehead all puckered up into a frown, with 
the hard thinking that had been going on 
behind it for the last ten minutes. ‘‘If he 
is, why doesn’t he carry presents to poor 
little girls and boys, as well as rich ones? 
Susy Briggs says he never brought her one 
in her life, and she don’t hang up her stock- 
ing now, because she knows he won’t come 
to her house. And it must be because she’s 
poor, and lives in such a mean, little bit of a 
house. But she can’t help it; her father is 
dead, and her mother can’t earn more than 
enough to keep them from starving. And 
just because Lily Perkins is rich, and lives 
in a great, splendid house, Santa Claus car- 
ries her dolls and play-houses and books 
with pictures in them,every Christmas; and 
last year he brought her a little, truly rab- 
bit, just as white as snow, with pink eyes. 
And J think Santa Claus is mean!” 

Aunt Kate, who had been talking to Kitty 
about Santa Claus, and telling her that he 
wouldn’t come to fill her stocking unless she 
were very good, because, being so very good 
himself he couldn’t endure bad children, was 
reading now, and did not hear a word Kitty 
said; but Fred, Kitty’s brother, who was a 
great, grown-up boy, almost fifteen, and 
knew everything, Kitty thought, held up his 
hands in horror. 

‘*] guess you'll find he won’t bring you 
much, to-night, young lady, after you have 
talked in this way about him,”’ said Fred. 

Kitty looked a little concerned. 

** Can he hear me ?”’ she said. 

‘* Hear you! of course,” answered Fred, 
whose greatest delight was in teasing Kitty. 

** Well, I’m sorry I said he was mean, be- 
cause he is good to bring me things,” said 
Kitty, after thinking a while. ‘ But I do 
wish he would carry Susy Briggs some- 
thing.”’ 

‘** You might write to him and ask him to; 


that is, if you knew his postoffice address,” 
suggested Fred. 

** Do you know it?’’ asked Kitty, eagerly 
catching at the idea. 

It would be such a grand thing to write to 
Santa Claus; and, besides the urgent request 
in Susy Briggs’s behalf, she would like to 
ask his pardon for calling him mean, for he 
might be angry, and not bring her any more 
presents, as Fred said. 

“TIT? Oh, of course I know where he 
lives,” answered Fred; ‘‘ but I sha’n’t tell 
you, for it wouldn’t be of any use for you to 
send a letter to him this afternoon. He 
wouldn’t get it in time to carry Susy Briggs 
anything to-night. It’s likely that he has 
started out to buy his presents long before 
this time; and he won’t go home until he 
has filled all the stockings he intends to—not 
until broad daylight.” _ 

‘* How do you know that he buys the pres- 
ents himself ?”’ she inquired. 

** Oh, I saw him last Christmas Eve down 
in Mace’s toy shop,”’ replied Fred. 

Kitty’s eyes grew round as gooseberries. 

‘* You saw him! O Freddy, how did he 
look? Like the pictures in my‘ Kriss Krin- 
gle’ book ?”” she cried, breathlessly. 

** Yes, a good deal like that, but that pic- 
ture was taken when he was younger than 
he is now. He is just as fat and jolly-look- 
ing now, as he was then, though; and his 
cheeks are like two red, shiny apples; and 
he’s got little, twinkling, black eyes, like 
glass beads. But his hair is getting quite 
gray,’”’ answered Fred, drawing upon his im- 
agination as rapidly as possible. 

‘*¢ Did you speak to him ?”’ inquired Kitty. 

**No; he doesn’t like to have anybody 
speak tohim. If you ever meet him, you 
mustn’t say anything to him.” 

**Does he live here, in Wilmington, 
Fred?” 

‘Yes, I guess so,’’ answered Fred, who 
had lost his interest in the conversation sud 
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denly, from having seen some of his com- 
rades going by with skates in their hands. 

‘“‘ Then, if he does, perhaps a letter would 
get to him before night,” persisted Kitty. 

‘I tell you he has gone out to buy pres- 
ents before this time. If you want to write 
to him, you can put a letter on the mantel- 
piece, and if he comes to put anything in 
your stocking, maybe he’ll see it.”’ 

And Fred hung his skates over his shoul- 
der, thrust on his cap and rushed out. 

It was better than not to write to Santa 
Claus at all, to put a letter on the mantel- 
piece, and run the risk of his seeing it; even 
then it might not be too late for him to carry 
something to Susy Briggs. So Kitty got a 
sheet of paper, and a pen and some ink, and 
sat down beside the window to write. 

She sat for a long time nibbling at the end 
of the pen with her teeth, and with her fore- 
head all screwed up, just as you have seen 
people sit, perhaps, when they were coaxing 
their brains very hard. It wasn’t so easy to 
write a letter to Santa Claus as Kitty had 
thought it would be. For, besides the 
printing—Kitty couldn’t write—which was 
very bard, there was the spelling and the 
composing. Of course, it would never do to 
write a letter to Santa Claus that was not 
perfectly correct, and with very polite words 
in it. 

So, after a while, Kitty went and got 
Fred’s big spelling-book, that had all the big 
words that anybody could think of in it; and 
then, after a very little more nibbling of her 
pen and screwing up of her forehead, she 
wrote the first words of her letter; and, after 
a great deal of patient labor, and much con- 
sulting of the spelling-book, it was, at last, 
finished to Kitty’s mind. And this was the 
way it ran:— 


‘* DEAR SANTA CLAUS:—I take my pen 
in hand to write you a letter. I hope you 
will see the letter on the mantel-piece. I 
hope you will excuse me for writing you a 
letter, if you don’t like to have people write 
letters to you, and excuse me if I don’t 
write it very well, for I never wrote a letter 
before. I write this letter to ask you to 
forgive me for calling you mean, and I hope 
it did not make you feel bad. And I write 
this letter, besides, to ask you to carry Susy 
Briggs a present to-night. You never do, 
and perhaps it is because you don’t know 
where she lives. She lives in a little bit of a 
mean old house in Cherry Lane. 
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I think if 


you should carry her a new dress, and a good 
warm shawl, she would like it, because she 
hasn’t got anything but a thin calico dress 
to wear to school. And if you thought you 
could afford it, you might carry her a pair of 
new, high boots, and a pretty, large doll, and 
a new sled. Because her father is dead, and 
her mother can’t buy her anything. I 
should like very much to have you bring me 
a truly rabbit with pink eyes, like the one 
you carried Lily Perkins last Christmas. 
Please don’t forget to carry the presents to 
Susy Briggs. Good-bye. 

“Kitty BENT.” 


Kitty folded the letter up and put it in an 
envelope, and printed Santa Claus’s name 
in very large, plain letters on the outside. 
Then, being very tired with her afternoon’s 
work, she wheeled the great easy-chair up to 
the window, and sat down to rest. 

It was beginning to grow dark, but the 
sleighs, with their jingling bells, were flying 
just as merrily as ever, and there were 
throngs of people going by on the sidewalk, 
with their arms filled with bundles; and 
Kitty thought that everybody seemed in a 
greater hurry than usual because it was 
Christmas eve. She wished Fred would 
come home and take her down to Mace’s 
toy shop, and perhaps she might see Santa 
Claus. And then she wondered whether she 
should know him by the picture in her book; 
she rather thought she should, she remem- 
bered so well the expression of his round, 
good-natured face. 

Just then a sleigh came rather slowly 
along by the window, with an occupant that 
caught Kitty’s eye in an instant. And at 
the first glance, her heart gave a great 
thump! For it was a little, old gentleman 
who sat in the sleigh, and his face was ex- 
actly like Santa Claus’s in her picture-book— 
a round, good-natured face, with rosy cheeks 
and twinkling, black eyes. To be sure, he 
was not dressed like Santa Claus in the pic- 
ture, but why wouldn’t Sauta Claus be as 
likely to follow the fashions as anybody ? 

Kitty didn’t pause for a second thought, 
but with her letter in her hand, rushed out 
ef doors. Everybody stared to see a little, 
bare-headed girl rushing so frantically after 
a sleigh, but Kitty didn’t mind that. The 
little, old gentleman stopped his horse when 
he saw her, and Kitty, though she was 
almost out of breath, managed to gasp out, 
** Here’s a letter for you! ” and thrust it into 
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his hand. Then she turned and ran back to 
the house. 

The little, old gentleman looked puzzled; 
still more so when he read the superscrip- 
tion. But at last he chuckled good-natured- 
ly, a glimmering of the truth seeming to 
strike him. 

‘So the child took me for Santa Claus!” 
he said, to himself; and then he opened Kit- 
ty’s letter and read it. 

‘“‘Carry some presents to Susy Briggs, 
eh?” he said, to himself. ‘‘A pretty queer 
thing to take a forlorn old bachelor like me, 
who never had anybody to give Christmas 
presents to, for Santa Claus! Susy Briggs! 
Well, I don’t know but that I may as well 
take Miss Kitty Bent’s advice, and carry her 
something. Susy—and Briggs, too,” he 
went on, musingly. ‘ It is a little singular; 
but, of course, it isn’t possible that that little 
sister of mine; who ran off and got married 
to that poor scamp of a Briggs, should turn 
up in this little, out-of-the-way place, when 
I’ve hunted half over the world for her in 
the last ten years. No, of course it isn’t 
possible. But Ill carry Susy Briggs some 
presents for her name, anyway, so that 
Kitty Bent’s faith in Santa Claus needn’t be 
shaken.” 

So the little old gentleman whipped up his 
horse, and rode rapidly along until he came 
to a dry goods store, and then he went in and 
bought a beautiful, bright-colored, plaid 
dress, and a nice, warm shawl. Then he 
went into a shoe store, and bought a nice 
pair of boots, but he didn’t know what size 
Susy Briggs wore, so he had to guess at it. 
After that he went into Mace’s toy shop, and 
bought a beautiful great doll, with blue eyes 
that would open and shut, and curly, flaxen 
hair. 

When he had got all the bundles into his 
sleigh, he started in search of Cherry Lane. 
He was a stranger in Wilmington—had come 
there on business enly that morning—and he 
had to inquire the way, but it was not long 
before he was knocking ai the door of the 
‘little bit of a mean old house.” A:mean 
old house it was, indeed; and when the gen- 
tleman saw how poor and empty it looked, 
he began to think he had better not have 
relied so entirely on Kitty Bent’s judgment, 
but have brought fuel and food, rather than 
a doll and sled. 
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He had made up his mind that if the little 
girl, Susy Briggs herself, came to the door, 
he would pretend to her that he wag Santa 
Claus, drop the bundles in her arms, and 
beat a retreat as rapidly as possible. 

But when littk Susy Briggs did come to 
the door, at the first sight of her face he 
seemed to,forget himself entirely, and stood 
looking fixedly at her until she was half 
frightened. 

‘* [-I—Kitty Bent asked me to bring you 
these—and I want to see your mother!” he 
stammered, at last, thrusting as many of the 
bundles as he could into Susy’s arms. 

Just then Susy’s mother appeared in the 
entry, and what do you think? In an in- 
stant, after one startled glance into the gen- 
tleman’s face, she was sobbing for joy on his 
shoulder, and he was calling her ‘* Susy ”’— 
his little sister Susy! while little Susy looked 
on with wide-open, wondering eyes, thinking 
her mother must surely be crazy. And she 
was almost beside herself with delight at 
finding the brother whom she never expect- 
ed to see again; and he, on his part, was not 
less delighted to find the sister whom he had 
sought for so long in vain. And by-and-by 
little Susy was as happy as they, under- 
standing that Uncle James, as the strange 
little gentleman told her to call him, was go- 
ing to take care of them, and they were 
never going to be poor any more. He 
wouldn’t consent to their staying in that 
cold, dreary old house even for one night, 
but insisted upon their going to the hotel 
with him, and then they spent a Merry 
Christmas eve, you may be sure. 

And Uncle James didn’t forget Kitty 
Bent, who had been the cause of all their 
happiness. The next morning, there was 
brought to the door a large box, with a hole 
in it to let in the air, with “ Kitty Bent, 
with the respects of Santa Claus,’ written 
upon it, and when it was opened, what 
should it contain but two beautiful, “‘ truly 
rabbits,”’ with pink eyes! 

Kitty was a little bewildered and disap- 
pointed, when, the next day, she found that 
Santa Slaus was Susy Briggs’s uncle. But, 
when she understood it all, and learned how 
much good her letter had done, she was more 
proud and happy, even, than if it had really 
been Santa Claus who had read her letter 
and sent her the rabbits. 
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DECEMBER DISHES, 
FROM WHICH 


THE HOUSEWIFE CAN PREPARE HER OWN 
BILLS OF FARE. , 


CoMBINATION Sovup.—Cut into lengthwise 
shreds two tablespoonfuls each of carrot, turnip, 
the white part of leeks, celery, a white onion, 
and some white cabbage leaves; mix them to- 
gether, and put in a saucepan containing a table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Stir until the 
moisture is evaporated; cover with two quarts of 
beef stock, and simmer slowly for three-quarters 
of anhour. Now add a teaspoonful of sugar, a 
gill of canned green peas, and some lettuce 
leaves, shredded fine; boil two minutes, and 
serve for the first day’s soup. 
The second day, make a pea-soup with split, 
dried peas. Put a pint of washed peas over the 
fire, with a small hock of ham, or half a pound 
of pork, and a slice of ham, and the usual soup 
vegetables and herbs; cook slowly three hours; 
remove the ham, and most of the vegetables. 
Rub the rest through a fine sieve; return to the 
_ Saucepan, add a tablespoonful of butter, and as 

much flour, wet up with a little cold water; sim- 
mer five minutes, and pour into the tureen over 
some croutons. 

The third day, mix what is left of each, in as 
nearly equal quantities as possible, and you have 
a new and delicious soup, which you may call 
“Combination Soup,’ for want of a better 
name, and which by any other name will taste as 
good. 


PUREE A LA CrRECy.—Scrape and slice fine 
the outer part of a dozen large, French carrots, 
rejecting the hard core; parboil for five minutes 
and drain; put them in a saucepan with three 
sliced leeks, two onions and a tablespoonful of 
butter; stir on the fire till the moisture is evap- 
orated; sprinkle over two tablespoonfuls of flour; 
stir for a minute, and dilute with two quarts of 
veal or chicken broth. Season with salt and 
pepper, and press through a fine sieve. Pour 
over dice of fried bread. It is a good plan always 
to make enough soup for three days, especially 
in winter. The second day, add a cupful of 
boiled rice to a quart of this soup, and you have 
a puree crecy with rice, which is quite a change. 
The next day, add a pint of stewed and strained 
tomatoes to a quart of soup, and serve with a 
dish of boiled rice accompanying, putting a large 
spoonful on each plate, and no one will recognize 
the soup of yesterday and the day before. 


CREAM OF RICE is an excellent Friday soup. 
Wash a half-pound of rice, and boil it ina double 
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boiler with a quart and a pint of milk, a table- 
spoonful of butter, and a seasoning of salt and 
grated nutmeg. As soon as the rice is tender, 
pass through a fine sieve by rubbing vigorously 
with a wooden spoon; return to the saucepan, 
and dilute with hot milk or cream until of the 
consistency of thin cream. Finish with an ounce 
of butter, and add small diamonds of fried bread 
to each plate. 


Foot Soup.—This is so 
good a soup for re-heating, that we give a recipe 
for making a large quantity. Put four calves’ 
feet, well washed, into a stock-pot with a small 
knuckle of veal, and a pound of shin of beef; 
cover with four quarts of water, and let it come 
toa boil slowly. Throw in a tablespoonful of 
salt, and skim carefully till no more scum arises. 
Add parsley, celery, and two leeks tied in a 
bunch, one large carrot, and two onions, peeled 
and sliced; simmer for two hours and take out 
the feet; place them in cold water; take out all 
the bones, and lay the meat between two plates, 
with a weight on top to press them flat. Simmer 
the broth for two hours longer, keeping the same 
quantity as at first; strain, and free from fat. 
Make a roux with two ounces of butter and three 
of flour; stir until it browns, and dilute with the 
broth. Season with one glass each of sherry and 
port, two tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Simmer five min- 
utes; skim off the fat again, pass through the 
sieve, and pour over the calves’ feet, which have 
been cut in half-inch dice. 


Sga-BAss WITH MELTED ButTrEeR.—Very 
few cooks know how to prepare this very simple 


and excellent sauce. Melt slowly, and without 
allowing it to boil, a sufficient quantity of butter; 
season with white pepper, grated nutmeg, and if 
it is for fish, add lemon-juice also. Serve in the 
very hottest of sauce-boats. Directions for boil- 
ing fish have been given. 


BakED KinG-FisH witH FINE HERBS.— 
Take two or more well-cleaned, mediuin-sized 
king-fish; cut off the fins, and make a length- 
wise incision from head to tail on each side. 
Place them on a buttered baking-dish, and sprin- 
kle with chopped mushrooms, parsley, and a 
little onion; season with salt, pepper, and small 
bits of butter placed over the incision, so that it 
will run in when it melts; add a little broth, and 
bake in a moderate oven, basting frequently un- 
til nearly done. Take out; cover with a thick 
bechamel sauce, sprinkle with fine crumbs, and 
return to the oven to finish the cooking. Serve 
in the same dish with a quartered lemon. 
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BAKED ScoLLops IN SHELLS.—Put a quart 
of scollops over the fire, with a large tablespoon- 
ful of butter; season with salt, pepper, and a 
pinch each of nutmeg and cayenne; cook for five 
minutes, shaking well; drain, and with the liquor 
from these, and milk and veal-broth in equal 
quantities, make nearly a pint of sauce as follows: 
Melt an ounce of butter in a saucepan; stir in 
two level tablespoonfuls of flour; add the liquor 
as above, slowly, and remove from the fire while 
you beat in, very carefully, two well-whipped 
eggs, and a teaspoonful of finely minced parsley. 
Butter some scollop shells, and fill with the 
sauce, to which you have added the scollops; 
sprinkle with bread-crumbs; put bits of butter 
on top, and bake for ten minutes. Delicious. 


BAKED FLOUNDER.—Have your fish-merchant 
remove the spine from a large flounder, without 
parting it entirely in two; fill the inside with a 
forcemeat, and lay it, white side uppermost, on a 
buttered baking-dish; wet with a cupful of oyster 
liquor and broth, and cook covered in an oven 
for forty minutes, basting occasionally. Sprinkle 
with crumbs, and brown. 


ForcEMEAT.—Make a dressing as for a tur- 
key, with soaked bread, well squeezed out, 
chopped oysters, salt, pepper, and butter. 


STEAKS WITH ToMATO SAUCE.— 
Halibut is rather a dry fish if not cooked with 
care. Dip the slices in milk; roll in flour, and 
fry a light brown; season, dish on a hot, folded 
napkin laid on a dish, and serve with a thick 
tomato sauce in a sauce-boat. A few slices of 
salt pork fried with fish of any kind, adds won- 
derfully to the flavor. 


TIMBALE OF RICE AND SAUSAGES.—Put a 
little butter in a saucepan, and when hot, lightly 
fry an onion in it. Add a cupful of well-washed 
and dried rice, and fry a little longer, until both 
turn yellow. Cover with a quart of broth; add 
half a pound of sausages in links, and simmer for 
half an hour. remove the sausages, and add to 
the rice two ounces of butter, and four of par- 
mesan cheese; mix well and cover, drawing to 
the side of the range, to allow the rice to steam 
and absorb the butter and cheese. Butter a 
timbale-mould, or pudding-dish; sprinkle with 
crumbs; fill with alternate layers of rice and 
sliced sausages; cover with a lid, and bake fif- 
teen minutes in a brisk oven. 


CREAM CROQUETTES.—Sift four ounces of 
flour into a saucepan, with a saltspoonful of 


salt, and the grated rind of a lemon; add 
three beaten eggs, and work with a spoon until 
very smooth; dilute this with a quart of warm 
milk, added very gradually, stirring the while, 
and continuing to stir steadily over the fire for 
fifteen minutes; take off and pour this over two 
well-beaten egg-yolks, and two ounces sugar; mix 
thoroughly, and. pour into a buttered dish 
to get cold. Sprinkle the table with bread- 
crumbs, divide the cream into strips about two by 
three inches; dip in beaten egg; roll in crumbs, 
and fry briskly a light brown. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, adding a few drops of brandy or 
lemon-juice. 


QUEEN FRITTERS.—Boil the rind of half a 
lemon with a half-pint of water for five minutes; 
take out the rind, and add two ounces of butter, 
and a tablespoonful of sugar; as soon as the but- 
ter is melted, stir in five ounces of sifted flour, 
using a dredger, and stirring while a second 
party shakes in the flour; stir over a moderate 
fire until the dough does not stick to the spoon 
or saucepan; remove from the fire and add five 
eggs, one by one, thus diluting the dough to a 
thin paste; fifteen minutes before serving, have 
plenty of hot fat in a deep frying-pan; drop in 
pieces of this paste about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, and fry slowly until crisp, and expanded 
about four times the original size. Drain on 
kitchen paper; sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and serve. This will make a large number. 
They are very nice, also, if a cut be made in the 
side with a sharp knife, and a teaspoonful of 
jelly introduced. 


QUINCE OMELET.—Beat six eggs with a table- 
spoonful of sugar and a gill of milk or cream, 
until the yolks are well broken; have ready 
warmed in a saucepan some sliced and well- 
drained preserved quinces, with two tablespoon- 
fuls of quince jelly; cook the omelet as directed 
in a previous number of BALLOU’s; spread the 
prepared quinces over the centre; fold over the 
omelet, dish, sprinkle with sugar and serve. 


About ten years ago Pyle’s Pearline first came 
to the relief of overworked women. Ithad many 
prejudices to live down, but to-day it stands 
prominently among the American labor saving 
inventions. Many millions of packages of Pearl- 
ine are consumed annually by an economical 
class of women who have found, by experience, 
that it will do all that is claimed for it. Our 
readers will do well to give this article a fair 
trial. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Maxine UMBRELLAS.—First of all, there are 
more things necessary to the make-up of an 
umbrella than one would suppose. There’s the 
stick, generally of maple or iron-wood, ribs, 
stretchers, and springs of steel, the runner, 
runner-notch, the ferrule, cap, bands and tips of 
brass or nickle, the covering of silk, gingham, 
alpaca, or the like, the runner-guard of leather, 
the inside cap and the fancy handle, which may 
be of oxidized silver, horn, curiously carved 
wood, mother-of-pearl, or any substance that the 
cunning artificer can devise or shape. The run- 
ner, ferrule, cap, band, and such parts, are man- 
ufactured elsewhere, and still another factory 
gets out the steel ribs, which have supplanted 
the old rattans. The goods for the coverings 
are mostly made in this country, except the fine 
silks, which are almost all imported from 
France. Having got together the materials, how 
does the umbrella get along? The stick is 
turned, stained, and polished, the handle is put 
on, the little brass cap on the end is riveted fast, 
and then two slots are cut in the stick, which 
receives two springs, over which slides the thing- 
umbob that keeps the umbrella either up or 
down. A band is then fastened on, in which the 
ends of the ribs of the umbrella are to slip, when 
it gets ribs. The frame-maker then takes the 
stick, fastens the stretcher to the ribs, and 
strings the top cord of the ribs on a wire which 
is fitted in the “‘running-notch.”” He then 
strings the lower end of the ‘‘stretchers”’ on a 
wire, and fastens them in the ‘‘runners,’’ and 
when both runners are securely fixed, he turns it 
over to the coverers. Around the room are 
hanging Y-shaped wooden patterns, brass bound 
on the corners. The cutter lays his silk or 
gingham very smoothly out on a long counter, 
folding it back and forth until there are sixteen 
thicknesses. He then takes one of these pat- 
terns, and with a keen-edged knife he slashes 
cruelly into the fabric, according to the pattern. 
These pieces are then carefully scanned by a 
woman, who rejects every one having a hole or 
flaw in it. Then a man takes the pieces, and 
carefully stretches the edges. Unless the whole 
length of the edge is properly stretched, the 
cover will not fit smoothly. Next, the pieces go 
into the sewing-room, where they are sewn to- 
gether on machines in what is called the pud- 
ding-bag stitch. Then a woman sews the cover 
on the frame, keeping the umbrella half open 
with a contrivance made for that sole purpose. 
If she is a good workwoman, she can sew on the 
cover in five minutes, beside stitching on the tie. 
The edges of the umbrella are then all smoothed 
with a flat-iron. Once more a woman holds the 
umbrella up to the light and searches for flaws 


If it be all right, then the cover is trimly folded 
round the stick, and into the salesroom it goes, 
to take its chances of being bought, and going 
out into the inclement world. And how long 
does it take so important a thing as an umbrella 
to come into being? Just about fifteen minutes. 


Swret ATTAR OF RosEs.—‘‘Do you have 
much call for attar of roses?’’ asked a New 
York Mail and Express reporter of a prominent 
chemist and dealer in drugs. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the dealer, “‘ but there is very 
little of the genuine article sold in New York; it 
is too expensive. The genuine attar of roses, 
which is made in India and Australia, costs $100 
an ounce at the place of distillation. It takes 
50,000 roses to make an ounce of attar. The 
roses which are used are the common roses, of 
which variety there are large yields in California, 
where the distillation of attar could be made very 
profitable. I have been through that part of the 


country, and have seen hedgerows near Sonoma, 
in that State, so dense with these roses that the 
odor from them caused a feeling of faintness and 
oppression on the passer-by. In India, however, 
the roses are regularly cultivated. They are 


planted in rows in the fields, and are particularly 
hardy. 

‘The work is done by women and children, 
who regard it more as a pleasure. As soon as 
the roses begin to bloom they are picked. The 
leaves are then separated and distilled in twice 
their weight of water, which is afterwards drawn 
off into open vessels. These stand over night, 
being covered, to keep out dirt and insects, which 
are attracted by the odor of the roses. In the 
morning, the water is coated with a thin, bily 
film. This is the rare attar of rose. It is 
skimmed off with a fine feather and put into 
vials, which are hermetically sealed. So it may 
well be imagined that any essence that required 
the distilling of 50,000 roses to fill an ounce vial 
is worth every bit of the price charged for it.”’ 


MEASURING SUNSHINE.—There was a time, 
not many years ago, when the sun might shine 
and shine with all its might, and yet leave no 
scientific record of its presence beyond the effect 
of mere heat shown by the thermometer. Now- 
a-days, all this is changed, and there are scat- 
tered all over various portions of the country, 
instruments which catch every gleam of bright 
sunlight, and write it down indelibly, so that by 
looking at the picture presented, we may see at a 
glance whether such and such a day was really 
fine or cloudy. The contrivance by which this 
is effected is exceedingly simple, consisting as it 
does, of nothing more than a solid glass ball set 
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on a pedestal with a surrounding frame in which 
to place at a suitable angle a little strip of blue 
cardboard. The glass ball plays the part of a 
burning glass, and when the sun shines brightly, 
the rays are focused upon the strip of cardboard, 
where the effect is seen in a scorched patch of 
more or less distinctness. As the relative posi- 
tion of the sun changes, the scorch changes, too, 
so that at the end of a bright, sunny day, the 
picture on the card consists of a long, scorched 
line. By measuring the line, we get a record of 
the number of hours’ sunshine prevalent during 
the day. The instrument, although commend- 
ably simple, has one great drawback. If the 
brilliancy of the sun’s rays be shrouded, even to 
a very small extent, by mist or by a thin veil of 
cirrus cloud, the heat produced is insufficient to 
produce a burn on the card. 


HAMMERING A WAtTcH.—It is related of the 
famous Alfred Krupp, that on the occasion of a 
visit of Emperor William to the great gun works, 
the latter took great interest in the working of 
the steam hammer, and Krupp spoke in high 
praise of the workman in charge of it, telling the 
emperor that the man could stop the hammer at 
any point, and that a hand might be laid on the 
anvil, and the man could stop the hammer with- 
in a hair’s breadth of it. The emperor desired a 
practical test, and laid his watch, a splendid 
specimen of work, richly set with diamonds, on 
the anvil. The hammer came down, but the 
workman stopped it at one-sixth of an inch from 
the watch. The emperor presented the man 
with the watch in memory of the interesting mo- 
ment, but as the man, embarrassed, hesitated to 
take the watch from the emperor’s hand, Krupp 
took it, wrapped it in a thousand mark note, and 
gave it to the workman. 


THe Haves oF Hawau.—The Sandwich 
Islands boast of two natural wonders — the 
largest extinct and the largest active volcano in 
the world. The former is located on the island 
of Maui, the summit being nearly eleven thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and a crater 
over forty-eight miles in circumference. One 
can look down into the crater two thousand feet, 
the sides now terraced and covered with sandal- 
wood, ferns, and a wonderful profusion of tropi- 
cal flowers and shrubs. 

The active volcano is situated in the Island of 
Hawaii. The crater is situated on a spur of 
Mauna Loa, four thousand feet above sea level. 
The crater is not a cone, but a great pit on a 
level bench, nine miles in circumference. You 


go down, down, over this almost perpendicular 
wall eight hundred feet, and stand on the floor 
of the crater. This is the place of eternal burn- 
ings, the house of everlasting fire of Hawaiian 
mythology. The area at the bottom of the crater 
is not a liquid mass, but for miles and miles 
around, there spreads a scene of unearthly 
grandeur. Five or six lakes of fire lie to the left 
and right; the floor beneath is so hot one can 
scarce walk over it; lava oozes up through the 
fissures. Huge cones, twenty or thirty feet high, 
made by the bubbles of lava, rise through the 
seams and are cooled by the air. 


Facts In Human Lire.—The number of lan- 
guages and dialects spoken in the world amounts 
to 3064. The inhabitants of the globe profess 
more than 1000 different religions. The number 
of men is about equal to the number of women. 
The average of human life is about thirty-three 
years. One-quarter die previous to the age of 
seven years, one-half before reaching seventeen; 
and those who pass this age, enjoy a felicity re- 
fused to one-half the human species. To every 
1000 persons, only one reaches one hundred years 
of life; to one hundred, only six reach the age of 
sixty-five; and not more than one in five hundred 
lives to eighty years of age. There are on the 
earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants; and of these 
83,333,333 die every year, 91,822 every day, 3,730 
every hour, and sixty every minute, or one every 
second. These losses are about balanced by an 
equal number of births. The married are longer 
lived than the single; and, above all, those who 
observe a sober and industrious conduct. Tall 
men live longer than short ones. Women have 
more chances of life in their favor previous to 
being fifty years of age than men, but fewer 
afterwards. The number of marriages is in pro- 
portion of seventy-five to every one hundred in- 
dividuals. Marriages are most frequent after 
the equinoxes; that is, during the months of June 
and December. Those born in the spring are 
generally more robust than others. Births and 
deaths are more frequent by night than by day. 
The number of men capable of bearing arms is 
calculated at one-fourth of the population. 


The most unique and beautiful building blocks 
that we have ever seen, are the ‘‘ Anchor Stone 
Blocks.”? Advertised by F. Ad. Richter Co., of 
310 Broadway, N. Y. See their announcement 
in our advertising pages, and send your address 
to them for their catalogue and price list. You 
will find their blocks afford a wonderful amount 
of attractive entertainment for old as well as 


young. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwixn R. Brieas, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 


47.—Palmistry. 
4.—PEDANTIC 49.—BARTERER 
ELISION AVOIDED 
DIVINE ROAMED 
ASIDE TIMON 
NINE EDEN 
TOE RED 
IN ED 
Cc R 
50.—Corporal, Fusileer. 


51.—Pr(act)ice. 52.—S(lop)ing. 
58.—Br(own)ing. 54.—C(apt)ure. 
55.—Pa(ten)ts. 56.—D(ark)en. 
rDo 
ROB SlEe 
RAPID APE 
ROPALIC L 
BILGE LOT 
DIE AgReE 
Cc RevEleR 
Four Charades. 
76.—Two little maids, whose ample braids 
Their lasts could scarcely hide, 


A primal made while they surveyed 
CoMPLETES at eventide; 


T1.—That they would grope with telescope, 
While each one by an last, 
Throughout the skies until their eyes 
On TOTAL should be cast. 


78.—But while they hope the telescope 
Would dimly show CoMPLETE, 
Limax came past, and soon one last 
Lay crushed beneath their feet. 
"9.—That spot they shun, and soon in one 
Their minds with thoughts more bright. 
For while they gaze in glad last maze, 
Bright TOTAL comes in sight. 
MAUDE. 


80.—A Hexagon. 

1 A collection of poetry containing the Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 2 Sediment of Liquors. 
8 Challenges. 4 To put in motion. 5 Settled. 
6 In place of. 7 A whirlpool. 

Crrit DEANE. 


81.—A Half Square. 
1A small room. 2 Agreed. 3 A leap. 4 
Taverns. 5 A masculine name. 6 A boy’s 
nickname. 7 A letter. MARQUIS. 


Curtailments. 


82.—Curtail a Dutch copper coin, and leave to 
heat. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


83.—To shrink, and leave to hear at confession. 
84.—A young man in a military school, and 
leave a herring barrel. 

85.—A priest, and leave to burn. 

86.—A store or stock, and leave stiff. 

87.—A quick rotation, and leave to hasten. 
Crrit DEANE. 


88.—A Rhomboid. 


Across.—1 Fume. 2 Edges. 3 Character. 4 
A stalk. 5 A long seat. 


Down.—1 A letter. 2 A Roman coin. 3 A 
hole. 4 Poems. 5 Breaks. 6 Anulcer. 7 An 
animal. 8 A pronoun. 9 A letter. MARQUIS. 


89.—A Square. 
1 An animal. 2 To worship. 3 A poet’s 
name. 4 A mistake. 5 Sidelong looks. 


MARQUIS. 


Deletions. 
90.—Take a letter from related by the father’s 
side, and leave a precious stone. 

91.—A letter from the slope ofa tool, and leave 
a handle. 

92.—A letter from one who has changed his 
opinions, and leave a shelter. 

93.—A letter from a foreign coin, and leave a 
canal, 

94.—A letter from a place where birds of prey 
build their nests and hatch their young, and 
leave an American lake. 

95.—A letter from anything to which a magical 
power is ascribed which is superstitiously wor- 
shiped, as among certain African tribes, and 
leave to bring. Cyrit DEANE. 


96.—Drop Letter Proverb. 
-i-e-e-s-e-e-s-0-e,-e-p-0-d-e-h-t-0-e-n-t-e-. 
VETERAN. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the best original Charade, the best Cross- 
Word Enigma and the best Diamond, received 
before December 10th, we will send this maga- 
zine one year for each; and for the largest list 


of answers to this month’s puzzles, an illustrated 
novelette. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the August puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Willie L., Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Katie 
Smith, Teddy, Kitty Connor, J. D. L., Birdie 
Browne, Jack, Ida May, Tom, Telli Phone, 
Black Hawk, Birdie Lane, Eulalie, Cora A. L., 
and Bridget McQ. 

Prize- Winners. 

Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Katie Smith, Boston, Mass., for- 
the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MUSINGS UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 
BY AN OLD MAID. 


I’m sitting here beneath the bough, 
But no one seems to heed me! 
I’m getting old and passee now, 
And younger girls precede me. 
Yet still should ““Age command Respect ”’— 
As once I read in Mavor, 
I find a maxim more correct 
Is—Kissing goes by Favor! 


Adolphus, who was erst so dear, 
Had once beside me tarried! 
He sees me, but he comes not near; 
He’s stout, and bald, and—married! 
The blooming roses of our prime, 
Have somehow lost their savor; 
And I’ve a lesson learnt from time, 
That—Kissing goes by Favor! 


Charles Tompkins is a charming youth, 
[I own my love—in brackets] 
Although he has, to tell the truth, 
Not long been out of jackets. 
Calf-love some people may despise, 
Yet veal possesses flavor, 
But Charles averts his lovely eyes ;— 
Yes—Kissing goes by Favor. 


I’m dying of a broken heart, 
Each day the end draws closer! 
Ah, why did I refuse John Smart, 
Because he was a grocer? 
Then plant a bough of mistletoe 
This luckless maiden’s grave o’er, 
And on the humble stone below 
Write—Kissing goes by Favor. 


**T hate to see a hitch in a weddin’,”’ remarked 
a farmer from out Jamaica way, as he dropped 
into the Brooklyn Eagle’s counting-room, with a 


nuptial notice. 
talk.’’ 
“ Anything wrong about this wedding?” 
asked the clerk, as he made change for the old 
man. 

“Nothing positively wrong, but it didn’t 
launch like I want to see things of that kind. 
You seen by the notice that Buck Thomas was 
marryin’ Mary Biff, and, at one time, we begun 
to think they never would git through that cere- 
mony.”’ 

What was the hitch ?” 

““Why, Buck is a Methodist, and Mary is a 
’Piscopalian, and as one wanted one service, and 
the other another, they patched up some kind of 
a scheme to have both. Neither would go to the 
other’s church, but each had their own minister, 


“It looks bad, and it makes 


and the weddin’ come off in the school-house. 
The ’Piscopal minister married Mary, and the 
Methodist undertook to marry Buck, and there 
they was takin’ alternate whacks at the thing, 
and neither payin’ any attention to the other. 
The Methodist brother fired off a sermon first, 
and the bride sat down and went tosleep. Then 
the ’Piscopalian said as how we’d all dropped in 
to see that woman j’ined, but he wouldn’t say 
who to, and wanted to know if there was any ob- 
jections. That started up the Methodist, who 
began to ask Buck if he knew what a solemn 
business he was peggin’’ at, and if he really 
meant trade. All the time, the ’Piscopalian was 
howlin’ around about ‘this woman,’ and Mary 
was sayin’ she’d do this and that and the other. 
The Methodist was marryin’ away on his side, 
and, finally, they brought up ag’in a stump.”’ 

** How’s that ?”? asked the clerk. 

‘*Well, the ’Piscopalian wouldn’t recognize 
Buck or his minister, and the Methodist wouldn’t 
have nothin’ to do with Mary or her preacher, 
and there was no way of gittin’ ’em together. 
Everything was all ready except askin’ them if 
they’d take each other, and neither one of ’em 
would do it. Mary and Buck was standin’ hand 
in hand, and the crowd was gittin’ hungry.’’ 

‘** How did they get through it ?” 

‘*Had to compromise. They wrangled around 
for a time, and finally Buck spoke up of his own 
accord, and said he’d take Mary for his wedded 
wife, and then Mary chipped in and said she’d 
take Buck for her husband. At that we all 
cheered and hollered. But there they plumped 
on another snag.” 

“In what respect ?’”’ inquired the clerk. 

** Because there was no one to pronounce ’em 
man and wife. Buck tried to reason Mary into 
lettin’ the Methodist do that part, and Mary 
argued with Buck and tried to persuade him into 
listenin’ to her preacher; but it was no use. 
That brought on another row, and, as it was 
gettin’ nigh on to dark, we all felt that somethin’ 
ought to be done, as we’d been there most all 
day.”’ 

‘* Well, did they get married ?”’ asked the tired 
clerk. 

‘Yes; we fixed it up. The ministers was git- 
tin’ pretty mad at each other, but they agreed 
that they’d each attend to their own flock, so the 
Methodist said ‘I now pronounce you man,’ and 
the ’Piscopalian said ‘I now pronounce you 
wife,’ and they let it go at that. Then Buck 
paid the Methodist, and the ’Piscopalian wanted 
to know where he camein. Buck said he’d hired 
his man and paid him, and, as he wasn’t respon- 
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sible for his wife’s foolishness before marriage, 
her parson could whistle for his wealth. I guess 
there’ll be a lawsuit about it, for the ’Piscopalian 
says he’ll have half of that fi’ dollars, if it takes 
a leg short off to the armpit. I don’t like to see 
them hitches at weddin’s. It don’t look right, 
and it ain’t business.”’ 

With which reflection the old man buttoned 


up his change, and drove home in deep medita- 
tion. 


A rather prepossessing young lady entered the 
office of a well-known lawyer the other day and 
inquired 

‘Is Mr. Brief in ?”’ 

_ “Won’t be in for two hours,’’ replied the dap- 
per young clerk whom she addressed, surveying 
her from head to foot with an approving glance. 
‘“‘Anything I can do for you ?” 

**Yes,’’ was the reply, and she produced from 
beneath her wrap a handsomely bound volume. 

“*T thought so,”’ interrupted the clerk, with a 
deprecating gesture. ‘‘I sized you upas soon as 
you camein. Butit’sno use. We never fool 
away money on subscription books in this office. 
Didn’t you see the sign outside, ‘No Peddlers 
Allowed.’ ”’ 

began the visitor, “‘this book’’—— 

laughed the flippant young clerk, “I’ve 
no doubt it’s the biggest thing out, but we don’t 
want it. History of the United States, ain’t it, 
from the Mound Builders up to the present day ? 
Big thing, I’ve no doubt, but we’ve no use for 

‘** Tf you will allow me’’—— 

“Really,” said the youth, who was greatly 
amused, ‘‘I’d like to, but it’s against the rules of 
the office to yield to the blandishments of book- 
agents, no matter how young or good-looking 
they are. Couldn’t think of looking at the book, 
my dear. ‘Life of Napoleon,’ ain’t it? That’s 
a chestnut. One of our clerks bought one last 
month for four dollars, and yesterday he traded 
it off for a yaller dog and then killed the dog.”’ 

**T wished to say’’—— 

**Or, maybe, it’s a humorous work, with wood 
cuts that look as if they’d been engraved with a 
meat axe. No; we don’t want it. We keepa 
humorist here on a salary to amuse us.’’ 

“ce I 

‘Say, you are awfully persistent, my dear, but 
it won’t do any good. If Old Brief were here, 
you might talk him around, because he’s a sus- 
ceptible old duffer, and thinks that every pretty 
young girl that looks at him is in love with him. 
But I am not that kind.’’ 

Sir, if you will 

** Say, I hate to refuse you, ’pon my soul, I do; 
but I’m broke, and that’s the truth. Come 
around in about six months after the old man 
has taken me into partnership. I’ll be flush then, 
and I’ll take a book, just to reward you for your 
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sticktoativeness. I say, you’re a mighty pretty 
woman to be obliged to peddle books for a living. 

Just then the attention of the loquacious yoyth 
was attracted by the frantic gesticulations of a 
fellow-clerk in another part of the room, and he 
paused. 

“You are Mr. Freshleigh, I presume?” said 
the lady. 

‘‘T—er—yes, that is my name,’’ was the reply. 

“*T have heard my husband speak of you. I 
am Mrs. Brief. Will you please hand this book 
to Mr. Brief when he comes in, and ask him to 
take it to the binder’s? Good-morning.’’ 

The lady left the office; the mercury in the 
thermometer crept down out of sight; the office 
cat had a fit, and young Freshleigh fell in a 
faint. 

The next day Lawyer Brief advertised for a 
new clerk.—Tid-Bits. 


During the war, an unsophisticated darkey 
waited upon a certain military gentleman with a 
bill of fifteen dollars, for washing at the camp 
hospital; which, after undergoing a rigid scrutiny 
by the officer, was returned with the following 
explanation, which the astonished son of Ethio- 
pia listened to with an equal amount of wonder 
and perplexity :— 

“This bill,’’ said the gentleman, “will first 
have to be sent to the quatermaster-general at 
Washington, and he will report to the adjutant- 
general, who will lay it before the secretary of 
war for his approval. The adjutant being satis- 
fied, it will be sent to the auditor of state, who 
will approve of it and send it to the secretary of 
the treasury, who will at once despatch an order 
to the collector of this port to pay the bill.” 

The darkey relieved himself of a long-drawn 
sigh. 

“‘Then, massa,”’ he remarked, “dat last gen- 
tleman you spoke of pays for de washing, does 
he?” 

**No,”’ continued the other; ‘‘he will hand it 
to the quartermaster; but as there is no such 
officer here at present, some proper person must 
be appointed by the secretary of war under direc- 
tion of the president, and his appointment must 
be approved by the Senate. Congress not being 
in session now, the commission cannot be issued 
until after it meets. When this commission is 
received, the quartermaster will show it to. the 
collector, and demand the funds. You will then 
call upon him, he will examine your bill, and 
if correct, he will pay it, you giving your re- 
ceipt.”’ 

The unfortunate negro first scratched his head 
and then shook it, and finally said:— 

“T guess I’]l hab to let dis washing slide; 
but it am de last job I does for Uncle Sam, 
shua!’’ 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


Save me, doctor, and I'll give youa thousand 
dollars.” f 

The doctor gave him a remedy that eased him, 
and he called out :— 

“* Keep at it, doctor, and I’ll give you a check 
for five hundred dollars! ’’ 

In half an hour more he was able to sit up, and 
he calmly remarked :— 

Doctor, I feel like giving you a fifty-dollar 
bill.” 

When the doctor was ready to go, the sick man 
was up and dressed; he followed the doctor to 
the door and said :— 

‘Say, doctor, send in your bill the first of the 
month.” 

When six months had been gathered to 
Time’s bosom, the doctor sent in a bill amount- 
ing to five dollars. He was pressed to cut it 
down to three. After so doing, he sued to get it, 
got judgment, and the patient put in a stay of 
execution. 


Harry was with Julia the other evening, when 
she observed :— 

‘* Harry, dear, what is all this talk about con- 
tracting and expanding the currency, and which 
do you believe ?”’ 

‘‘Well, my sweet,” said Harry, pulling up his 
collar, ‘‘that depends upon circumstances. In 
some cases I should advocate contraction of cur- 
rency, and in others expansion of it. It is ac- 
cording to the circumstances—that is, the condi- 
tion of things.”’ 

‘*But what is the difference between the two, 
and how do the circumstances affect them ? That 
is what I want to know, Harry.”’ 

‘* Oh, that is easily explained,’”’ said Harry, in 
a tone of cheerfulness. ‘‘ For instance, when 
we are alone, we both sit on one chair, don’t 
we?” 

Yes.”’ 

‘* That’s contraction. When we hear your pa 
and ma coming, we get on two chairs, do we 
not?” 

‘*T should certainly say that we did.’’ 

** Well, my love, that’s expansion.”’ 

“Harry,” said she, very softly, burrowing 
under his ear, ‘‘we are contracting now, ain’t 
we?” 

“You bet,” said Harry, with intense cheer- 
fulness. 

A negro minister, who married rather ‘sooner 
after the death of his wife than some of the sis- 
ters thought proper and becoming, excused him- 
self as follows:— 

‘*My dear brothers and sisters, my grief was 
greater dan I could bear. I turned ebry way for 

and comfort, but none came. I sarched de 
Scripturs from Genisee to Rebelation, and found 
plenty of promises to de widder, but nary one to 
de widderer. So I took it dat de good Lord 
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didn’t waste sympathy on a man when it was in 
his power to comfort hisself; and habin’ a fuss- 
rate chance to marry in de Lord, I did so, and 
would do soagain. Besides, brederen, I consider 
dat poor Patsey was juss as dead as she eber 
would be.”’ 

On one occasion, Daniel Webster was on his 
way to attend to his duties at Washington. He 
was compelled to proceed at night by stage from 
Baltimore. He had no traveling companions, 
and the driver had a sort of felon look which 
produced no inconsiderable alarm with the 
senator. 

“*T endeavored to tranquilize myself,’’ said Mr. 
Webster, ‘‘ and had partially succeeded, when we 
reached the woods between Bladensburg and 
Washington (a proper scene for murder or out- 
rage), and here, I confess, my courage again 
deserted me. Just then the driver turned to me, 
and with a gruff voice, asked my name. I gave 
it to him. 

“** Where are you going ?’ said he. 

“**To Washington. I am a senator.’ 

‘*Upon this, the driver seized me fervently by 
the hand, and exclaimed :— 

‘“** How glad lam! I have been trembling in 
my seat for the last hour; for when I looked at 
you I took you to be a highwayman.’”’ 

Of course, both parties were relieved. 

On the Little Miami railroad is a station called 
Morrow. A new brakeman on the road, who 
didn’t know the names of the stations, was ap- 
proached by a stranger the other day, while 
standing by his train at the depot, who in- 
quired :— 

** Does this train go to Morrow to-day ?”’ 

“*No,”’ said the brakeman, who thought: the 
stranger was making game of him, “it goes to- 
day, yesterday, week after next.” 

**You don’t understand me,’’ persisted the 
stranger; ‘‘I want to go to Morrow.”’ 

‘* Well, why in thunder don’t you wait until 
to-morrow, then, and not come bothering around 
to-day ? You can go to-morrow, or any other 
day you please.” 

‘*Won’t you answer a civil question civilly ? 
Will this train go to-day to Morrow ?”’ 

**Not exactly. It will go to-day and come back 
to-morrow.”’ 

As the stranger who wanted to go to Morrow 
was about to leave in disgust, another employee, 
who knew the station alluded to, came along and 
gave him the required information. 


An official Dutchman in the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, one day stopped a Yankee peddler, jour- 
neying slowly.through the valley on the Sabbath, 
and informed him that he must put up for the 
day; or, ‘‘If it vash neshessary that he should 


travel, he must pay de fine for de pass.’’ It was 
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necessary, it seems, for he told the Yankee to 
write a pass, and he would sign it. ‘That he 
eould do, though he did not much write or read 
writing.’ The pass was written and signed with 
the Dutchman’s hieroglyphics, and the peddler 
went forth into the bowels of the country with- 
out impediment. Some six months afterwards, 
a brother Dutchman, who kept a store further 
down the Mohawk, in settling with the pious 
official, brought in, among other accounts, an 
order for twenty-five dollars’ worth of goods. 

“How ish dat ?’’ said the Sunday officer. 
never gave no order—let me see him.”’ 

The order was produced; he put on his specta- 
cles and examined it. 


“Ty 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


people now-a-days don’t live so well nor so long 
as in olden times, in the fact that we don’t find 
any very old folks but what were born a great 
while ago. He says the present age has never 
furnished ’em, and he don’t believe it can. If it 
could, why don’t it? Dan’ is one of ’em—he is. 


In a court, a man who was called upon to ap- 
pear as a witness could not be found. On the 
judge asking where he was, an elderly gentleman 
rose up, and with much emphasis said :— 

** Your honor, he’s gone.” 


**Gone! gone!”’ said the judge; ‘‘ where is he 
gone ?”’ 


‘Yah, dat ish my name, sartan—yaas, but it 


‘That I cannot inform you,’ replied the com- 
ish dat Yankee pass.”’ 


municative gentleman; ‘‘ but he’s dead.’’ 


This is considered the most guarded answer on 
record. 


Our Daniel says proof enough can be seen that 


DANIEL DADDLE. 


A CuristmMAs LEGEND FOR BAD CHILDREN. 


ANIEL DADDLE was a boy of a wicked and 
cruel disposition. He used to spin bugs on a 
pin, and pull the legs and wings of flies off, and 
throw spiders into the water-pail. He used to 
pelt cats, and he would also throw stones at 
dogs, when he could do so with safety. 

But one day he was entirely cured of these bad 
habits. He used especially to pride himself upon 
the skill with which he could capture flies and 
bluebottles, as they reposed on a sunny wall, 
with one sweep of his hand. lf any of my 
young readers are desirous of trying this sport, 
let me advise them to select a particularly rough 
brick wall, and remember that they must dash 
their hands very rapidly and violently towards 
the fly, and close enough to the wall to touch it, 

One night, when Daniel was in bed, he had a 
dreadful dream. He dreamed that he was walk- 
ing on the sunny side of the road, when a very horrible giant came along. Daniel stood still, 
struck motionless by terror. The monster crept gently towards him, and, raising his enormous 
hand, made a swoop at Daniel, as if he had been a basking bluebottle. Daniel tried to run away, 
but it was too late. He found himself tightly squeezed in the giant’s fist, and could feel his bones 
cracking with the pressure. At this moment he woke, and found he had tumbled down between 
the bed and the wall, where he was so tightly pinched that it was only after a long struggle he could 
extricate himself. He then ran down, just as he was, in his nightgown, into the parlor where his 
parents were at supper, and told them he had had a bad dream. So they pitied him, and gave him 
some scolloped oysters, which, I think, impaired his digestion, for he often had bad dreams after- 
wards—about supper-time. 

One day he thought he was going to catch a very big bluebottle, but his knowledge of entomology 
was scanty, and what he caught happened to be a bee—and it stung him so severely that his arm 
swelled till his eyes nearly dropped out of his head. 


I hope this will be a warning to my young friends not to be cruel, and when they catch flies, to be 
sure they are not bees. 


Two Babies 


On the same street were seized, 
one night, with Croup. One 
family, having 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


in the house, saved the life of 
their child. The other family, 
being unprovided with this 
remedy, lost their little one. 

No household should be with- 
out this simple but effective 
remedy for Colds, Coughs, 
Croup, Bronchitis, and all kinds 
of Lung and Throat Diseases. 


Jacos Encet, Syracuse, N.Y., writes: 
“A few months ago, I sold a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to a friend who 
has since informed me that, with this 
one bottle, he not only cured his whole 
Fang A of very bad colds, but also saved 
the life of his infant son who was suffer- 
ing from membranous croup.” 


“T have never found, in thirty-five 
years’ practice, any preparation so valu- 
able as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for treat- 
ment of diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
—L. 8. Appison, M. D., Chicago, 


Gro. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa., says: 
‘I. had a severe attack of Bronchitis. 
‘The usual remedies failed. In —— 

pea 


relief, I bought a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was he 
it dose. Less than one bottle cured me.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by.all Druggists, Price $1; six bottles, 5. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 


Thanksgiving Day, and other festive Days are frequently 
followed by Days of Dyspepsia and Indigestion —the painful 
sequence of intemperate eating. Fortunately, however, the 
sufferer has a remedy at hand in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which 
relieves even the worst cases of Dyspepsia, and gives tone and 
vigor to the digestive organs. As a Blood medicine it has no 
equal, its reputation being world-wide. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J, C."AYER & Co., LOWELL, MAss. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle 


COOD NEWS VENETIAN BLIN 
GREATAMERICAN DS 


1 In VARIETY OF WOODS, HAND- 
SOMELY FINISHED Asample Blind 
bi for window 2 ft. 7 in. x 6 ft., for $4. Send 
<old Bend Mess Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Moss Manufacturer Blinds; of Every 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


TWO WOOERS. 


Jack Blunt once loved a maid whose hair 
With terra cotta might compare, 
“* My heart beats out for you,” he said; 
“* No matter if your hair is red, 
With me the color has no heft ’’— 
And he got left. 


George Smoothly later cume to woo, 
Said he with passion, tender, true, 
*T love you, and all that is you; 
Those locks of dainty, golden hair 
The sunlight kissed and lingered there,— 
I'd give my all for one wee curl.” 
He got the girl. 
‘* Meet me at the gate, love,’’ has been 
changed to ‘“* Meet me at the grate, love.”’ 
The cool weather necessitates the change.— 
Richmond (Me.) Bee. 


If any man wants to pose as a martyr, let 
him be kicked. He can then appear as a toe 
martyr.—New Orleans Picayune. 


The New York version—* The earth 1s the 
Lord’s,” but the down-town sidewalks belong 
to the wholesale trade.— Tid-Bits. 


Some people do not seem to care to make 
the neighborhood in which they live pictur- 
esque. If thev did, they would go away.— 
Wilmington Star. 


‘John, did you take the note to Mr. 
Jones ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t think he can read it, 
sir.” 

‘* Why not, John?” 

‘* Because he is blind, sir. While I wur 
in the room, he axed me twice where my hat 
was, sir, and it wur on my head all the 
time.” —Eachange. 


Palmistry is not such a new craze. We 
have known men to sit around a table for 
hours trying to find out about each other’s 
hands.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


To look like the majority of the pictures 
in fashion magazines, a woman would have 
to carry her stomach under her chin, and her 
liver in the small of her back.—New York 
Graphic. 

It is said that the husbands of red-headed 
women ultimately become color blind. It 
may be so, for we have noticed that when a 
woman of that description sues for divorce, 
there is generally a black or brown-haired 


female mixed up in the case.—Texas Sift- 
ings. 

‘* My dear,” said the husband to the wife 
before the glass, ‘‘ I’m ashamed to see you 
put all that red stuff on your cheeks,” 

‘¢ Oh, don’t worry about that,’’ she replied 
sweetly. ‘‘It matches the color on your 
nose admirably, and harmony is what makes 
the marriage relation ideal.’’— Washington 

Those “‘ foolish virgins ” who appeared at 
that marriage reception without any oil in 
their lamps, have, we fear, been censured 
unduly. From subsequent developments, it 
would appear that they were unable to pur- 
chase oil, the entire stock in market having 
been cornered by the Standard Oil Company 
of that day.—Ezchange. 


A Tennessee farmer, whose land was un- 
der mortgage and about to be taken away 
from him, fell on his knees in the field in 
prayer. When he got up he seized the plow 
with a new grip, gave the mule a vigorous 
lick, and before he had gone twenty feet he 
turned up a jug with over six hundred dol- 
lars in gold and silver in it,—Eachange. 


One night, at tea; the conversation turned 
on the seven brothers mentioned in the 
Bible, who one after the other married the 
same woman. As each one died, the brother 
next younger married the widow. ‘ For 
pity’s sake!’ cried our eight-year-old boy, 
long did the widow last? *—Boston 
Traveler. 


‘**T do think it is so nice to train up daugh- 
ters to be useful,” said Mrs. De Johgns. 
‘* Now, I mean to have my girls know a 
great many ptactical things.” 

“So I see,” said Mrs. De Peyster. 
‘‘When will Edith get that golden-rod paint- 
ed on the water-pail ? ” 

‘¢ Oh, she will finish it this afternoon, and 
then she will embroider a sunflower in her 
pa’s hat. Well, I must go home; I’ve got 
bread to mix, and the vegetables to pare for 
dinner. Edith is too busy to help me 
much.’’—Hartford Post. 


Mrs. Bolster lost two husbands within a 
year; the first died a natural death, and the 
other was killed in a railroad accident six 
months later, a groom of two weeks. Very 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


naturally the doubly-bereaved woman was 
prostrated by grief, and her pastor went to 
see her. 

‘This is a sad, sad blow, Sister Bolster,” 
he said, tenderly, as he took her hand. 

“* It’s—it’s—almost too—too— too much to 
bear,”* she sobbed. 

“Yes, yes, sister; but the Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, and He sends no 
affliction for which He does not in some way 
compensate the sufferer.” 

**T know, I know,” she said, brightening 
alittle; ‘“‘and in my case I find that the 
mourning I bought to wear for George will 
do for Henry; but I can’t help weeping 
while my sorrow is fresh, for Henry did give 
promise of being such a comfort,’ and the 
stricken woman broke down again.—Ez- 
change. 


I’ve thought of a new advertising dodge 
that I wonder has not been hit upon before. 
Now, if Stockton or Howells should take the 
opportunity, just as they are letting their 
heroine die of typhoid fever, to let it be 
known privately that for value received they 
would permit her to be brought back from 
the gates of death by whatever patent medi- 
cine should make the highest bid for the dis- 
tinction, I believe they would make more 
money than by all the rest of the story put 
together.— Epoch. 


Guy Beauclerk stood before the mirror in 
the great ivory bedroom of Chin Castle, 
placing upon his manly form the garments 
he was that day to wear in the presence of 
his monarch. Suddenly there shot from his 
hand a glittering disk, which, sparkling for 
a moment as it passed through a sunbeam, 
buried itself in the obscurity of the rich, 
Turkish carpet. With a wild shriek, a 
heart-piercing cry, Guy Beauclerk threw 
himself upon the floor and gfoveled like a 
groveler from Grove'zown. In an instant, 
his wife, the beautiful Lady Constance Beau- 
clerk, was at his side. She, whom even the 
presence of royalty itself could not bend, 
now bowed in loving solicitude over the 
prostrate form of her husband. 

‘‘Speak to me, Guy,’’ she cried. 
have you lost your reason ?.”” 

No,” he moaned, faintly; ‘‘I have lost 
my collar button.” —Boston Transcript. 


A Detroiter who was out on the Grand 
River road the other day to make some in- 


Guy, 


quiries about property, was met at the gate 
by a determined-looking woman, who que- 
ried :— 

** Looking for work ?”’ 

No, ma’am.”’ 

** Selling lightning-rods 

No, ma’am.”’ 

Got a patent windmill? ” 

No, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Want to buy the right of way for a rail- 
road ?”? 

‘* No, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Got a fanning-mill, straw-cutter, thresh- 
ing-machine, or a potato-digger ? 

‘*No,ma’am. I simply halted to ask your 
price on this farm per acre.” 

lands! But I might have known it 
from your looks. You are one of those fel- 
lows boring around the country after natural 
gas. Passon. We haven’t got anything on 
this farm that even smells of it.”’ 

He passed.— Detroit Free Press. 


Stranger (to Kansas City citizen)—‘“‘Those 
three corner lots of yours are fine property, 
captain.” 

Citizen (enthusiastically)—** Fine proper- 
ty? Why, great scott, man, there ain’t 
nothing like °em west of the Illinoy River. 
Two years from now they’ll be in the heart 
of the city, and people will fairly howl for 
‘em. They ought to come under the head of 
jewelry, not real estate. If you want to buy 
that property, stranger, you have got to buy 
it by the inch.”’ 

Stranger—‘‘ I’m not buying property this 
morning. I’m the new tax assessor.”’ 

The citizen falls in a fit.—Eachange. 


Dumley had been away from home for a 
couple of months, and on his return met 
Robinson. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Dumley, after the first greet- 
ings were over, ‘“‘ I am honestly glad to get 


back. After all, there is no place like 
home. Is’pose the boys were asking after 
me?” 


Oh, yes,” replied Robinson. There’s 
Brown, the gas collector, inquired only this 
morning if you ever expected to come back; 
and Tom Sawyer, the tailor, wanted to know 
where a letter would reach you; and Billy, 
over at the Hole-in-the-Wall, said he was 
very anxious to see you, and, what—going ? 
Well, so long, old boy. I s’pose you’re 
anxious to see the wife and babies.’’—New 
York Sun. 
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THE BEST FOR THE COMPLEXION. “A BALM FOR THE SKIN.” 
The Most Economical, It Wears to Thinness of a Wafer. 
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KNABE PIANOS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breakast Cocta 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. Ht is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, lass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quaiity of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as + 
drink, or eaten dry 48 conte 
tionery, is Geliciour article. 
anc is bighsy recommended by 
tourists. 
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ROYAL 


ABsorurery 


OWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘This.powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness,» More economical than the ordinary | 
kinds, and cannot be'sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight. alum, or phosphate poets. | 

Sold only in cans. ROYAJ. BAKING POWDER 

| C€O., 106 Wall Street, New Vork 


A 


Wis. 


S 

A Good Reason for Haste..—Grri.—“ Say, John, hurry up and bring that — that you forgot, and tell 
Mr. Jones that we don’t want any more of shat nasty imitation stuff he sent last week. We lost alfa day by it, and Missus 
won't have it. Now hurry up! JoHn.—You girls must be in an awful hurry. Grrts.--(in chorus) You bet we are. We’re 
going to a ball to-night, and Sapolio’s the only thing that will get our work done in time. 


Beware of Imitations.—Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio, to make a better profit. _ Send 
back articles, nd insist on having just what you ordered. 
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Sey Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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